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THE PEARL OF ORR’S ISLAND: 
4 STORY OF THE COAST OF MAINE.* 











BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Tre quilting broke up at the primitive hour 
ef nine o’clock, at which, in early New Eng- 
jand days, all social gatherings always dispersed. 
Captain Kittridge rowed his helpmeet, with Mara 
and Sally, across the Bay to the island. 

“Come and stay with me to-night, Sally,” said 
Mara. 

“T think Sally had best be at home,” said Mrs. 
Kittridge. “There’s no sense in girls talking all 
night.” 

“There a’n’t sense in nothin’ else, mother,” said 
the Captam. “Next to sparkin’, which is the 
Christianist thing I knows on, comes gals’ talks 
*bout their sparks—they’s as natural as crowsfoot 
and’red columbines in the spring, and spring don’t 
come but once a year neither—and so let ’em take 
the comfort on’t. I warrant now, Polly, you’ve 
laid awake nights and talked about me.” 

“ We've all been foolish ence,” said Mrs. Kit- 
tridge. 

“ Well, mother, we want to be foolish too,” said 
Sally. 

“ Well, you and your father are too much for me,” 
said Mrs. Kittridge, plaintively ; “ yeu always get 
your own way.” 

“ How lucky that my way is always a good one!” 
said Sally. 

“Well, you know, Sally, you are going to make 
the beer to-morrow,” still objected her mother. 

“Oh, yes; that’s another reason,” said Sally. 
“ Mara and I shall come home through the woods 
in the morning, and we can get whole apronfuls 
of young wintergreen, and besides, I know where 
there’s a lot of sassafras root. We'll dig it, won’t 
we, Mara?” 

“Yes; and I’ll come down and help you brew,” 
said Mara. “Don’t you remember the beer I made 
when Moses came home ?” 

“Yes, yes, I remember,” said the Captain, 
“ you sent us a couple of bottles.” 

“We can make better yet now,” said Mara. 
“ The wintergreen is young, and the green tips on 
the spruce boughs are so full of strength. Every- 
thing is lively and sunny now.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Captain, “ and I ’speet I 
know why things do look pretty lively to some folks, 
don’t they ?” 

“T don’t know what sort of work you’ll make of 
the beer among you,” said Mrs. Kittridge; “but 
you must have it your own way.” 

Mrs. Kittridge, who never did anything else 
among her tea-drinking acquaintances but laud and 
magnify Sally’s good traits and domestic acquire- 
ments, felt constantly bound to keep up a faint show 
of controversy and auihority in her dealings with her 
—the fading remains of the strict government of her 
childhood ; but it was, nevertheless, very perfectly 
understood, in a general way, that Sally was to do 
as she pleased ; and so, when the boat came to shore, 
she took the arm ef Mara and started up toward 
the brown house. 

The air was soft and balmy, and though the 
moon by which the troth of Mara and Moses had 
been plighted had waned into the latest hours of 
the night, still a thousand stars were lying in 
twinkling brightness, reflected from the undulating 
waves all around them, dnd the tide, as it rose 
and fell, made a sound as gentle and soft as the 
respiration of a peaceful sleeper. 

“Well, Mara,” said Sally, after an interval of 
silence, ‘all has come out right. You see that it 
was you whom he loved. What a lucky thing for 
me that I am made so heartless, or I might not be 
as glad as I am.” 

“ You are not heartless, Sally,” said Mara; “it’s 
the enchanted princess asleep ; the right one hasn’t 
come to waken her.” 

“May be so,” said Sally, with her old light 
laugh. “If I only were sure he would make you 
happy now—half as happy as you deserve—I'd 
forgive him his share of this summer's mischief. 
The fault was just half mine, you see, for I witched 
with him. I confess it. [ have my own litile 
spider webs for these great lordly flies, and | like 
to hear them buzz.” 

“Take care, Sally; never do it again, or the 
spider web may get round you,” said Mara. 

“Never fear me,” said Sally. “But, Mara, I 
wish 1 felt sure that Moses could make you happy. 
Do you really, now, when you think seriously, feel 
as if he would?” 

“T never thought seriously about it,” said Mara ; 
“but I know he needs me: that I can do for him 
what no one else can. I have always felt all my 
life that he was to be mine; that he was sent to me, 
ordained for me to care for and to love.” 

“You are well mated,” said Sally. “He wants 
to be loved very much, and you want to love. 
There’s the active and passive voice, as they used 
to say at Miss Plucker’s. But yet in your natures 
you are opposite as any two could well be.” 

Mara felt that there was in these chance words 
of Sally more than she perceived. No one could 
feel as intensely as she could that the mind 
and heart so dear to her were yet, as to all that was 
most vital and real in her inner life, unsy mpathizing. 
To her the spiritual world was a reality; God an 
ever-present consciousness; and the line of this 
present life seemed so to melt and lose itself in the 
anticipation of a future and brighter one, that it was 
impossible for her to speak intimately and not 
unconsciously to betray the fact. To him there 
was only the life of this world; there was no 
present God; and from all thought of a future 
life he shrank with a shuddering aversion, as 
from something ghastly and unnatural. She had 
realized this difference more in the few ‘days that 
followed her betrothal than all her life before, for 
new first the barrier of mutual constraint and 
misunderstanding having melted.away, each spoke 
with an “abandon” and unreserve which made the 
acquaintance more Vitally intimate than ever it had 
been before. It was then that Mara felt that while 
her sympathies could follow him through al! his 
plans and interests, there was @ whole world 
of thought and feeling in her heart where his could 
not follow her ; and she asked herseli, Would it be 
so always? Must she walk at his side for ever 
repressing the utterance of that which was most 
sacred and intimate, living in a nominal and ex- 
ternal communion only? How could it be that 
what was so lovely and clear in its reality to her, 
that which was to her as life-bleod, that which was 
the vital air in which she lived and moved and 
had her being, could be absolutely nothing to him? 
Was it really possible, as he said, that God had no 
existence for him except in a nominal cold belief ; 
that the spiritual world was to him only a land of 
pale shades and doubtful glooms, from which he 
shrunk with dread, and the least allusion to which 

was distasteful? and would this always be so? and 
if so, could she be happy ? 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, by Joseph H. Rich- 
ards, in the District Court of the Southern District of New York. 
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But Mara said the truth in saying that the ques- 
tion of personal happiness never entered her 
thoughts. She loved Moses in that way that made 
it necessary to her happiness to devote herself to 
him, to watch over and care for him; and though 
she knew not how, she felt a sort of presentiment 
that it was through her that he must be brought 
into sympathy with a spiritual and immortal life. 

All this passed through Mara’s mind in the re- 
yerie into which Sally’s last words threw her, as 
she sat on the door-sill and looked off into the siarry 
distance and heard the weird murmur of the sea. 

“ How lonesome the sea at night always is,” said 
Sally. “I declare, Mara, I don’t wonder you miss 
that creature, for, to tell the truth, J do a little bit. 
It was something, you know, to have somebody to 
come in, and to joke with, and to say how he liked 
one’s hair and one’s ribbons, and all that. I quite 
got up a friendship for Moses, so that I can feel 
how dull you must be;” and Sally gave a half 
sigh, and then whistled a tune as adroitly as a 
blackbird. 

“Yes,” said Mara, “ we two girls down on this 
lonely island need some one to connect us with the 
great: world; and.jie -was so full of life, and so 
certain and confidént, he seemed to open a way 
before one out into life.” 

“Well, of course, while he is gone there will be 
plenty to do getting ready to be married,” said 
Sally. “ By-the-by, when I was over to Portland 
the other day, Maria Potier showed me a new 
pattern for a\bed-quilt, the sweetest thing you’ can 
imagine—it is called the morning star. There is a 
great star in the center, and little stars all around 
—white on a blue ground. I mean to begin one for 
you.” 

“Tam going to begin spinning some very fine 
flax next week,” said Mara; “and have I shown 
you the new pattern I drew for a counterpane? it 
is to be morning-glories, leaves and flowers, you 
know—a preity idea, isn’t it ?” 

And ko, the conversation falling from the region 
of the sentimental to the practical, the two girls 
went in and spent an hour in discussions so purely 
feminine that we will not enlighten the reader 
further therewith. Sally seemed to be investing all 
her energies in the preparation of the wedding outfit 
of her friend, about which she talked with a con- 
stant and restless activity, and for which she formed 
a thousand plans and projected shopping tours to 
Portland, Brunswick, and even to Boston—this last 
being about as far off a venture at that time as Paris 
now seems to a Boston belle. 

“When you are married,” said Sally, “ you'll 
have to take me to live with you; that creature 
sha’n’t have you all to himself. I hate men, they 
are so exorbitant—they spoil all our playmates ; and 
what will I do when you are gone?” 

“You will go with Mr.—what’s his name ?” 
said Mara. 

“Pshaw, I don’t know him. I shall be an old 
maid,” said Sally; “and really there isn’t much 
harm in that if one could have company—if some- 
body or other wouldn’t marry all one’s friends—that’s 
lonesome,” she said, winking a tear out of her black 
eyes and laughing. “IfI were only a young fellow 
now, Mara, I’d have you myself, and that would be 
just the thing; and -I’d shoot Moses if he said a 
word ; and J’d have mq@eg@s and I’d have honors, and 
I’d carry you off to Europe, and take you to Paris 
and Rome, and nobody knows where ; and we'd live 
in peace, as the story-books say.” 

“Come, Sally, how wild you are talking,” said 
Mara; “ and the clock has just struck one ; let’s we’ll 
try to go to sleep.” ° 

Sally put her face to Mara’s and kissed her, and 
Mara felt a moist spot on her cheek—could it be a 
tear ? 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Aunt Roxy and Aunt Ruey Toothacre lived in a 
little one-story gambrel-roofed cottage, on the side 
of Harpswell Bay, just at the head of the long cove 
which we have already described. The win- 
dows on two sides commanded the beautiful Bay 
and the opposite shores, and on the other they looked 
out into the dense forest, through whose deep 
shadows of white birch and pine the silver rise and 
fall of the sea daily revealed itself. ' 

The house itself within was a miracle of neat- 
ness, for the two thrifty sisters ;jwere worshipers of 
soap and sand, and these two tutelary deities had 
kept every board of the house-floor white and 
smooth, and also every table and bench and tub of 
household use. Thetfe was a sacred care overeaech 
article, however small and insignificant, which com- 
posed their slender household stock. The loss or 
breakage of one of them would have made a visible 
erack in the hearts of the worthy sisters—for every 
plate, knife, fork. spoon, cup, or glass were as inti- 
mate with them, as instinct with home feeling, as if 
they had souls ; each defect or spot had its history, 
and a cracked dish or article of furniture received 
as tender and considerate medical treatment as if it 
were capable of understanding and feeling the at- 
tention. . 

It is now a warm, spicy day in June—one of 
those which bring out the pineapple fragrance from 
the fir-shoots, and cause the spruce and hemlocks 
to exude a warm, resinous perfume. The two sis- 
ters, for a wonder, were having a day to themselves, 
free from the numerous calls of the vicinity for 
twelve miles round. The roomin which they were 
sitting was bestrewn with fragments of dresses and 
bonnets, which were being torn to pieces in a most 
wholesale way, with a view to ageneral rejuvenes- 
cence. <A person of unsympathetic temperament, 
and disposed to take sarcastic views of life, might 
perhaps wonder what possible object these two bat- 
tered and weather-beaten old bodies proposed to 
themselves in this process—whether Miss Roxy’s 
gaunt black-straw helmet, which she had worn de- 
fiantly all winter, was likely to receive much luster 
from being pressed over and trimmed with an old 
green ribbon which that energetic female had 
colored black by a domestic recipe; and whether 
Miss Roxy’s rusty bombazette would really seem 
to the world any fresher for being ripped, and 
washed, and turned, for the second or third time, 
and made over with every breadth ina different sit- 
uation. Probably after a week of efficient labor, 
busily expended in bleaching, dying, pressing, sew- 
ing, and ripping, an unenlightened spectator, seeing 
them come into the meeting-house, would simply 
think, “There are these two old frights with the 
same old things on they have worn these fifty 
years.” Happily the weird sisters were content- 
edly ignorant of any such remarks, for no duch- 
esses could have enjoyed 2 more quiet belief in their 
own social position, and their semi-annual spring 
and fal] rehabilitation was therefore entcred into 
with the most simple-hearted satisfactio::. 

“Tm a-thinkin’, Roxy,” said Aunt Ruey, con- 
siderately turning and turning on her hand an old 
straw bonnet, on which were streaked all the marks 
of the former trimming in lighter lines, which 
revealed too clearly the effects of wind and 
weather—“ I’m a-thinkin’ whether or no this ere 
mightn’t as well be dyed and done with it as try to 
bleach it out. I’ve had it ten years last May, 
and it’s kind o’ losin’ its freshness, yousknow. I 
don’t believe these ere streaks will bleach out.” 

“ Never mind, Ruey,” said Miss Roxy, authori- 


it won't cost nothin’; so hang your'n in the barrel 
along with it—the same smoke’ll do ‘em both. 
Mis’ Badger she finds the brimstone, and next fall 
you ean put it in the dye when we do the yarn.” 
“That ‘ar straw is a beautiful straw!” said 
Miss Ruey, in a plaintive tone, tenderly examining 
the battered old head-picce—“I braided every 
stroke on’t myself, and I don’t know as I could do 
it again. My fingers a’n’t quite so limber as they 
was! I don’t think I shall put green ribbon on it 





ag’in ; "eause green is such 2 color to ruin, if a 
body gets caught out in @ shower! There's these 


tatively, “ ’'m goin’ to do Mis’ Badger’s lez’orn, and, 
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green streaks come that day I left my amberil at 
Captain Broad’s, and went to meetin’. Mis’ Broad 
she says to me, ‘Aunt Ruey, it won’t rain.” And 
says I to her, ‘ Well, Mis’ Broad, I’ll try it; though 
I never did leave my amberil at home but what it 
rained.’ And so I went, and sure enough it rained 
cats and dogs, and streaked my bonnet all up ; and 
them ’ar streaks won’t bleach out, I’m feared.” 

“ How long is it Mis’ Badger has had that ar 
leg’orn ?” ” 

“Why, you know, the Captain he brought 
it home wheu he came from his voyage from “far- 
seilles. ‘That ’gr was when Phebe Ann was vorn, 
and she’s fifteen year old. It was most an elegant 
thing when he brought it; but I think it kind o’ 
led Mis’ Badger on to extravagant ways—for 
gettin’ new trimmin’ spring and fall so uses 
money as fast as new bonnets ; but Mis’ Badgers 
got the money, and she’s got a right to use it if she 
pleases ; but if I’d a had new trimmin’s spring and 
fall, I shouldn’t a put away what I have in the 
bank.” 

“Have you seen the straw Sally Kittridge is 
braidin’ for Mara Lincoln’s weddin’ bonnet?” said 
Miss Ruey. “It’s jist the finest thing ever you did 
see—and the whitest. I was a-tellin’ Sally that I 
could do as well once myself, but my mantle was 
a-fallin’ on her. Sally don’t seem to act a bit like 
a dissip’inted gal. She is as chipper as she can be 
about Mara’s weddin’, and seems like she couldn’t 
do too much. But laws, everyBody seems to want 
to be a-doin’ for her. Miss Emily was a-showin’ 
me a fine double damask table-cloth that she was 
goin’ to give her; and Mis’ Pennel, she’s been 
a-spinnin’ and layin’ up sheets and towels and table- 
cloths all her life—and then she has all Naomi’s 
things. Mis’ Pennel was talkin’ to me the other 
day about bleachin’ ’em out ’cause they'd got yel- 
low a-lyin’. I kind’o felt as if twas unlucky to be 
a-fittin’ out a bride with her dead mother’s things, 
but [ didn’t like to say nothin’.” 

‘ “Ruey,” said Miss Roxy impressively, “I ha’n’t 
never had but jist one mind about Mara Lincoln’s 
weddin’—it’s to be—but it won’t be the way people 
think. Iha’n’t nussed and watched, and sot UB 
nights, sixty years for nothin’. I can sce beyon 
what most folks can—her weddin’ garments is 
bought and paid for, and she’ll wear ’em, but she 
won't be Moses Pennel’s wife—now you see.” 

“ Why, whose wife will she be then?” said Miss 
Ruey ; “cause that ar Mr. Adams is married. I 
saw it in the paper last week when I was up to 
Mis’ Badger’s.” 

Miss Roxy shut her lips with oracular sternness 
and went on with her sewing. 

“ Who’s that comin’ in the back door ?” said Miss 
Ruey, as the sound of a footstep fell upon her ear. 
“Bless me,” she added, as she started up to look, 
“if folks a’n’t always nearest when you're talkin’ 
about ’em. Why, Mara; you come down here 
and catched us in all our dirt! Well now, we're 
glad to see you if we be,” said Miss Ruey. 

TO BE CONTINUED. . 





THE REVOLTED STATES. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Tue reconstruction of the Union—upon what 
basis—by what means—with what guaranties for 
future loyalty and tranquillity—is one of the gravest 
problems that ever taxed the wisdom of statesmen or 
justified the anxiety of patriots. It is not to be 
turned off with a flippant paragraph nor settled by 
a spread-eagle sentiment. Let us consider it in 
the light of palpable facts. : L 

Suppose the State of South Carolina should next 
month desist in despair from further resistance to 
the arms of the United States, and sullenly permit 
the restoration of the Federal custom-houses, mails, 
and post-oftices—what then ? 

Of her population, one-half is known to be 
thoroughly, invincibly loyal ; the other implacably 
disloyal. Under the institutions and social system 
which generated this atrocious rebellion, the loyal 
half are held to be the chattels personal—the mere 
conveniences—of the disloyal. Suppose we go in 
for a “ reconstruction ” which shall perpetuate this 
arrangement, who will be the supporters and 
backers of the National authority in that State ? 

Not the Whites—the slaveholders—they give us 
fair notice that they hate the Union inveterately, 
and will not be reconciled to its sway. That horse 
‘we can only lead to the water—his drinking is 
quite another matter, as he will make plain to the 
dullest apprehension: If it were ever so desir- 
able to have Rhett and Pickens, Orr and Hammond, 
Keitt and Boyce, back in Congress, there is no 
known machinery by which they can be constrained 
to come, or punished for staying away. 

Not the Blacks—the slaves—for we shall have 
cruelly betrayed and alienated them, blasting their 
fond hopes and crushing out their life-long aspira- 
tions. Powerless and debased as they now are, 
they give us at least the benefit of their fervent 
prayers; then even these will be turned to curses. 
To-day, every negro in South Carolina is loyal to 
the heart’s core: he will de and dare all that man 
may do for the cause of the Nation. But after we 
shall have replaced the power justly forfeited by 
wanton treason in the hands of the traitors, binding 
the Unionists afresh in their chains, what must be 
the feeling toward us of the poor victims of this 
shameful treachery? They who instinctively ran 
to the water-side, as our victorious fleet sailed up 
by Port Royal toward Beaufort, clutching the 
little bundles that held all their worldly wealth, 
and asking to be taken aboard and carried some- 
where, anywhere, so that it was away from Slavery 
—what must they think of us, after having piloted 
our boats and ships, and given us all the information 
and aid in their power, when they see our last shi 
sail away and leave them to the eampetieiads 
power, the long-nursed wrath, of the masters who 
tried to shoot them when they refused to fly before 
us to Charleston or the interior—men whose tender 
mercies are cruel, and whose baffled hate of us will 
certainly be wreaked upon those whom they will 
naturally regard as our accomplices ? 

Suppose South Carolina thoroughly reconstructed 
‘on the Democratic platform—all power virtually 
monopolized by the two or three thousand wealthy 
slaveholders who plotted this rebellion, and who by 
her constitution are alone eligible to her places of 
higher trust. Suppose her backed in Congress by 
delegations from her sister Slave States, all accus- 
tomed to detest her headstrong arrogance, yet defer 
to her dictation and follow her lead—and sup- 
pose the old league between the Slave Power of the 
South and the Sham Democracy of the North re- 
newed, as it surely would be—habit and interest 
conspiring to dictate such a revival—what is to be 
the fate of the outspoken, unchangeable opponents 
of both, who would scorn to ask their forgiveness 
even if they were not certain of being refused it? 
What sort of a country wil! this, under such a res- 
toration, be for those who steadfastly maintain the 
right of all to Liberty ? 

The enemies of the Union in Europe—whether 
of American or of foreign birth—have persistently 
and successfully labored to deprive us of the sym- 
pathies of the liberal, just, and humane, on the 
assumption that Slavery has nothing to do with this 
contest—that we are as devoted to its interests and 
its perpetuation as the rebels are.—What must be 
the confusion and chagrin of the Gasparins and 
Brights who have upheld our cause under circum- 
stances in which simple prudence would have 
counseled reserve, if we should now transform 
this slander of our enemies into a blasting truth? 

Suppose the policy recommended as “ reconstrac- 
tion” to prevail, what shall prevent the Tennessee 
rebels re electing Hatris Governor, with a legisia- 
ture to match, and then trying and hanging 
Andrew Johnson, Brownlow, Etheridge, etc., for 
treason in resisting the authority and subverting 
the independence of the State? We know already 
how intense is the malignity of these baffled trait- 
ors—who shall say that, being unable to destroy 
the Union, they may not at least glut their ven- 


geance on its manful upholders? Where is the 
safeguard of the loyal citizens of any rebel State 
under a “reconstruction” which surrenders those 
States to the rebels? 

Suppose they should be restrained from legal 
persecution by a‘mutual amnesty or other act of 
oblivion, what is to prevent their hunting, harass- 
ing, ovtraging Unionists, just as they did in the out- 
set of the rébellion? Who does not know that the 
mouths of outspoken Unionists were stopped with 
tar, and their demonstrations of loyalty suppressed 
by every outrage and indignity, one little year ago? 
Is there any rational ground fer hoping that the 
“Lincoln hirelings” who venture to accept post- 
offices, hips, etc., in 1863, will not be 
treated gs they would have been in 1861? ; 

Men*who believe in the Union and the principles 
it embedies!*the hour of danger is not past—it is 


just befores! A “reconstruction” on @ Pro- 
Slavery basi be a virtual triumph of the re- 
bellion. It enable the rebels toregain by craft 
all that they have lost by violence. It will secure 


to treason the just rewards of loyalty and truth. 
Be warned and be resolute, or the chains which you 
consent to reimpoke on the slaves of traitors will be 
immoygtly fastened on yourselves ! 





IN MEMORIAM. 


(ACROSTIC,) 


Tus grave of hers is green with moss new-grown ; 
Her memory, still too fresh for graven stone, 
Endureés as written on our hearts alone. 

O loving friend! when thee we hither bore, 

Dark was our sorrow as the weeds we wore : 

Our grief hath since grown less—our love grown more. 
Sweet Gift of Ged !* whose gift we could not keep! 
If ever angels sit where willows weep, 

A cover of their white wings shields thy sleep! 
Turopore TILton. 
* Theodosia, in the Greek, signifying Given by God. 





MORNING-CLOUD RELIGION. 
BY, REY. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


I nave ood in “a Swiss valley at the time of 
sunrise, atid seen the mountain-peak above me 
crowned. with a beautiful white coronal. As the 
first syplight strikes it, the cloud of morning incense 
is tipped with rosy fire. One moment it is fleecy 
white. Then it is glowing pink—then burnished 
gold like the robe of the seraphim. Then—gone for 
ever! Before we could call out our companions to 
behold the beautiful spectacle, the glory-cloud was 
disselyed into empty air. And the icy mountain- 
top stood out sharp and bare against the eastero 
sky. 

Turning from the rocky peaks of jasper toward 
the valley about us, lo! the grass is a floor of dia- 
monds. The dewdrops are all jewels. On the 
hedges.hang the necklaces of pearl—over the 
fields are sown the living sapphires. We go in re- 
luctantly to our morning meal ; we come out again, 
and where is the jewelry? Gone for ever in the hot 
rays of the conquering sun. The mountain-top is 
bare; the earth isdry. The “morning cloud and 
the exfly dew” are both among the things that 
were, ‘Opening our Bible and turning to the book 
of we find these very words employed to 
deseri certain sort of showy but short-lived 


oY :; 

“t rly every church may contain more or 
less mémbers whose religion is no more real and 
abiding than the vapor on the mountain-top, it is 
worih while to inquire the causes, and the cure, of 
transient piety. May we not find in one or all of 
the three following reasons the answer to this in- 
quiry ? 

I. The convicted soul, in its first awakening, was 
not brought toa genuine loathing and abandon- 
ment of known sin. In other words, there was no 
Bible-repentance. The impressions of many awak- 
ened persons are merely terror. They feel the 
danger of sin, but not its abominable filthiness. 


endent. 


pot as pleasing Men but God, which trieth our Hearts.” 
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false hope, throw it away and seek a better. So 
shall your “goodness” be not merely a morning 
vapor, but a cloud of blessings through life’s long 
useful day, and at sunset it shall burn with the 
golden glories reflected from the better world. 

4 





THE CRIME OF COMPROMISE WITH 
SLAVERY. 


BY REV. GEORGE B. CHEEVER, D.D. 


Tue prospect of the torture and misinterpretation 
of the United States Constitution surviving the re- 
bellion and the war, and being renewed as the na- 
tional covenant, is dreadful in the extreme. Yet 
this will be the result of the proposed compromise, 
by which the slaveholding states are to be brought 
back into the Union, just as they were. The slaye- 
eodes of those states, which by virtue of the rebel- 
lion are now annihilated, will be renewed, in effect 
re-enacted by our Government, and made the rule 
by which the Constitution itself is to be interpreted. 
Slavery is to be forced into the Constitution by 
means of those slave-codes being recognized as de- 
termining that the words “service due,” in our 
Constitution, mean slgvery. This will be, on our 
part, @ worse crime against humanity and against 
God, than if our fathers, or the framers of our Con- 
stitution, had inserted in that instrument the word 
slavery, and plainly made it the law. 

The naming of it would have been a plain warn- 
ing, and none could have been deceived by it. A 
law establishing slavery would have been unques- 
tionable and unquestioned, dnd would not have 
been endured. If it had been endured, no person 
would have pretended that it did not mean property 
in man, but merely the right by contract to a man’s 
services. But the pretense that service due means 
slavery, and the bringing in and establishing of 
slavery without any express provision or law for it, 
and without so much as naming it, isa greater 
crime by far than the explicit mention of it, and the 
most stringent and palpable law for it, could have 
been. The notice from an assassin that he means 
to kill you at such a time and place, gives you fair 
fair warning, and puts you on your defense. 
But an invitation to you, at such a time and 
place, to pay him what you owe him, and then 
the demand of your life, as being what you owe 
him, is a double crime. It is such a crime that 
they are committing who affirm that the claim and 
obligation of “service due,” as set forth in our 
Constitution, is the establishment and obligation of 
slavery. Nothing in the history of legislative 
crime, or of cruelty and despotism, ever equaled 
the iniquity of giving slavery a constitutional claim, 
an establishment by law, without so much as nam- 
ing it, or describing it, or any one of its qualities or 
elements, but bringing it inas an inference from the 
words “ service due,” an assumed meaning of those 
words. 

But what an immeasurable addition to such a 
crime and villainy of legislation, when it is known 
in history, and cannot be disputed, that the words 
service due were adopted, were chosen and fixed 
upon, on purpose to avoid the possibility of estab- 
lishing slavery! This is the acknowledged fact in 
regard to the only clause in our Constitution by 
which the supporters of slavery attempt to establish 
the constitutional right and obligation of that crime. 
No one denies that Mr. Madison affirmed in the 
convention respecting the Constitutiof tifat the 
word service was chosen, was adopted, instead of 
slavery or servitude, because it would be wrong to 
admit into that instrument any sanction of property 
inman. The idea of such an iniquity should be 
kept out of an instrument intended for the preserva- 
tion of liberty, and founded on the claim of freedom 
as a universal right. 

It is impossible to deduce the right of slavery, or 
the existence of it, out of the obligation of persons 
to service; the right of converting persons into 
chattels, the right of destroying their personality, 
and establishing property in man, under the claim 
of service due. How horrible would be the state 





They quake at the sight of God as a punisher, 
but do aot quake at their own guiltiness. 
see that there is a hell that follows after their sins, 
but do not see that there is a hell too zn their sins. 
Of course such persons do not abandon sin thorough- 
ly or seek after a radical change of heart. And 
without “ grief and hatred of sin” there can be no 
Bible-repentance. A religion that began in mere 
spasmodic terror is likely to end as it began. For 
aman who has not abandoned his favorite sins, 


his petted and his profitable sins, cannot claim to | 


be a genuine enduring Christian. 

Il. The awakened soul when troubled by legal 
terrors did not betake itself to Christ. Sensibly 
diseased, it compounded quack remedies for itself. 
"Christ was not sought after—believed on—and 
heartily embraced. There was no love of Jesus 
awakened as a master-passion with the man. Had 
the soul reached Christ, it were safe. For there 
are few apostasies from Calvary. Believers hold 
to the cross, because the cross holds them. 

II. A third cause of morning-cloud religion is 
the attempt to live on promises instead of perform- 
ances. The man trusts in resolutions, and never 
reaches actual downright doing of duty. He means 
to be—hopes to be—promises to be actively obedi- 
ent to Christ,—but never does one deed or makes 
one sacrifice for him. On the day when the cov- 
enant of church-membership is made, the young 
novice is fluent in promises for his future life. He 
will serve God to-morrow. The morrow comes 
and goes, and sees not one stroke of thorough serv- 
ice done, not one sin crucified, not a single labor 
of charity undertaken. Before a week has rolled 
by, the man’s religion has begun to evaporate, and 
in a year there is nothing left of him but a name 
on the church-register. 

How many a brilliant beginning have we seen 
that so soon ended in nothingness! For a brief 
time the “cloud” was beautiful. As it hung in 
prominence before our eyes, the rays of hope 
painted it with a ruddy glow. Christian friends 
hailed it as acloud of promise. Praying souls— 
who had longed for just such appearances of piety 
in the man—grew thankful that their prayers were 
réceiving a fulfillment. 

But presently it grew thinner. It began to scat- 
ter into looseness; then into emptiness. It was 
not a shower-cloud of spiritual blessings like the 
life of an Oberlin, a Raikes, a Haldane, a Whitfield, 
or a Harlan Page. But only vapor! Beautiful 
vapor for a little time, and then vanishing away ! 

In every church there may be just such profes- 
sors. They are not backsliders, for they never 
had any genuine grace to lapse from. Are they 
hypocrites? Perhaps not ; forthat is a harsh word, 
and implies cold-blooded deception and falsehood. 
These unhappy persons never intended to deceive 
others ; they, were simply deceived in themselves. 
They entered the church from an entirely mistaken 
view of their own condition. Perhaps they were 
he subjects—or rather the victims—of a spurious 
religious excitement. Or, under the foolish per- 
suasion Of injudicious friends, were hurried into 
church engagements. Their vows are no longer 
regarded. Their professions no longer deceive. 
A galling yoke of bondage is their church-member- 
ship now, when it ought to be the symbol and the 
seal of a happy. wedded union to Jesus Christ. 

What is the duty of such persons? To leave 
the eburch at once? Ido notthink so. Shall they 
abandon the table of the Lord? I think not. Let 
them rather seek anew the Lord of the table. Let 
them come back to Christ with genuine contrition 
ior their sin, and honest acknowledgment of their 
sed mistake. Let them “repent and do their first 
works.” Wiser from the bitter experience of their 
own failures, let them begin afresh and begin 
aright. Wenever knew a false professor saved by 
leaving the church. But we have known of scores 
who were saved in it by timely repentance and 





feith in Christ. Candid reader! if you have a 


They | 


of society where such infinite cruelties and frauds 
| of legislation, and such tortures of humanity under 
| pretense of legislative right, could be endured! 
The Constitution declares that no person shall 
| be deprived of liberty without due process of law; 
| and therefore the framers of the Fugitive-Slave bill 
| were careful to exclude the right of trial by jury, 
because they knew that this would require the pro- 
| duction of a particular law establishing slavery, 
| defining it to be service due, and constituting A, B, 
and C, with their posterity, its victims ; and no such 
law could be produced. Moreover, the article for- 
| bidding any bill of attainder makes the forfeiture of 
rights impossible from parent to child, and in con- 
nection with the preamble of the Constitution, 
makes it inevitable that every babe born in the 
United States after the adoption of the Constitution 
was free born. Every such child, made a slave, 
was kidnapped, and our Government are bound to 
release and protect all such persons and their pos- 
terity. There are plenty of constitutional pro- 
visions for abolishing slavery, in accordance with 
the supreme law and purpose of the Constitution, 
which is freedom and justice, not slavery and in- 
justice. 

And, in fact, the South have long been aware 

that the moment the conscience of the North should 
be brought to interpret the Constitution according 
to the claims of justice, equity, and freedom, the 
whole system of slavery would be swept away. 
It was their foresight of this, their fear of a Northern 
conscience set right, that hurried them to break up 
the Union, and demand a new Constitutional 
‘guerantee of slavery. They had seen the tide 
rising, and, moved by fear, prepared an ark for the 
saving of themselves and their domestic missionary 
institution from the flood. They had patriarchs 
of experience to govern the ark, and no want of 
beasts to erowd into it. And they were confident 
of an Ararat, meanwhile waiting for the Northern 
Dove with the olive branch of compromise, after 
which they would issue forth to offer sacrifice ; and 
the fear of them and the dread of them should be 
on every creature. And now they are in a fair 
way to realize these expectations. Already they 
see the bow in the clouds, a guarantee of rights 
securely perpetuated, and a sign that the fanaticism 
of a universal liberty shall never again become a 
flood. 
On the heels of our victories, our commanders 
are issuing proclamations for slave-catching and 
slave- driving, intimating that the giving liberty to 
the slaves would be a diabolical crime, the inten- 
tion of which has been wickedly imputed to us, but 
that we are too good Christians to entertain any 
such design, and that our armies have marched 
into the South simply to protect and guarantee all 
the institutions and usagés of the South, of what- 
ever kind, and especially to put down insurrections 
of the slaves at the point of the bayonet. This is 
the bow in the clouds. This is the covenant that 
there shall be no more abolition deluges. 

And men still pretend that we are bound by the 
Constitution to sustain and protect slavery! If 
Satan had thus entered and got possession of the 
Constitution, and of the whole South by means of 
it, our first duty would be to turm him out of the 
Constitution. He has no claim there, on the ground 
that our fathers let him in, any more than Baa! had 
claim in Judea, on the ground that former kings had 
given him an altar, on the g of Jeroboam’s 
calves, or Ahabjs and Omri’s statutes for their wor- 
ship. . 
Th Josiah’s time the Temple of God had been so 
desecrated, that its apartments were all filled with 
abominations, so that when Josiah éntered on his 
work of reform, he found idols in possession of the 
Holy of Holies. It was Solomon himself, the 
framer and builder of that Temple, who set up 
altars to Moloch within its hallowed precincts. 
Now it might have been as justly argued that 





Josiah had no right to take back the Temple to the 
service of God, because Solomon had set up idol 
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worship in it, as that we are prohibited from admin- 
istering our Constitution in the service of freedom, 
because a Fugitive-Slave bill has been grafted on 
its articles. 1f Josiah had set up again an image of 
Baal right between the cherubim, with the snout of 
a swine’s head for adoration, the intrusion of this 
monster would not have been a viler or more 
impious debasement or audacity, than the attempt 
to reconstruct the Union and slavery, to set up 
again this Dagon of inhumanity and impiety in the 
Temple of our Religion and Constitution. 








OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 26, 1862. 
To tne Epirors Or Tue INDEPENDENT : 

If the recent victories at Forts Henry and Doaelson 
“ filled your citizens with joy, and made your city gay 
with flags fluttering from all flag-staffs and masts and 
festooning public and private windows,” how shall F 
describe the transports and jubilations of our people, 
who are so much nearer these battle- fields, and whose 
sons and brothers bore so prominent a part in these 
heroic achievements ? 

So long had the inactivity of our army hung over 
us its gloomy pall, and so thoroughly had our patience 
turned into sullen desperation, that when the news 
of these victories came flying over the wires the re- , 
vulsion of feeling was overwhelming, and passions 
long pent up burst forth in voleanic force of joy, 
thanksgiving, and congratwations. Flags, bells, 
cannon, rockets, bonfires, illuminations, and shoutings 
vainly strove to give expression to our wild rejoicings, 
which nothing but a grand aurora, a splendid meteoric 
shower, or the sudden uprising of a Vesuvius in the 
midst of our lake, could adequately symbolize. But 
in the midst of this turbulence of joy, the God of 
battles was not forgotten, nor were our people un- 
mindful of their friends who had fallen in the fierce 
conflict. About $2,000 were immediately raised in aid 
of the wounded, multitudes volunteered to go to the 
hospitals as nurses, and the Illinois Central Railroad 
Company sent to Cairo a large delegation of their 
mechanics to repair the disabled gun-boats, and to 
prepare and place those huge mortars on their beds 
and on board their respective boats. The first flood 
of emotion has settled down into a deep, broad stream 
of hopefulness and determination, animating alike the 
citizen and the soldier—a stream which will sweep on 
until treason and rebellion are swept into the gulf 
of—something deeper than Mexico. It would do 
your patriotic hearts good to see with what alacrity 
our troops turn out from Camp Douglas—which is 
being emptied of soldiers—and press on to the seat of 
war. 

And what shall I say of the rebel prisoners, abont 
seven thousand of whom have been for a few days 
passing through our streets to this camp? Old 
Mother Goose’s song, 

“Hark! hark! hear the dogs bark ! 
The beggars are coming to town ; 
Some in rags, some in jags, 
And some in velvet gowns,” 
does not half describe them, and the velvet must be 
leit out altogether. I have seen the Paddy from Cork, 
emigrants from all countries tumbled out upon the 
wharves, dock-loafers, rag-pickers, wandering gyp- 
sies, wild Indians, beggars, and niggers such as were 
niggers, and these all had some uniform; but such a 
motley, streaked, speckled, multitudinous conglom- 
eration of ragamuffins as have dragged their way— 
muddy at both ends—to our camp, beggars all de- 
scription. Women’s flats, night-caps, caps of nonde- 
script pattern, and no caps at all, handkerchicfs and 
slouched hats, formed their head-gear, which in many 
cases was so incumbered with hair and beard that 
the face appeared like a rat peeping through a great 
bunch of tow. Wrapped around theirbean-pole forms 
were bed-blankets, horse-blankets, quilts, rugs, and 
carpetings of every dolor and figure. Piled up on 
their backs were huge bundles of old duds, while in 
their hands they carried dish-pans, milk-pans, frying- 
pans, spiders, skillets, baking-kettles, tea-kettles, pots, 
and all manner of massive iron utensils, which at 
the North were used generations gone by. Truly, 
thought I, if this is Southern civilization, then the 
whole South ought to be marched through our cities— 
just as Indians sometimes are—for the benefit of 
both parties. Hereafter, Olmsted’s books on the 


credulity, and without the need of illustrations by 
Hogarth or any other artist. As these men passed 
along our streets, the remarks which were made by 
spectators who thronged the sidewalks were as odd 
as the assemblage which evoked them; and yet all 
these compliments were uttered in a tone inaudible to 
the prisoners, who have been treated with studied 
kindness in our city. A governor of one of the rebel 
states recently said, “ Every man in our Confederate 
army is a gentleman,” and we remember his words. 
Most amusing were the exclamations, grimaces, and 
gesticulations of our colored brethren, who were so 
galvanized with joy at seeing their Southern friends 
cooped up under guard, as almost to go into the St. 
Vitus’ dance. 

Through the kindness of Colonel Tucker, com- 
mander at the camp, I was permitted to visit these 
prisoners after they had been quartered in the bar- 
racks recently occupied by our soldiers. Here they 
have ample fires, sleeping places, and rations, and 
were making good use of the plentiful supplies of 
water; and I must confess that after they -had re- 
lieved themselves of several thicknesses of extra 
duds and dirt, they appeared to some better advant- 
age. mong them are some men of property, and 
seme church-members. All with whom I conversed 
protested their devotion to the Union, and endeavored 
to explain their position by saying that they had been 
drafted or forced to enlist to avoid the consequences 
of being spotted as Union men. Much surprise they 
expressed at the kind treatment they had experienced, 
and most freely did they confess the deceptions which 
had been practiced upon them as to the character and 
designs of Northern men. After making all due 
allowance for affected loyalty, I was more than ever im- 
pressed with the crimson guilt of Southern politicians, 
and, if possible, the greater guilt of those lying Northern 
editors, who had for so long a time and so indus- 
triously misrepresented anti-slavery men and the 
Republican party. Hear the provincialisms and 
negio dialect of these Southern men, behold their 
ignorance, and who can wonder how it is that a few 
politicians can rule the Southern whites, reduced as 
they are almost to the level of the negro? The 
most of these prisoners are from Tennessee, Missis« 
sippi, and Texas. The officers have been removed to 
Columbus, Ohio, for safe keeping; and the privates 
who remain will be well guarded, and will receive 
the faithful attentions of Christian people. . 

‘A letter just received from Cheshire, Ct., the former 
residence of Flag-officer Foote, says: “A flag is to 
be raised on Commodore Foote’s old homestead. It 
has been preparing for more than a week.” In the 
Commodore’s discourse, a few Sabbaths since in Cairo, — 
he is reported to have said : 

““That on the morning before he made the attack on Fort Henry, 
he prayed and wrestled with God until he was confident of success, 
He felt that in speaking thus he was ex himself to ridicule 
in certain quarters ; but feeling, as he did, that we are de ‘ 
SKasing we mutt iguomiatously fil in the feat work before way 

ve up) tated utterance to hig. 
Satta hehe Se eee one 

The Chicago Sanitary Commission has to-day 
emptied its rooms, and sent its last box of supplies to 
the hospitals. As we are to gain new victories at . 
the sacrifice of blood. and limbs, the soldier's aid 
societies in the West will see the necessity of sending 
in new supplies. 

The Society of Inquiry of our Theological Semin: 
have issued circulars to a great number of regime 
in our army, comprising some twenty-eight inquiries, ' 
concerning the chaplains—their denomination, aetae. 
ter, and official conduct; the number of Christians 
among Officers and privates, mode of ng the 
Sabbath, prayer-meetings, religious ~asdea ent the ° 
moral ition of the soldiers. 

go mene d at moe pe siysr 
“I have three steam-en operation, running . 
twelve cotton- sete ee by the negroes, to , 
the surprise of the Yankees, who had suppesed that , 
the negroes did not know enough to do such work... 
] have found them anxious to learn to read, and 
devotional; and Government intends to esfa>’ 
schools among them on these islands and vieinity.” 

Here I am at the end of my long letter, and rearly 
a column of religious news left out, (which shal! be 
sent next week,) and all this for the wickedness of 
secesh, which was not at a}! diminished in my esti- 
mate by my city taxes—just about double what they 
were last year. What will Eastern speculators in 
Western lands do under these war taxes ? ps 
some of them will give me @ tract to found a Puritan 





colony upon it! Porrray, ‘ 
Cc Post- Office, Box 4,412. 


slave states will be read by our citizens without in- ° 
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‘Henry Ward Beecher.* 


~ families of a nation were to reform, the nation 





Sermon 


« Atp he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the ehildren to their fathers, lest I come and smite the 
arth with a curse.”—MAL, iv. 6, 


‘With this verse the Old Testament ends. Our 
text to-day is the last verse of the Old Testament. 
A period of four hundred years yet lay undeveloped 
before the Messiah should come. A period of four 
thousand years had passed since the Messiah was 
first promised. During the foregoing period peoples 
had risen and grown, decayed and perished ; nations 
had washed each other away in blood ; laws and 
institutions had come and gone, almost as grass in 
the ficid. But in one nation a connected history 
had extended through about fifteen hundred years ; 
andthe religious records of that people, fragmentary 
and irregular, had been more or less preserved. 
And some parts of these records had been gathered 
together, and framed into an authoritative code, 
and were the sources of religious knowledge, of 
authority, and of civil government. They had the 
sanction of time, and of the noblest men whom the 
times had developed, and thus of God himself. The 
iagt that stood in this glorious line of prophets and 
teachers was Malachi—whoever is meant by this 
generic title; for it is supposed that the personal 
name is lost;and that only this term, signifying 
messenger, remains. ; 

‘So far down had he come toward the Messiah, 
that the East was already growing bright with his 
coming. And yet, four hundred years were to 
come. But a prophet’s thought, like a bird’s wing, 
eati changé zones almost in an hour. Already the 
coming of Christ was near, and he predicts the end 
of sacrifices, and the coming of a more glorious era. 
The vision was almost ended, for the desired of 
nations was coming, and almost come. The last 
prophet looked down toward the future, and he was 
taking his last long, earnest gaze. 

“What,” every heart naturally asks, “was the 
Jast thing revealed in the last verse, of the last 
chepter, of the last book, of the Old Testament, as 
the last vision of the last prophet?” What were 
the last sounds that were left ringing in the ear for 
the next four hundred years, as, after a bell ceases 
to be struck, the sound still rolls through the air? 
What were the words that, when the last record 
‘was ended, were to come with blessed undulations 
down to our time? Listen to them: 

“And he shall turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children, and the heart ef the children to their 
fathers” —and then the sanction—* lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse.” 

The institution nearest to the heart of society is 
the family. The most important office in society is 
the parental office. The sphere of each family is 
small, but the number of these spheres is incalcu- 
lable. As each drop is small, but the sea is vast, 
#0 is it in society. Families are the springs of 
society. Nations, like rivers, run baek to rills and 
springs—sequestered, sheltered, and almost insig- 
nificant in their individuality. But thence come 
the Amazons, the Orinocos, the Mississippis. 
Althovgh, when we loek upon the family in its 
own separate organization, and think of its imper- 
fections and evils, it seems to be of very little ac- 
edunt, yet there is no other institution that for a 
moment can compare in importance with it. 

‘Beciension in religion “will be found to be ac- 
companied with carelessness in the family; and 
the earliest steps of religious reformation ought to 
take place in the family. For the prophet was in- 
veighing against the sins of his age, and preaching 
reformation to the people ; and the first step toward 
a true and radical reform was to be in the house- 
hold. Parents were to practice their duties toward 
their children, and the children were to practice 
their duties toward their parents. And if all the 


would be reformed. 

'The church is important; the lecture and pray- 
er-meeting are important ; but the most important 
of allis the family. And all preparation for God's 
‘work should begin in the household. Many per- 
sons are for ever running around for revivals, care- 
less of home, neglectful of children, and seeking 
their own pleasurable excitement, frequently, in a 
kind of religious carnival. The regularity of the 
family, often, is almost lost in the tumultuous exhil- 
arations of religious excitements. Now, any con- 
ception of religious culture and life that leaves the 
family out, or that is at the expense of the family, 
is. fundamentally wrong, and in the end cannot but 
be mischievous. Genial and general religious 
excitements have their benefits. The world could 
not get on without them. Man is a social being, 
réligiously,as much as in any other respect; and 
revivals of religion are normal. But, good as are 
religious excitements, they have evils and dangers, 
which must be watched against; and this is one of 
them: when they do not spring as the proper 
streams out of the family; or when they go for- 
ward only as church movenients, and not as family 
movements. The divinity of revivals may be tested 
by their effect on the family. [f they turn the 
heart of the parents toward their children, and the 

heart of the children toward their parents, they are 
of- God. If they increase the love of the family ; 
if they cause the tendrils of love to draw the mem- 
bers of the family closer and closer to each other ; 
if under their influence blossoms and elusters of 
love hang in abundance on the family-tree, then 
you may be sure that it is the true religion that is 
revived. But if the family has no blessing, and the 
dew is on the church, you may be in doubt wht€ther 
it is a divine blessing, or any blessing at al. If 
religious excitements make home dull, and parental 
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@ missive, his responsibility would not be greater 
or more real than that which is laid upon us when 
we undertake to bring up children. They are not 
simply playthings, although they do make play- 
things. They are not mere little pleasure-bells, 
although no bells ever ring so sweetly. They are 
not instruments of music, and pictures, and flowers 
of dear delight in our households, that we may 
enjoy them, and that they may enjoy themselves. 
They are not frolicsome kittens and singing-birds, 
for our pleasure and theirown. They are God’s 
immortals. They are sent forth to make an earthly 
pilgrimage; and you are their schoolmasters and 
pilots... It isasolemn thing to have such a charge 
put into your hands. 

2. This responsibility is just, inasmuch as God 
has framed the family so that nothing can exceed 
the advantage which parents have in rearing their 
children. Everything is prepared so as to make it 
possible for parents to discharge their duty toward 
their children.. They take the child before all other 
influences. None whispers before the mother into 
the child’s ear. None gains ascendency over the 
child before the parent. Before character is formed, 
before even initial habits are formed, before any 
tendencies whatever are developed, from the pulp 
to the gristle, the parent has the child, and it is be- 
tween these that the work is to be done that makes 
the bone or frame of character. It would not be 
fair, perhaps, if our ¢hildren, before coming to us, 
had been in the hands of intermediate parties, and 
came With habits fastened upon thom, that the 
parent should be held accountab!e for those sins of 
the child of which he is in no wise the cause. But 
the child is yours before it is anybody else's; and if 
anything is to be written on it, you are to write it. 
You may not be responsible for the condition of its 
body, the state of its health, or the combinations of 
its faculties; but you are responsible for the work 
4 teaching and training it—of which, more here- 
afier. - 

The parent receives the child in a condition per- 
fectly fitted to be molded and stamped. The child 
comes to us with all natural adaptations for taking 
impressions. It is sympathetic, trustfal, and imi- 
tative. - It knows only to follow us, and imitate us, 
and believe us. The child sees everything through 
the parents’ seeing; hears everything through the 
parents’ hearing; believes everything through the 
parents’ believing. If my parents had told me 
fantastic stories of ghosts and hobgoblins, they 
would have been true to me. So true are such 
things when told to children by their parents, that 
if you teach your child Brahminism, forty years 
can scarcely suffice to shake it out of him. If you 
teach your children Catholicism. they will be Cath- 
olies; and if you teach them Protestantism, they 
will be Protestants. ‘The hardest work we have to 
do in this world is to correct the mistakes of parents 
in the education of their children. 

Now, although this may have no bearing in re- 
spect to the child’s accountability in free agency, it 
illustrates the fact that the parent receives the child 
into his hands when it is in that condition in which 
impressions can most easily be made upon it. 

When once china or porcelain has been inseribed, 
and put into a furnace, and baked and glazed, you 
eannot rub the inscription off. It is too late then. 
If you want to rub it off, you must do it while the 
ware is in the “ biscuit.” When children come into 
our hands they are in the “biscuit,” and we can 
inscribe.on them what we please. 

The parent receives the child into an involunta- 
ry atmosphere of love, which is that summer in 
which all good dispositions must grow. God has 
ordained this as the atmosphere which shall sur- 
round the child in his earlier years. In later life 
the child comes into companionship; and God has 
ordained other co-ordinate affections to rise up 
around about him then. So that, in the household, 
characteristically, the atmosphereis love. Justice, 
and all other feelings, in the family, act in the 
sphere, and under the control, of parental love. And 
nowhere else is love so much the predominating ele- 
It is not in 


ernor Morgan cannot have such a love for all who 
are under his jurisdiction, that he shall in all cases 
mete out justice through that element. It can be 
nowhere except in the family; and it could not be 
It is so arranged in 
the divine economy that the parent shall love the~ 
child, and be controlled by love in administering. 
for the child. Love is the atmospheric condition in 
which we are to mold and teach the child. The 
child is given to us before it is given to anybody 
else ; it4s given to usin a moldable state; and a 
summper is provided in which advantage can be 
taken of this moldable state. 

Besides, the family is sheltered from contact, and 
temptation, and interruption. Itis not like a ship 
on the deep. It is more like a boat in some protect- 
ed harbor. There we have our children for twelve 
or fifteen years before anybody but ourselves can 
have much to do with them. God, as it were, di- 
vides the time of their earthly existence, and makes 
a large portion of it subject to our control. Sixty 
years being far beyond the average period of human 
life, for full one quarter of the time allotted to our 
children in this world God shelters them, and makes 
them inaccessible to outward influences, and ap- 
points us to be their teachers, in order that they 
may be prepared to go through the other three-quar- 
ters of their life. , 

The family is the only institution in which one 
can repel all invasion and all despotism from state 
and from meddling priests. A man’s household, 
even under arbitrary governments, is regarded as 
more sacred than any other place. Even tyrants 
do not interfere with the relations of husband and 
wife, parent and child, brother and sister. The 
family is free in all countries where civilization 
prevails. Where a crown is on the head, and an 
iron scepter is in the hand, there is liberty at least 
in the household. Where the superstitious priest 
has been shedding twilight and darkness, and mak- 
ing bats and owls speak, calling them birds of 
heaven, there still has been the lamp of true in- 
struction burning on the altar of the family. The 
family has been a chureh in the wilderness thou- 





and filial duties and relations tame or tasteless, they 


may be suspected of being spurious, carnal, worldly. ' 


And-when there begins to be a desire for a revival 
of God's work, it is not wrong to desire that the con- 
gregation should be inflamed, and that there should 
be a multiplication of meetings, in which Chris- 


tians, coming together, may exchange their thoughts | 


and mingle their feelings ; but it is wrong te sup- 
that a revival should begininthe church. The 
imily is a hearth raked ‘up, and the fire must be 
unraked there. And every one must bring his 
home-brand and lay it on the altar of the church. 
Then the revival in the chureh will be genuine. 
i revivals begin in churches and thence 
ge. into-families. At any rate, either first or last, 
every true revival of religion must reach the fam- 
ily. A revival that does not reach the family is 
im if not spurious. 
do not wish to take away the sanctity of the 
* church, or lower your idea of its importance in the 
religious education of men. My object is not to 
take away from the authority of religious institu- 
tions, but to add something to them—namely, the 
household. I would make you feel that God’s first 
eburch is there, and that his truest priests and 
whagistrates are there—for, king and priest is he 
is parent. , 
‘I. propose to endeavor to inspire in your minds a 
sense of the duties and privileges of Christian 
pats and teachers with regurdo the young unde 
care. 

l. Parents are responsible to God and to human 
poviety for their children. When children are bora 
to you, the most solemn book is opened, so far as 
u are concerned, that ever is openes except that 

hich relates to your own soul’s fate. The ac- 
count that begins to be incurred when parents 
ice because a ehild is born to them, is the most 
account that ever is incurred, aside frem 

one’s own individual duty toward God. I do not 
mean that all the misconduct and evil-endings of 
the child are to come back upon the parent, and 
there is to be in the child no free will, so that 

‘ne individual aceount can belong to him. For if a 
parent has cleansed his skirts of his children, the 
guilt of their sins will rest on their head, and not 
onhis. But unless the parent can show that the 
child’s misconduct and wreck of eternity are not 
attributable to any fault of his, the weight of the 
child’s condemnation will be divided—no, it will 
not be divided : it will rest undivided on the child’s 
head, and undivided on the parent’s head. It is a 
responsibility assumed by every parent, to look 
after the welfare, te! and eternal, of his child. 
If God had sent to bs Pipe pvt gs of 
venly writ, saying, “I send to school to you my 
<< , Child: take it, teach it, and bring it 
baok to heaven ; and let its education be the test of 


* Preached at Plymouth church, Brooklyn, Sunday morning, 
Fob. 16, 1862, Reported for The Independent by T. J. Eutuxwoop. 
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sands of times when the outward church had gone 
away into captivity; and thousands of times there 
has been liberty in the family when there was no 
‘liberty in the state. 

Such, then, are the circumstances in which we 
are placed as parents. God has put our children 
into our hands with the declaration that they are 
his; that they have in them the germ of immortal- 
ity ; that their existence has a beginning but no 
ending; and that he commits them to our charge, 
that we may fit them for the future life that is pre- 
pared forthem. Upon every parent God has laid 
the responsibility of opening and developing the 
child’s mind, and carrying it along to manhood. 
And it will be a very fearful account that we shall 
have to render, as to what we have done for and 
with our children. \ 

3. The destiny of a child renders it worthy of a 
parent’s whole heart, thought, and time. It is 
God’s child that you are teaching; and you are 
teaching it for God, and for eternity. We learn to 
disesteem the noblest things. We are so much 
given to sense, that we learn to read only in a 
ll a e most transcendent truths and prin- 
ciples. 

There. is a bdirth-note of joy in the household. 
The new father and mother—their friends smile, 
partly in mirth and partly from sympathy, at their 
overflowing gladness. A child is born; and the 
first child born in a family—it is wonderful! The 
life of the first child is wonderful! All the way 
through it is a wonderful child! Its eyes are 
wonderful; its nose is wonderful; its mouth is 
wonderful! It grows more and more wonderful 
up to the first tooth, which is the most wonderful 
of all! Its hands are wonderful ; and its feet are 
pest all admiration! Its first step is wonderful! 
And its first word—the nurse, the servants, and all 
the neighbors, must know it; and it is chronicled 
and remembered. There is a kind of legend of the 
early child ; of its wonderful doings and not doings ; 
of its wonderful traits and developments. Yes, it 
is wonderful. : But that is not all. 

If God should open the gate of heaven, and show 
you @ procession of radiant angels walking hither 
and thither, you would be filled with a kind of 
wondering amazement, that you had been permitted 
to see such a celestial vision ; but I tell you that to 
look on angels whose race is accomplished, and 
who stand in Zion and before God, is not to be 
co , for wonder, with looking upon a child 
in the cradle, of which God says to you, “ There 
are undeveloped in that child endless ages of expe- 
rience; a character whose duration shall have no 
bounds ; a life that shall go on for ever and for 
ever. 

Think not that God has put into your cradle an 
animated doll. Think not that God has put a child 
there to make you proud and happy because you 
are on a par with your neighbors that have got 
children, and are at last in full manhood, walki 

in the procession of parents. It is eternal life that 
has begun there. It is the commencement of a 
divine administration ever an accountable soul. It 








your fidelity”—if God had sent to the parent such | 


he 


is the lending by God to you of one of his most 
precious things—an- immortal nature. And you 
that as parents have children committed to your 
hands to be educated for heaven, have a charge 
that is ten thousand times more important than any 
earthly kingdom. Your child is given to you to be 
brought up in the manner best caleulated to qualify 
it fox the life to come. Your suprenigey oper it is 
absolute. It is a reign that shall neve be dis- 
crowned. The laws that you enact, and the citi- 
zenship that you develop, are to be permanent. 
They will continue for ever and for ever. 

And with such a charge it is worth your while 
io stay at home. Sometimes mothers think it is 
herd to be shut up at home with the care of little 
children. But she that takes care of little children 
takes care of great eternities. She that takes care 
of a little child takes care of an empire that knows 
no bounds and no dimensions. 

It was a great thing to have been a Milton, and 
to have written many of his sonnets, that are like 
birds without nests, singing in the air, and never 
tiring. It is a great thing to have written his 
“ Paradise Lost,” and various other poems of his. 
But the mother that is bringing up a child is deing 
a work that is transcendently greater than the 
writing of any of Milton's pieces. The parent that 
stays at home and takes care of children, is doing a 
work as boundless as God's heart. 

4. As when the time for seed-sowing is past, if 
the seed is not sown no industry or regret can 
avail; so when a child has gone forth from: under 
the parental care, if the work is not done you caa- 
not follow it, nor change it. Some alleviation there 
may be, and some after refuge; but-there cau be 
no complete remedy. There is no way of compen- 
sating for neglect to sow the seed at: the proper 
time. The seed-sowing time is whew Your chil- 
dren are at home, in your family ; and if you are 
going to do anything for them you must do it then. 
Then take heed. The time is flying. What you 
do for your children, do quickly, or it will be too 
late.. You may be takea from them. If. are 
taken from you, thank God. Happy is thef family 
that has cherubs in heaven. Blessed are they 
whose care and responsibility are ended because 
Christ hath taken their darlings. Better teachers 
than you are, are angels. A better parent than 
you are,is God. And blessed are those of your 
children that have gone to be with him. But what 
is done for those that yet remain with you, must be 
done speedily. Your days are ages in their effect, 
and yetthey are fugitive as the arrow that flits 
through the air. 

So many are the responsibilities to which one 
subjects himself when he undertakes the rearing 
of an immortal being, that if when standing at the 
beginning of life we had a vision of what it was to 
be a parent, and of what would be the fate of our 
children, I do not believe one in ten thousand would 
dare to assume the parental relation. And yet we 
go on and assume that relation heedlessly and 
thoughtlessly. 

Parents, then, are to accept their children under 
these high responsibilities. They are to accept 
them, in the first place, for their bodily benefit. 
This is a point that scarcely needs to beenlarged 
upon. There are, however, many instructions 
pertinent to it which might be given with profit, 
because parents -thaving the care of children’s 
bodies are usually very little informed as to the 
laws of health. If there had been laws of health 
laid down in the written Bible, parents would have 
thought that they were responsible for the bodily 
condition of their children. But the written Bible is 
not the only volume that God has given us. There 
are two Bibles. One is a printed book, and the 
other is nature. And the laws of God in nature 
are as much laws as those in the printed book. 
You are as much bound to find out and obey the 
former as the latter. The pains and penalties of 
violation are just as certain in the one case as im 
the other. And if God has imposed upon you the 
duty of educating a child for another world, and if 
that education is.associated with the child's bodily 
condition, you are bound to know how to bring the 
child up healthily. Much attention should be 
given by parents te this subjeet; for many of the 
infelieities of children spring from their physical 
state. Many and many a child has been spoiled 
by reason of wrong training in this regard!" The 
life of many a child has been a fruitless endeavor 
to overcome the mischiefs done to his health through 
the ignoranee of parents. . a doe 

But the body is of the least impo: The 
child is not merely to be prepared fo? the f 7 
session and enjoyment of its own bodily powers, as 
a splendid animal : it is to be prepared for its social 
condition in life ; and the household is the school 
in which it is te be taught principles and duties 
which shall make it a good neighbor, a good citizen, 
a good member of society ; and the parent is to be 
the teacher. 

But that is only a part. All those elements 
which are to shape the child’s after life on earth, 
have their seed-form in the family ; and the parent 
stands to teach the child in these things. 

But that is notall. The parent undertakes fo 
teach the child so that it shall be fit, not alone for 
this world, but for the world to cotme. You are to 
train your children for immortality and glory. You 
are to teach and train your children, both. You 
are first to teach them all true ideas that are need- 
ful. But ‘when you have done that, you have dnly 
half performed your duty. You are to ¢rain them 
in those ideas,also. ‘‘ Train up a child in the way 
he should go; and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” Many a child has been taught in 
the way he should go, and yet departed from it 
when he became old. Teaching is not enough.: It 
must be followed by training—that is, nurture. 
We are to bring our children up “in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord.” ‘The nurture of chil- 
dren, the training of children, is the practicing them 
in things which we teach; the developing them 
into right habits of disposition and conduct; the 
establishing them in a true life. In the family 
ought to begin, not only physical training, and social 
training, and secular training, (though these shou!d 
have an important place in the discipline and govern- 
ment of every family,) but that training which is 
spiritual. 

And now, my brethren, let me speak to you on 
this subject. There is a greater diffusion of Chris- 
tianity m the world at this time, probably, than 
there ever was before. It covers a greater number 
of families than it has covered at any earlier period. 
But its intensity is evidently diminishing. Chris- 
tian fidelity in the household is not carried to such 
an extentas it wasformerly. There are a hundred 
Christian families now where there used to be one ; 
but Christian families used to be more intensely 
Christian than they are now. For we have multi- 
plied about our households so many external instru- 
mentations, that the most that parents do with their 


' children is to take care of their bodies and make 


them companions of their pleasure. The commons 
school teaches the secular knowledge ; the Sunday- 
school teaches religious ideas to the young; the 
church is. supposed to teach those who are more 
advanced in religious things; and the minister is 
expected to stand between the child and the Savior. 
If the child needs any spiritual aid, the mother takes 
it. by the hand, and runs with it to the minister, or 
to the Sabbath-school teacher. And the family is 
ceasing to be the center of religious instruction, 


It is diffused through the church and the Sabbathé, 


schooL 

Now, whatever the minister, the Sabbath-school, 
and the secular school can do for your children, 
accept with gratitude; but you should feel responsi- 
ble for the religious instruction of your children. 
The heart of the parent must turn to the child, in 
the time of its religious yearning, and the heart of 
the child must turn to the parent. And when the 
child feels a mysterious dread, of it knows not 
what; when it has an unformed sense of its own 
imperfection ; when it has a gathering and growing 
longing for something higher and more perfect, to 
whom should it go first? You sheuld be jealous of 
having the child think of any but father and mother 
in such an houras that. It is to you that God gave 
the child, and it is from your lips that it should re- 
ceive its first religious instruction, and not from the 
lips of any other. : 

The most precious legacy that a parent can give 
to a child, is that throughout all its after life it 
should, in connection with everything that is wise, 
and true, and just, and pure, and spiritual, call to 
mind father and mother. It isa blessed privilege 
for parents to write their names on the child’s con- 
ceptions of wisdom, and truth, and justice, and 
purity, and spirituality, so that all through life, 
when the child thinks of these things, he shall in- 
stantly associate with them father and mother. 

I do not dissuade you from sending your children 
to the Sabbath-school; but beware lest you dis- 
miss the responsibility of instructing them because 
you send them. The child that goes to school to 
acquire the elements of proper education has claims 
upon you for sympathy and encouragement and 


help. I Say (and to my own rebuke I say it) that 
the child should be examined by father and mother 
in the branches of study which he is pursuing, and 





that his education should be carried on 
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father’s and mother's hand. I havenever done my 
duty in this matter. I wishI had. I belongto that 
great number who say, “If I could only live my 
life over again, I think I could live better.” Alas, 
that it should be so! AndI suppose our children 
will do the same as we have done. For there is 
one thing that you cannot transmit. The headache 
you can transmit; an over-nervous temperament 
you can transmit; there are many things that you 
can transmit ; but experience, that you would be 
glad if you could transmit, that your children might 
begin where you left off—that you cannot transmit. 
Every one of them must begin at nothing and work 
out his own experience, as you did. Would that 
we ceuld all of us transmit our consciousness of 
what we ought to have done for our children that 
it is now too late for us todo. How much you have 
aljowed the common-school teacher and the Sab- 
bath-school teacher to do for your children, that it 
belonged to you to do! How blessed a legacy 
would you have handed down to your child, if you 
hed so mingled yourself with its education—with 
its reading and writing, and the various sciences in 
which it has been instructed—that on all sides 
would perpetually be gleaming out father and mother 
to its dying day. /t is the privilege of every 
parent to make himself a part of his child’s educa- 
tion. 

Be jealous of the schoo!master, who will take 
your child away from you if you do not teach it. 
Be jealeus of the Sunday-school teacher. He has 
no business to be nearer to your child than you are. 
Does he make the cbild ery in narrating the precious 
story ofthe Cross, while yeu, its parent, never talk 
with it of Christ? Does he pray with it, while you 
never pray with it? Does the child say, “I cannot 
teil it at home: I love my father and mother; but 
they co not ask me, and I am afraid to tell them; 
but, my dear teacher, I can come to you, and talk 
to yout” Oh, are you not: jealous of anybody 
taking the best part of your child's life away from 
you? For you are that trunk around about which 
your children should twine, that, when you are old, 
they, like vines, may keep you green with their 
fresh leaves. But yop must take care: your chil- 
dren may run away from you. 

There is but one other point that I shall urge 
now; and that is this: You must teach your chil- 
dren, yourself, the way to the Cross; and in order 
to be able to do that, you must go there. The 
blind do not lead the blind well. Both fall into 
the diteh. If you are to teach your child to know 
the Lord Jesus Christ, you must know him. If you 
are to teach your child to have faith in Christ, you 
must have faith in him. And it seems to me that 
God never preached such a sermon of duty as when 
he gave parents children, to take care of, to rear, to 
educate, to prepare for an endless existence in the 
sphere above. 

My dear brethren, I should have given you a 
more symmetrical sermon, perhaps, this morning, 
(I know not whether it would have been more 
profitable,) but I left my brother's child in my 
house, just hovering on the threshold of the other 
world, and I expect not to find him alive when I 
return; and the knowledge of the child's condition, 
and preparation in tbe midst of the scenes conse- 
quent thereon, have taken something from the regu- 
larity of my discourse ; but I have been giving it 
with my heart filled with a sense of what it is to 
have children, to have received them from God, 
and to have the responsibility of fitting them to go 
back to God again. 

It has pleased God to take more than half of my 
children. They have lived with him in heaven, 
most of them, many more years than they have 
lived with me on earth. I know what is the joy of 
birth, and what are the sorrows of death. I have 
lived to see most of my children pass from under 
my care. Some of them are grown up and settled 
in life. I know something of the responsibility of 
rearing children. And I look back upon my own 
course as a parent with unaffected regret. I cannot 
help it. It is past. I could have done more, if I 
had only known what I know now. And the 
simple motive of this sermon was this: “I will say 
to my dear people what my own heart has told me, 
that those who are young as parents, that those 
who are just establishing their families, may, per- 
haps, get some impulse, and do better than I have 
done.” 

Parents, you have but one life to live, and your 
children have but one. In a great measure, their 


| destiny depends upon what you do for them, and 


‘what you do must be done soon. They may be 
cafled home, and you shall have nothingimore to do 
with them here; or you may go, and they will be 
motherless or fatherless here. I beseech of you, 
turn your hearts to your children. And, children, 
turn your hearts to your parents. If there are any 
children here who are longing to become Chris- 
tians, (and there are many, for the Sabbath-school 
classes are full of them,) turn your hearts to your 
parents. Go home and ask your father and mother 
to pray for you. And then ask your teachers and 
pastor to pray for you. But nobody ought to be 
like father and mother to you in this world. Let 
them pray for you, if you would find Jesus early— 
as I pray that you may. It is easy for a child to 
get to Christ ; and it is so blessed to be a Christian 
early, that every child ought early to begin to 
live a Christian life. And let it not be the father 
that shall first lead you to the cross. No, no; the 
father did not bear you. He suffered no pain. He 
went through no fiery hour of anguish. He lost 
but little of bodily strength to nourish you. He 
has not hung over you with unwearied weariness 
through days and nights. The mother did these 
things. And if there is anything that is precious, 
it seems to me that the mother should have it. 
And therefore it seems to me as though every 
mother should take the child by the hand in the 
new birth. Let her that went through all the an- 
guish of the first birth, have the inexpressible joy 
of taking the child by the hand and leading it to 
Christ for its new birth, that the child may think, 
-as long as it lives, (and that will be as long as God. 
lives,) “I was converted through my mother.” 
Woe! woe! wor! on that poor child that has no 
mother who knows Christ! Orphans, orphans, or- 
PHANS are those children whose parents do not pray 
with them, nor talk to them about the Savior! 
Come to me; go to your teachers: we will do the 
best we ean for you; but you are orphans ! 
Nobody can take care of a child as the parent does. 
The most sacred of relationships is that. between 
the parent and the child. And if your father and 
mother forsake you, others may do much: for you, 
but you are orphans! 

Hf there are parents here who are Christians, but 
who are neglecting the spiritual welfare of their 
children, I say, Bestir yourselves speedily, and let 
your children no longer be deprived of that re- 
ligious instruction and guidance which is due from 
youtothem. Andif there are parents here who are 
not Christians, I charge you, though you may not 
care for your own souls, not to be unmerciful to 
your children. You had no business to be married, 
and to come into the relation of parents, unless 
you were willing to do for your children what they 
might need to have done. You must find Christ 
for your children’s sake. Or shall it be that they, 
breaking through the tangled thicket, shall find hun, 
and then come back, and take you by the hand, 
a you to heaven, that ought to have led them 

May Ged turn the hearts ef parents to: their chil- 
dren, and the hearts of children to their parents, 
in this congregation. May a revival begin in this 
congregation, by beginning in the families of it. 
Let the altar-fire be kindled at your homes. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_—_—_—— 
THE HOLD OF CATHOLICISM ON THE 
PEOPLE. 


BY RICHARD HILDRETH 

THERE are many subjects as to which a slight 
glance at facts as they are, is worth all the specula- 
tion in the world. 

The stopping short of the Reformation where it 
did stop; the powerful reaction in favor of the 
Romish Church by which that movement was 
speedily followed, resulting in the restoration to 
Rome of many communities upon which the re- 
formed religion seemed to have taken strong hold ; 
finally, the tenacious grasp which Rome still keeps 
over so large a part of Christendom; these great 

roblems had long engaged my attention, but I was 
unable to come to any satisfactory solution 
them. 
_ Ashort journey through Italy has shed, to my 
mind, a flood of light upon that subject; and I am 
now able to understand what had so long puzzled 
me. 

The first Catholic church which I entered on my 
arrival in Italy, was the famous cathedral of Pisa, 
to which I was drawn, not by any religious or 
philosophical curiosity, but, as many other 
travelers are, out of curiosity to examine its archi- 
tecture and the exuberant treasures of art which it 








contains. ; But it was not here that I got any light 
upon the questions above sfiggested. It so hap- 
pened that when I entered the cathedral, a grand 
ceremony W&8 going on, presided over by a cardinal 
archbishop, and m which a hundred or more priests 
and choristers participated. It did not make the 
slightest religious impression upon me. On the 
contrary, it seemed like-every ether Catholic service 
which I had ever attended—a mere show or panto- 


mime, making no stronger appeal to any of the 
higher sentiments than do the puppet-shows of 
Christ born at Bethlehem, eccasionally to be seen 
as ornaments or incentives to devotion among the 
multitude of other displays upon or above the altars 
of Roman churches. Nor did this grand ceremony, 
with its pealing organ and chanting choirs, and 
smoking incense and blazing candles, appear to 
make much greater impression upon others than 
upon me. The audience did not equa! the number 
of the performers ; and many of them were evi- 
dently, like myself, travelers present by chance, 
most of whom were not Catholics, while a few 
kneeling devotees, scattered here and there, would 
hardly be taken as the representatives of the Italian 
people. 

From Pisa I went to Florence, and there I first 
got light*upon the subject: - Not, however, in the 
cathedral, not less magnificent, than that of Pisa, 
and where I saw a pompous burial service. It was 
in going into the numerous smaller churches that I 
first got light upon the deep hold which the Catho- 
lie Church arrangements have upon the religious 
sentiment of the people. These churches appeared 
to stand open, many of them at least, from early 
dawn till late in the evening, dimly lighted by 
lemps. Upon entering these churches no priest, no 
forma! religious service appeared; but there might 
be seen along the aisles one, two, or more individ- 
uals, men or women, kneeling before the altars, of 
which even the smallest churches have several, 
engaged in silent and solitary worship. At this 
sight, the whole secret flashed at once upon my 
mind. The Catholic worship makes a provision for 
the poor, the lonely, the sick, the heart-broken, for 
the man and for the woman who wishes, for the 
moment, to withdraw from the world and to be 
alone with God, such as is entirely unknown to 
our Protestant arrangements. Their magnificent 
churches, in the adornment of which all art has 
been exhausted, may serve indeed as food for the 
spiritual pride and ecclesiastical haughtiness of 
proud priests and bishops; but, at the same time, 
they stand open as holy retreats for the poorest and 
the humblest. 

Important as social worship may be, the essence 
and the depth and the great power of religion are in 
silent, solitary, individual devotion. This the 
framers of the Catholic system seem to have 
thoroughly understood. “ Enter into thy chamber, 
and in seeret pray to thy Father in heaven,” such 
is the Gospel injunction; but in our Protestant 
communities, how many obstacles stand in the way 
of its fulfillment! How many have no ehambers! 
How many, if they enter into their chambers, are 
liable to constant interruptions and diversions! 
This the Catholic system has foreseen and provided 
against. Here are places apart from the world, 
made by every device of art to shed a soothing, ex- 
alting, and consoling influence, where the soul, 
agitated and tormented by the temptations and 
passions of this life and the oppressive conscious- 
ness of sin, may withdraw and be alone with God. 
It seems to me that in this matter we Protestants 
have much to reproach ourselves with in compari- 
son with our Catholic brethren. Our system of 
worship fails at both ends. It is at once too en- 
tirely social and at the same time too exclusive. 
The church belongs to the society ; the pews, often 
with locks to them, belong to the individual mem- 
bers. The spacious galleries of the old-fashioned 
churehes, which were in a certain sense open to 
everybody, have disappeared. Our churches are 
always locked, except when open for some social 
service. It isso with our vestries and conference 
rooms. There is absolutely no provision whatever 
for private worship, which, as we have seen, in one’s 
own private house or private chamber is often al- 
most impracticable, or fails entirely of those sur- 
roundings necessary to the peace and exaltation of 
sensitive souls. 

One other thing from this view of the case I am 
also able to understand, namely : the stern spirit in 
which the Scottish and other reformers directed 
their destructive hands against the ornaments and 
even the edifices of the old churches; a procedure 
which some persons have been disposed to ascribe 
to pure fanacticism. On the contrary, it seems to 
have proceeded from a thorough knowledge of one 
of the great secrets of the hold of the Romish faith 
upon the popular mind. 

Trieste. 


HER MAJESTY'S MINISTERS 


AND HER MAJESTY’S OPPOSITION ON THE AMERICAN 
CONFLICT. 





Enauanp, Feb. 8, 1862. 
To tne Enitors or Tue Inprrenpent : 

Parliament met on the 6th. The opening was 
shorn of its honors by the absence of the Queen. 
The gaihering was not large. It was noticed thatina 
group ncar the throne stood an Asiatic in his oriental 
robes, and an African, the divine image cut in ebony, 
as old Fuller hath it. The speech was of the briefest: 
“the calamitous, untimely, and irreparable loss of 
her beloved consort,” and the soothing effects of the 
universal sympathy, had tke foremost plaee. Then 
next, the United States—the question of great im- 
portance, its satisfactory settlement, by disavowal 
and restoration, and the consequent unimpaired 
friendly relations between her Majesty and the Presi- 
dent. Then paragraphs to Mexico, China, and Mo- 
rocco, and so, with incredibly dry and brief reference 
to law reform, and the pressure and privations from 
temporary causes, ended the so-called “ Queen's 
speech.” 

The customary “dress was moved and seconded 
by novices, as usua:; in the Peers by Lords Dufferia 
andy Shelburne. These speeches echo the specch- 
Lord Dufferin was crude and juvenile in the extreme : 
it might be said, was hopelessly confused and tangled 
in his views of the United States contest. Slavery 
was an abhorred and lamentable institution ; but its 
existence in any country was not to be viewed as a 
casus belli! nor a levy en masse of the South to be 
regarded as the mere effort of insurrection. Nothing 
could be more incorrect than to say that this view 
implied “ Southern affinities.” Earl Shelburne deeply 
regretted the ebullition of feeling in the United States 
against this country. “There had been no desire to 
humiliate America in her great trial; but, on the 
contrary, there had been but one desire—namely, 
that the United States should ever remain a great, 
powerful, and free country, maintaining friendly rele - 
tions with England, on the most sectire basis.” 

That other juvenile, Lord Derby—always rash and 
more or less intefnperate (for a peer!)—followed. His 
difficulty was that there was nothing\to assail. In 
the United States there are vast numibers who need 
no evidence that the British Government and govern- 
ing class only live to seek, or to make, “ pretenses” 
or “ pretexts” for war: evidence i€ wanted would 
first be sought for in the sayings of Lord Derby. 
Here is one of them : “I give my unqualified approval 
to the whole course of the Ministry, with regard to 
the maintenance of neutrality, which, with the con- 
currence of the whole country. they have pledged 
themselves to maintain.” ‘Lord Derby objected to the 
limitation of the right of search, and to the principles 
recognized at the Paris Conference. Earl Grenville, 
the ministerial leader, ‘spoke briefty, but in his o!d 
friendly sense toward the United States. Earl Russell 
made his first appearance and first speech in the 
House of Peers. His speech, though short, is import- 
ant: the Southern advoeates press the inefficiency of 
the blockade: Lord Derby had glanced at that. 
question ; to which Lord Russell thus : 

“Tt has been stated that the blockade now imposed by the 
Federal Government on the Southern ports is unsatisfactory and 
inefficient. No doubt the ships which the federal Government 
are pow employing on the coast are insufficient to perform the 
duty of efficiently blockading it, and they have been unable to 
. prevent access to the which they claim to blockade; but 

notwithstanding this, although the blockade has not been regu- 
larly enforced. and there are numerous instances of vessels having 
been able to evade it. her Majesty’s Government have always had 


an earnest desire to continue unimpaired that neutrality which 
| they have maintained from the first. I cannot but think that 





themselves unable to accomplish that object, then 
»m convinced that it will be far better for the United Rage gol 
2 ’ 


and in the ion of her Majesty’s Government, produce 4 com- 
plication confasion far worse than anything 
from the present state of affairs,”’ 

One lord, a law lord, K expressed the 


opinion that “the ey 28 Feo insufticient ;” 
but he met with no Tesponse. 
In the House of Commons the same ground was 
sae The Rec Bh Maia. Pog ot Ret 
served eulogiums, then dilu 
‘the speech. er were without a topic. 





The 
Mr. Disraeli, who has been perfectly silent on the 






[IMAR. 6, 1862, 


American topic, spoke 

respect to the United in-his best manner, and, im 
toward fraternity with his Weeden “lat ie 
Benjamin, the conspirator ang rebel—though Xe uw 
dently thinks that the Washington. G va evi- 
not be able to perform what Lorg lasses ecnnn will 
“ vast duty of reconstructing or an oer the 
The important sentences in the speech nion. 


are these : 

“The conduct of the Government with respect 
the Trent was the conduct which, I trust, oe matter ef 
sible for the government of this country woul jae. a eeeen” 
That it was followed on their part with firmness ang mind 2 
freely and cheerfully admit. On the other hand, | am he, t 
say that the reparation that was offered to us a to te 
have been infiuenced by sentiments as worthy, Tam net’. mete 
to peer and to pry into possible motives unknown to ys = 
influence the conduct of public men. When I consider the fran 
difficulties which the statesmen of North America have hag to 
enucounter—when I consider what I may cali the awkwan emer- 
gency which they have been summoned suddenly to meet—with- 
out giving sny opinion upon the causes of these public transac. 
tions, I will express my op'nion that they-have met them manfy 
and courageously... . Then, sit, think it becomes En 
in dealing vith the Government of the United States, to e&tend wy 
all which they may say at least a generous interpretation, and t 
that which they do a liberal construction. Sir, I have freely and 
frank}y expresse| my own feelings upon this point, but at the 
same time I think we have a right toexpect from the Government 
ef the United States that they should take no adverse view of the 
conduct of the Government of this country. In an affair of 
intestine dissension a neutral power mast contemplate a term te 

ese disorders Whether that conclusion shall be accomplished 

by vindicating the authority of the executive power, or by recog- 
nizing the influence and existence of the insurrectinnary power 
38 4 point which time and circumstance can alone settle, but which 

£ 4 result that can never be absent from the observation an4 coa- 
sideration of a responsible government. There is something ha 
these matters stronger than the law of natiéns—the instinét of the 
human heart, which recoils from hopeless and unnecessary car- 
nage. All that the Governmentof the United Stafes basa right 
expect—and_ it is what I trust no government that may extst 
in this country will ever retuse them—is that no step shonld be 
taken, except it should ‘be necessary, in a precipitate spirit. A 
precipitate step may tarn out to be a very poor one ; gnd wo awe 
the utunost and deepest deliberation in sach matters not only 6e 
the interest. not only to the feelings of an ally who ought to be 
considered, but we owe it to the interest of this country.” 


Lord Palmerston responded to Mr. Disraeli. He 
accepted for Lord Russell the praises for courtesy 
and consideration which had been” accorded, and 
then, without alluding directly to the impeachment of 
his own conduct, in respect to the pacific private dis- 
patch to Mr. Adams, he covertly defended the active 
preparations which had been continued. I give this 
without comment: . 





“Sir, we should not have been justified in anticipating.as @ 
matter of course, a favorable termination to the question, because 
we knew that there were many angry passions let loose im 
America which might be too strong for the Government there, and 
might overbear them in the course which lam sure they must 
themselves have been desirous of pursuing. There‘’ore the meas- 
ures which we took were measures that prudence dictated, And 
while on the one hand they were, I think. equal to thé oecasioa, 
on the other hand they cannot be saiv to have been greater thaa 
the occasion required. The right hou gentleman has expressed 
his approval of the course which the Government took from the 
commencement of those unhav}y disputes in Amer‘oa, of pre- 
serving a strict neutrality hetween the contending parties. 
That position of strict neutrality we have, as he has handsomelg 
admitted, sincerely and rigidly observed ; and from that position 
of strict neutrality it is not our intention to recede. We regret, 
indeed, the calamities which the war is bringing on our kindred 
population of the United States ; we lament the pressure which 
incidentally that war has produced upon the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of the country; but we don’t thiak 
that a sufficient reason why we should depart from that course 
which a sense of prudence and national honor imposes, or why 
we should go and interfere in a quarrel with the origin of which 
we have nothing whatever to do.” \ Ww 


THE SCENE OF THE GREAT BATTLE 


Extracts of a letter to the Editors, dated Camp Donelson, (Dover,} 
Tenn., on Cumberland River, Monday, Feb. 17, 1862, 











Sunday morning was a new Sabbath of rest te oar 
army. They could then well understand the philose- 
phy as well as the inspired wisdom and meaning of 
those words, “The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.” 

The writer of this, in looking after the wounded ané 
the burial of the dead en the battle-field, on Sabbath 
morning, in more instances than one, sought a thrown- 
off blanket to cover the denuded dead on the field of 
battle. It was more than vandal,—savage! But se 
itwas. Your correspondent saw on many of the pris- 
oners, as they passed by, the blue coats of our brave 
boys, and the U. S. blankets and belts, which had been 
filched fram the disabled wounded and the unresist- 
ing dead. 

I noticed, in some cases, the last life-expression of 


| the countenance and position of the body stereotyped 


by the death-blow. 

One soldier, evidently just ready to cap his gua, still 
held the cap firmly between his thumb and forefinger. 
Another, an officer, still held his sword hand aloft, 
and clenched, (the sword had been stolen from the 
dead man,) as if cheering and leading his men inte 
the death-charge. 

The expression of one in death seemed, though 
silent, eloquently to say, ““We have conquered—the 
day is ours.” Another received his death-wound ia 
his left breast, and directly through a photograph of 
some loved one. 

I noticed, also, another fact in that sad Sabbath 
service, the peculiar expression in some instanees of 
the eye of the wounded. 

A Christian soldier, (a captain of the 8th Iinois 
Volunteers,) while waiting his turn to have his 
wound dressed, (a fatal one, the surgeon says,) looked 
calm, quiet, resigned. While the writer af this was 
sitting by his side, he commenced that simple Chris- 
tian melody, 

“ Thero is a happy land,” etc,, 
and, ‘under the circumstances, gave it a sublime 
rendering. 

Another soldier, (a captain also,) when pointed to 
the all-sufficiency of Christ to the penitent and 
believing, even under such circumstances, replied : 
“Oh, chaplain, one has no time to think of anything 
now but his pains.” 

This place (Dever) is not in ashes, but in ruins. 
Court: house, jail, stores, private dwellings (I have yet 
teen no church-edifice) are all in ruins—demolished 
‘either by our gun-boats or by the soldiers. 

Many contrabands are coming into our camp, 
rejoicing in the prospect of their deliverance. May 
their hopes not be blasted! But I fear. 

A body-servant of the would-be President, John 
Bell of Tennessee, has attached himself as cook te 
the mess of your correspondent. 5. D. 





{THE BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION AT 
ST. LOUIS, 


Sr. Lovis, Feb. 24, 1862. 
To rmx Eprrors or Tus IxpereNnDENT: 


The stirring events of the last few days have given 
to us ocular demonstration that St. Louis is not 
wholly depopulated. It has been asserted that every 
third house in this city was for rent; that 60,000 
people had gone to the Southern states to reside and 
to join the rebel army; and that two-thirds of all the 
Americans remaining were secessionists; We cer- 
tainly have as many as 10,000 soldiers in the loyal 
army, and yet the people who remain seem to be 
sufficiently numerous, when any matter of public 
fiterest calls them out On the arrival of steam 
ers from Fort Donelson, the spectators thronged the 
levee in such crowds that the prisoners inquired with 
surprise if none had enlisted from St. Louis. They 
supposed that, as in Southern cities, everybody had 
joined the army who could carry a gun. Many of 


the privates, among the prisoners, said they had been 


deceived; that they were tired of the war, and would 
be glad: to fight under the old flag. The prisoners 
p esented every variety of costume, being mostly clad 
in home manufactures. Strange to say, they gener- 
ally had good shoes. They expressed great surprise 
at the kind treatment they had received, and wished 
to have the facts published in their own papers at 
home. A gentleman who escaped last week from 
Memphis, says that city can be easily taken. [t is 
by no means so strongly fortified as was supposed, 
There come to us, from every source, indications a 
strong Union feeling in Tennessee. That state 
soon resume 3 loyal position in the Union. The 
recent victories have revealed the true sentiments of 
the ple. They have, also, produced very 
siesta in this city. On the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday, there seemed to be very 
little of the disunien element left in the city. It can 
hardly be supposed that a greater crowd of human 
beings ever thronged the streets of any city in the 











which can arise rently more happy. When they passed 


| posed to be dead to every patriotic emotion. Men of 


I various trades and handicrafts united and catried 


prominent Union men, they rent the air with cheers; 
but they moved like a funeral procession by the houses 
of secessionists. Gen. Halleck, who stood at the 
window of his office, received the hearty cheers of 
every carriage and company, He is admired as & 
straightforward, active, earnest man. 
show ; has na body-guard ; attends no public meet 





will soon follow our victorious army down the rivet, 


He makes no_ 
ings ; but works night and day for the country... He. 
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se as to be nearer the center | 


devices of the in the 
suggestive. express — 
marked for all the prominent ¢ 
wagon bore a “ one-horee s! 
very act of dissolution, as He 
srg with half a dozen negr 
ther, the whole b 
“The Southern ey.” 
unpleasant, everybody seem 
effeet of Sie celebration will 
eity. It will tend to strengt 
the secessionists into t 
never have occasior 
‘were secretly made in anticip 
por will they waste any m 
nightly lights to tell the invad 
friends. “Black Friday,” 95 
eapture of “Camp Jackson, 
rent manner from that 
and hoped. 


———-oo 
HISTORY OF SUN 


From the letter of @ con 
but with prefatory subacidit) 
schoo] chronology, we trans 
which are from an artic! 
(Methodist Quarterly Revie 
wil be as much pleased as 
and to diffuse the truth. 


_ “The introduction of Sunda 
ta an efficient form, is due { 
bishop of the Methodist Epi: 
whose labors for the evangeli 
ef this country are among th 
history. In 1786 he establish 
Hanover, Va., which was the 
it is clear, from a statement in 
mal, (Vol. IT., p. 65,) that he s 
many other parts of the country 
far as we can learn, no 0 
@hristians shared the labors or (| 
terprise at that early period. Re 
it often took the severe form of | 
George Daughaday, a Methodist 
ten, 8. C., was drenched with \ 
publie cistern ‘ for the crime of 
school for the benefit of the A! 
vieinity.’ Nothing daunted by « 
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an t, everybody seemed happy. The mora: 
effeet of this celebration will be very salutary me 
eity. It will tend to strengthen Union men, an - 
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por will they waste any more gas ae wm Ae 4 
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and hoped. E. D. 8. 
HISTORY OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Faom the letter of a correspondent, correcting, 
but with prefatory subacidity, Mr. Abbot’s Sunday- 
aehoo] chronology, we transfer the essential facts, 
which are from an article by Dr. McClintock 
(Methodist Quarterly Review, 1857.) Mr. Abbot 
will be as much pleased as we ourselves to learn 
aad to diffuse the truth. 


_ “The introduction of Sunday- schools into America, 
ta an efficient form, is due to Frances Asbury, first 
bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a man 
whose labors for the evangelization and civilization 
ef this country are among the marvels of Christian 
history. In 1786 he established a Sunday-school in 
Hanover, Va., which was the parent of a multitude. 
it is clear, from a statement in Bishop Asbury’s Jour- 
mal, (Vol. IT., p. 65,) that he set up such schools in 
many other parts of the country about the same time. 
So far as we can learn, no other denomination of 
®hristians shared the labors or the reproach of this en- 
terprise at thatearly period. Reproach there was, and 
# often took the severe form of persecution. In 1787 
George Daughaday, a Methodist preacher ia Charles- 
ten, 8. C., was drenched with water pumped from a 
publie cistern ‘ for the crime of conducting a Sunday- 
school for the benefit of the African children of that 
Vieinity.’ Nothing daunted by such rebukes, the pio- 
neers of Methodism went on with their work. The 
Minutes of 1790 contain the first of church legisha- 
tion on the subject knewn, perbaps, either in Europe 
er America. * * * * * The path opened by 
the Methodists was soon entered by other laborers. 
Im December, 1790, a meeting was held in the city of 
Philadelphia ‘for the purpose of taking into consid- 
eration the establishment ef Sunday-schools for that 
eity.’ On the 26th of that month a constitution was 
adopted for the ‘ First Day, or Sunday-schoo! Soci- 
ety.” On the 11th of Jan, 1791, the officers of the 
®ociety were elected, and in March of the same year 
their first scheol was opened for the admission of 
ehildren. If we are rightly informed, tnese schools. 
were taught by paid teachers, and were devoted ex- 
elusively to the instruction of poor ehiliren. It was. 
_ pot until 1816 that the system of unpaid teaching was 
Introduced by the Philadelphia Society. This valu- 
able organization was the parent of the American 
Bunday-school Union. In the meantime the Metho- 
@ict schoo!s were going on under the gratuitons sys- 
tem ; and in the notes to the Discipline of 1796, the 
bishops urge the ‘ people in cities, towns, and villages 
te establish Sunday-schoois, wherever practicabie, for 
the benefit of the children of the poor.’” 


Our correspondent adds: 


“Mr. Wesley introduced the gratuitous system in 
bis Sunday-schools in England in 1785, and the Meth- 
edists in America, we presume, copied it from them.” 
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Religions Iwielligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


The Congregational Quarterly for Jan., 1862, has 
three articles of superior merit—yea, counting the 
‘ Btatistics, a fourth—that all Congregationalists skould 
~have at their command. 

First, “Rev. Joseph Sylvester Clark”—a tri- 
buic to the memory and virtues of a lovely and 
worthy man; by the able pen and appreciative heart 
ef Prof. Park. 

Second, “ Church Architecture and the Masses ;” 
aa. Geo. F. Magoun of Iowa—telling facts and 

ristian argument to show that the modern taste 
and style of church-building is silently but surely 
shutting out the masses from the house of God and 
from the practical benefits of the Gospel. 

Thirdly, “ Puritans and Presbyterians—A Chapter 
ef American Church-Ilistory ;” and such a chapter as, 
if dug up from under the debris of the ages, would 
sterile us with the interest of its facts and the pro- 
found lessons of its agencies and results. Some of its 
readers will be likely to rub their eyes and say, We 
were not aware how great results might come of 
these things that move along before us so silently to 
the muffied tread of Time !—Oéerlin Evangelist. 


MAINE—Revival at South Paris.—We understand 
that there is an interesting work of grace going on at 
South Paris. A series of meetings was commenced 
en Tuesday evening of Jast week, under the special 
direction of Rev. Mr. Hartmond, the evangelist. All 
the ministers in that place united in carrying on the 
meetings. The first evening about 200 remained at 
the inquiry meeting. Rev. Dr. Carruthers of Pori- 
Jand was present at the meeting on Friday night.— 
Maine Evangelist. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Laconia.—Rev. Mr. Day has 
been preaching in the Congregational church several 
weeks. Under date of Feb. 13, the pastor, Dr. Young, 
writes us: “I think we should cal) this work a re- 
vival. Many old difficulties in the church have been 
settled, and there were from thirty to forty in to be 
conversed with personally on the subject of religion.” 

We have since had no intelligence of the work in 
that place.— Congregational Journa/. ; 


fanbornton Bridge.—We published an account of a 
very interesting work of grace, some weeks since, 
sent us by Rev. Mr. Curtice, the pastor of the Congre- 
gational church. _ We learn that the interest still con- 
tinues, and that some 150 persons, of all ages, have 
expressed a hope in Christ.—Congregational Journal. 


VERMONT—Wells River.—Mr. William 8. Palmer 
has this day been ordained to the work of the Gospel 
ministry, and installed over the Oongregational 
e@hurch in this place. ~ 

The ecclesiastical council was convened last even- 
ing.” The call from the church and congregation was 
found te be most hearty and unanimous, with the 
promise of a liberal support, and the examination of 
the candidate was highly satisfactory. To-day the 
erdination services, in the presence of a large assem-. 
bly, were as follows : 

Invocation by Mr. Joystin of Bath, N. TT. ; Reading the Scrip- 
fures, Rev. Mr. Marden of Piermont, N. H. ; Introductory Prayer, 
Rev. Mr Milliken of Littleton, N. H. ; Sermon, from 2 Kings ii. 
8. Rev. Mr. Tenny of Lyme, N. H.; Ordaining Prayer, Rey. Dr. 
MeKeen of Bradford ; Charge to the Pastor, Rev. Mr. Emerson of 
Baverhill, N..H.; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. Mr. Burton of 
Bewbury ; Charge to the People, Rev. Mr. Bradford of MeIndoc’s 
nh Concluding Prayer, Rev. M. T. Runnells of Oxford, 


The day was one of the finest of the winter, and 
the exercises were all well sustained and deeply im- 
pressive.— Vermont Chronicle. 


MASSACHUSETTS—East Boston.—At the elose of 
the afternoon services in the Maverick church, East 
Boston, on Sunday before last, a letter was read from 
the pastor, Rev. T. N. Haskell, in which he tendered 
his resignation tothe church and society. It has been 
aecepted. It is Mr. Haskell’s design to carry out a 
Jeng cherished purpose to visit Jerusalem and other 

ts of interest in the old world. He will sail in 

steamer on Wednesday. Mr. Haskell will leave 
very many warm friends, not only in his late parish, 
but among the of East Boston generally, who 
will deeply regret his removal from among. them.— 
Journal. 


Woburn.—Rev. Daniel March was dismissed from 
his pastoral charge in Woburn, Feb. 17, Rev. C. L. 
Mills from North Bridgewater Feb. 18, and Rev. 
Lyman White from Easton Feb. 19. The council in 
each instance bears testimony to the fidelity of the 

tors dismissed, and commends them to the minis- 
and the churches. Mr. March, it will be remem- 
~bered, goes to a Presbyterian church in Philadelphia. 


CONNECTICUT—Wilton.—Rey. Wheelock N. Har- 
vey was installed pastor of the Congregational church 
im Wilton, Feb. 19: nee reenigt 

er, + A, Me »Jr., of 

painted = A esr uLineon of Westport; In- 
stalling Prayer, Rev. Mr. Burr of Weston ; Charge to the Peo- 
Rey. C. Clark of Ridgefield ; Charge to the Pastor, Rev. D. 

latt of Seuth Norwalk ; Right Hand of Fellowship, Rev. J. E. 
Barney of Darien. 

NEW JERSEY—Jersey City—The First Gongrega- 
tienal society of Jersey City have just commeneed the 
ecnstruction of a chureh-edifice on a plat of ground at 
the corner of York and Henderson streets. It will be 
built of brick, 75 feet front on Henderson street and 
99% feet deep. Fronting on York street will be a 
building 22% feet front and 75 feet deep, to be used as 
a lecture and Sunday school room. 

OHI0—Dedieation at Ashtabula.—The Congrega- 
tional church in this place dedicated their new house 
ef worship tothe service of God, Fes. 12,1862. A 
very appropriate and instructive discourse was 
preached by the pastor, Rev. R. H. Conklin, in the 
afterncon, irom 1 Kings viii. 27. The conditions of 
the manifestation'of the divine presence in his earthly 


were ably and im ly set forth. The dedicatory 
prayer was by Rev. N. P. Bailey of Painesville. 
An evening service was held, when brief, earnest, 
and timely addresses on important points connected 
with Christian life and duty, were made by several of 
the ministers connected with the Lake Shore Assoeia- 
tion, which was in session at the same time. The 
singing by the choir was excellent, not only as an 
exhibition of musical taste and skill, but as showing 
S Jost, eppreciation, me = religious impressions to be 
sought and awaken “ i 

housed the Land y “the service of song in the 
The edifice is a neat, substantial brick structure, 
capable of accommodating from 400 to 500 persons. 
The style is semi-gothic, with two towers, and a stone 
basement. The interior is fitted up with all the 
modern improve ents that comfort and convenience 
could dictate. e stained windows and frescoed 
walls present a grateful alternation of light and.shade, 
while the entire arrangement is such as renders it 
one of the most pleasant and attractive houses of 
worship in northern Ohio, 

Great credit. is due both to pastor and people for 
the energy and self-sacrifice they have manifested in 
pushing forward this enterprise to its completion, 
amid the disecouragements and embarrassments oc- 
casioned by the war. It is scarcely two years since 
this church was organized ; and if their spiritual ad- 
vancement shall keep pace with their external growth 
and prosperity, a bright and hopeful future is before 
them. A. M. R. 
Cincinnati—Mr. Edward B. Mason, a graduate of 
last year from Andover Theological Seminary, was 
ordained as an evangelist Sabbath afternoon, Feb. 2, 
at the First Orthodox Congregational church, Rev. H. 
M. Storrs, pastor; Rev. Dr. Boynton preaching the 
Sermon, Kev. Dr. Thompson giving the Charge, Rev. 
H. M. Storrs making the Ordaining Prayer and giving 
the Right Hand of Fellowship. This young brother 
has accepted an invitation from the Congregational 
church of Ravenna, O., to labor there the coming 
year. ) 


MICHIGAN—A Western Ghurch.— On the last Friday 
of January of this year, the Congregational church 
and society ef Eagt Saginaw met their minister and 
family at the Baneroft House at an oyster supper, 
afier which they presented him with a purse of an 
even $200, which was increased on the next day to 
$210, all cash exeept a vest. One week later, on the 
evening of the annual renting of the slips, as if their 
generosity was-not enough the week before, by a 
unanimous vote they raised his salary to $900 a year. 
Com. 
Dedication at Union City.—The new church-edifice 
built by the Congregational society of Union City, 
Mich., was dedicated on Wednesday, Feb. 5. Sermoa 
by Rev. Dr. Kitehel of Detroit. The pastor, Rev. S. 
W. Streeter, was assisted in the other exercises by 
tev. S. Smith Hobart of Hudson, Mich., and Rev. R. 
Hateh of Ohio, both former pastors, and Rev. H. L. 
Hammond of Chicago. The interest of the large 
audience was bightened by the ehoir.performances, 
under the direction ef Alonzo Collins, Esq., a teacher 
of music and a resident at Union City. So distinctly 
were the words enunciated from the orchestra that 
‘previous reading was wholly unnecessary. It was 
the perfection of chvir-singing, and needed only the 
intermingling of congregational singing to meet the 
true ideal of church-music. 
The succeeding evening and day were also devoted 
te public services ; preaching by Revs. Hobart, Ham- 
mond, and Hatch. 
The house is substantially built of brick, modeled, 
like the Congregational house at Adrian, Mich., after 
one in the “ Book of Plans,” and will contain 500 or 
600 persons. It is neatly finished within, the ladies 
having furnished stained-glass windows, cushiuned 
seats, chandeliers, and pulpit furniture, with the 
exception of an elegantly bound Bible and Hymn- 
book, the gift of J. N. Stickney, Esq., a former resi- 
dent, now of Rockville, Ct. Itis warmed by a furnace, 
and is altogether a commodious and attractive sanc- 
tuary. When the towers are completed it will be as 
beautifal without as within. The whole cost thus far 
has been about $8,000. The enterprise and perse- 
verance shown in erecting such a house in these 
troublous times, and presenting it to the Lord free of 
debt, are worthy of all praise. Indeed this church 
have, from the first, exhibited great vitality. They 
trace their origin hack to a farmer missionary, who, 
a quarter of a century ago, left his pleasant home in 
Central New York, and came into the wilds of the 
West with the same spirit and intent as the Pilgrim 
Fathers, to lay foundations for Christ. He pitched 
his tent there, became a nucleus of a good church and 
society, through whose influence the community were 
moral and prosperous, saw several precious revivals, 
and a house built for the Lord, and then confirmed 
the value and sincerity of his faith by a triumphant 
death. He has been gone more than twelve years, 
but his memory is still fragrant among the people 
where his bones repose as the memory of the just. 
They love to speak of their new and beautiful house, 
long needed for their increasing congregation, as the 
matured fruit of the seed he planted. 
The village has in later years become somewhat 
secluded, the railroads having left it on one side and 
the other, but the genuine religious element hes 
given it an anusty! ieessure of intérest despite the 
decline of business, andthat community is a standing 
witness that “ gedliness is profitable unto all rar 
H. L. 


CALIFORNIA—£an Francisco.—In pursuance to let- 
ters missive, a couneil of Congregational churches 
and ministers was convened last Saturday in this city 
at the Brown thurch on Geary street. Rev. J. H. 
Warren was chosen moderator, and Rev. Prof. Kellogg, 
seribe. On examination of the call, confession of 
faith, and credentials of those making the call, council 
voted to proceed to the organization of the Second 
Congregational chureh of San Francisco on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. At the appointed time the church 
was filled to overflowing. The services were con 
ducted as follows: Iatroductory Exercises and Ser- 
mon, Rev. E. S. Lacy; Constituting the Church by 
reading the confession of faith, prayer, etc., by the 
Moderator; and Fellowship of the Churches, Rev. M. 
Kellogg. 

The new church is composed of twenty-two persons, 
and is almost wholly a eolony from the First Congre- 
gational church. Four united on profession of their 
faith. A number more intend to connect themselves 
with this new enterprise as soon as possible. As we 
reported last week, this church occupies the field 
which has been worked for years by the Mission 
Sunday-school. Rev. J. Kimball, who has labored 
faithfully for the past three months, will continue to 
minister to the clurch. The prospect before minister 
and people is one of great promise.—Pacific. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS—Death of a Missionary.—The 
Sandwich Islands papers announce the death at Kau, 
Dee. 21, of Rev. W. C. Shipman, aged 37 years, pastor 
of the native church and missionary of the America 
Board. He leaves a widow and three children. The 
Honolulu Friend says that during his six years of 
missionary life he established a reputation fer great 
efficiency, eminent practical common sense, and sin- 
cere devotion to the temporal and spiritual welfare of 
his people. 

\ 





PRESBYTERIAN. 


Prospects in New England.—A few years ago, the 
Presbyterian Church thought itself called upon to 
make a vigorous effort to extend itself in New Eng- 
land. Whether it was right or wrong in its impres- 
sions of its duty, it is not for us at this time to dis- 
cuss.’ But having determined to enter upon this 
work, it very wisely resolved to go at once to the cen- 
ter of influence in New England, and organize a 
church in the city of Boston, and a smaller one in 
East Boston, in the suburbs of that city. Having se- 
cured a position here, it was thought that the seat- 
tered Presbyterian churches of several contiguous 
states might thus be bound together, and, in a few 
years, the organization of a Synod of New England 
might be effected. This scheme, so wisely devised, 
and promising so much for the future, is about to 
prove a ‘failure. From information which we have 
received, it is altogether probable that before the 
meeting of the next General Assembly, both of the 
Presbyterian churches in Boston will have been sold, 
the church organizations become extinct, and the 
members, numbering nearly three hundred, be scat- 
tered into other churches.—Presé yterian. 


Evangelists.—Messrs. T. F. Wallace and William 
Cunningham were ordained as evangelists—the for- 
mer to labor as a missionary in South America, under 
the care of our Board of Foreign Missions, and the 
latter to serve as a chaplain in our army—by the 
‘Presbytery of Blairsville, at its meeting. neld Jan. 
21, 1862. 





METHODIST. 


Border-State Influence.—The Baltimore Evenin 
Express, Feb. 18, comments on an article from The 
New York Methodist, in which it was maintained 
that the Methodist clergy of Baltimore are “ Union 
men.” The Express replies that there are two de- 
scriptions of “‘ Union men,” and that the Methodist 
clergy of Baltimore are only conditional Unionists— 
t. €., in favor ot the Union only if slavery is' restored 
to its ascendency. The writer says: 

om called upon a prominent Methodist with the following re- 
suit: 

“T was furnished with the names of six ministers below the 
falls, and ten west of the fulls, according to the plan of appoint- 
ments of 186], all of whom are, by common report, and in the 
belief of my informant, ‘ decided secessionists.’ Of those west of 
the falls, ene hasbeen arrested by the Federal authorities for 
illieft commerce,'and two others are reported as now serving in 
the Confederate army as chaplains. I was also informed there 
was = one * Union’ minister in the city station, I refer to Rev. 
Wm, Hirst. 

“In a word, the Unionism of Maryland is ¢onditional, so an- 
nouneed by the Governor in his inaugural, by our city journals, 
and by seven of every ten professed Unionists in our city and 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“ Reconstruction with slavery, the cause and support of the 
war, and of the motive of the South in her rebellion, the greatest 
crime ever committed, and yet it is advocated and justi by 
the churches! How long, O Lord, how long in this, that do 
not cry aloud and spare net !” 


Neen Virgaie Conference.—Rev. A. A. Reger of 
the Western Virginia Conference, wishes us to an- 
nounce the change ef their conference from Point 
Pleasant to Parkersburg. 

The Vote om Lay Representation in the Methodist 
Episeopal Church so far is close. The Pittsburg 
Advocate says: “The totals in all conferences, so 
far as we have been able to determine, are 2,398 for 
and 2,124 against lay representation.” 


Twenty-seventh street, N. Y.—At this church, on 
Sabbath afternoon, the pastor, Rev. Wilbur Fisk Wat- 
kins, received eighty-three persons into the church 
on probation. The altar in the evening was filled 
with penitents, and the work of revival is going on 
with increased interest. 


Mission to the People of Color in South Carolina.— At 
the reguiar meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Missionary Society on Wednesday last, the subject of 
establishing a mission to Port Royal and its. vicinity 
was brought before the meeting by Rev. Dr. Floy. 
The subject was referred to a committee, of which 
the Doctor is chairman. They will report favorably 
at a meeting called for the purpose, and we trust that 
very soon our missionaries will be in the field looking 
after the spiritual interests of the colored people in 
that region. Two missionaries, we présume, will be 
sent at once.— Advocate and Journal. . 


rreguler. At a meeting of Methodist min’ sters» 
beld in Philadelphia on the evening of Feb. 12, a reso- 
lution was adopted disapproving the course of those 
loca] preachers who have been ordained by a Congre- 
gational preacher, and deelaring that the M. E. Church 
is not responsible for, and cannot recognize their ordi- 
nation as ministers of the M. E. Church.—Zzon’s 
Herald. 


[We do not know the person referred to is called a 
“Congregational preacher.” He calls himself a 
Presbyterian, and has never been aceredited as a 
Congregationalist.—Eps. INDEPENDENT. } 


BAPTIST. 


Revival.— Cortland Village, N. Y., has lately experi- 
enced a revival of remarkable power. Rev. J. M. 
Richards ef Philadelphia has beef assisting Rev. 
Thomas Goodwin there. Large congregations have 
been in attendance, and the Lord has poured upon 
them the Holy Spirit in glorious measure and power. 
Between one bundred and sixty and one hundred and 
seventy have been forward for prayers, of whom about 
one hundred have indulged hope. The academy 
shared largely in the gracious work, about thirty of 
its pupils having professed conversion. The iofiuence 
of the meeting permeated the whole place, and other 
churches reaped its benefits also. 


Loyal Church at Washington.—A correspondent of 
The Christian Chronicle says that E street Baptist 
church, Washington, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
J. S. Kennard, is entirely Union in its tone and senti- 
ment, and that Vice-President Hamtin and wife, who 
are Baptists, attend this church. 


The Karens.—Converts multiply among the Karens. 
One of their preachers, in a journal of a tour among 
the churches of the Toungoo cistrict, mentions the 
baptism of 250 persons on a profession of faith ; and 
quite as many more have been enrolled as inquirers. 
Mr. Kincaid reports tbree baptisms. 


A Reverend Prisoner.—A large number of the Fort 
Donelson prisoners have arrived at Chicago. The 
Tribune says : : 

‘It will be a matter of considerable interest to our readers to 
be informed that Rey. W. G. Howard, D.D., the sermon-siealer, 
who formerly presided over the First Baptist church of this city, 
is among the number in the capacity of a chaplain of one of the 
Louisiana regiments. Sundry small creditors will be rejoiced at 
his coming, if he has lately been paid off, although his sudden 
return to the city which witnessed his rapid and rather disgrace- 
ful hegira will be anything but pleasant to the rebel divine.” 

Rev. Dr. Howard formerly preached in Albany and 
in Rochester. He was a man chiefly remarkable for 
bonhommie and a capacity for being eternally in debt. 


Assam.— Mr. Bronson of Nowgong reports, Oct. 25, 
a recent serious uprising of some of the natives, dur- 
ing which the missionaries were in great peril. One 
Englishman was killed, and Mr. Bronson, with his 
family, fled for safety to the Treasury, a solid brick 
building, where they were under the protection of 
twenty sepoys. The dangeris now past. “Inregard 
to our work,” Mr. Bronson says, “I do not feel par- 
tieularly discouraged by any of these uprisings of the 
people. Our native Christians were threatened, in 
case the rebels got the mastery; but the inquirers 
even do not seem to lose their interest. I hope we 
shall yet see the salvation of God in a more powerful 
manner.”—American Baplist. 


Bad Financiering.—The Nassau-street Bible House 
was sold to the United States Trust Company, the 
first mortgagee, on Friday last, under the hammer, for 
$65,000. Thus a preperty, costing more than $140,- 
000, has gone out of the hands of the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, by foreclosure, for less than 
half its cost, leaving a debt of $5,000, interest and 
costs, on the first mortgage, and of the whole of the. 
second mortgage, which is about $24,500 more —to 
say nothing of the $50,000 contributed to the Bible 
House fund, every dollar of which is sunk beyond the 
hope of recovery. Our readers know that we have had 
little faith in the boasted productiveness of the Bible 
House, or in the principle of building expensive edi- 
fices for benevolent societies to make or lose money 
on. But we have desired no such sorrowful illustra- 
tion as this of the justness of our views. If the sac- 
rifice had been made under a peremptory foreclosure 
for the payment of $65,000, the principal of the first 
mortgage, the case would have been badenough. But 
why the Society should suffer a piece of property, so 
certainly and rapidity poying for itself, as we have 
been annually assured the Bible House was, to pass 
out of its hands at an enormous sacrifice, simply in 
default of paying the semi annual interest of a oyori- 
gage, the principal of which was not asked for or de- 
sired, is incomprehensible, even in times like these. 
We see not how it is to be reconciled with what has 
been so often said of the great value af the Bivle 
House property.— Examiner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bahama Bible Society.—The annual meeting of this 
society took place at Nassau, Feb. 14, Hon. H. N. 
Chipman in the ehair, with the usual proceedings. 
The Bahama Herald relates the following incident : 

“One of the most interesting features in the meeting we consider 
to have been the address of Mr. Desney of Utica, N, Y. who, after 
the close of the addresses from the gentlemen on the platform, 
asked permission of the chair to make a few remarks, Aithough 
apparent y in very feebie health and (accordicg to his own state- 
ment) on the verge of seventy years, none present could help (we 
arc quite assured) feebing highly gratified at the manner in which 
he spoke of our beloved country. He evinced the greatest pleas- 
ure in seeing side by side the English and American flags, and ex- 
presced his fervent opinion that all noble-mi: ded Americans. (or, 
to use his own words,) millions concurred with him in wishing 
they may ever remain s0, and that two such great nations may al- 
ways go hand in hand together even unto the end of time.” 

It also adds : 


“We are deprived of the pleasure of welcoming to our shores 
some of America’s most distinguished citizens by the false reports 
in circulation in New York respecting the treatment American 
visitors receive from us. We hope, however, due justice will be 
rendered to us by those now here, and that, (if not by letters to 
their friends before, ) at least on their return home, they will vouch 
for the hospitable and kind fee. ing of the citizens of Nassau to i] 
strangers who visit us, let them hail from whatever port they 
may. 

’ A Protestant Church in Austria—The Press of 
Vienna contains the following : 

‘*The Ryamgelical church of the garrison, the firet monument 
of the liberty of worship, is now completely prepared for worship, 
and will be opened on the 22d of December. It bas cost the State 
20.000 florins. On Christmas day, and afterward, public worship 
will be celebrated in three languag : Magyar, and 
Slavonie. The Roman Catholic bishops of the empire are about to 
protest solemnly against the edict giving liberty of conscience 
and equality of worship in the eye of the law.” 

Great Flood and Loss of 300 Lives.—The correspond- 
ing secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
has received the following intelligence : ; 

‘Berrnvr, Jan. 15, 1862.—There has been @ flood of rain at 
Mecca ; 300 lives were lest, and one-third ef the eity yed. 
The great sacred mosque Haram Esh Sherif was flooded, the Holy 
Black Stone submerged, and the library almost destroyed.” 


Anaus—Rev. Frederic H. Adams, a graduate of the 
last class of Union Theological Seminary, is supply- 
ing a preteen church at Constantia, Oswego 
co 


AvrixGars—Rev. Thomag Applegate, lately of Aber- 
deen, Miss., staying temporarty at Rome, N. Y., has 
a beaatifully written letter commendatory from Bishop 
Otey. 

Barnrs—Rev. J. C. Barnes has resigned the pas- 
torate of the Baptist church at Middletown Point, 
N. J. 

Barnes—Thirty of the First church and congreza- 
tion, Philadelphia, (Rev. Albert Barnes’s,) are enlisted 
in various positions in the Federal army. 

nee mS | Rev. J. L. Benedict was or- 
dained pastor of the Mariners’ Harbor Baptist ch 
Staten Island, et a 

Bocrrt—Rev. William rt has resigned the 
torate of the Baptist oma te Kingebory, N > oi ba | 

Brapvrorp—Mr. James Henry .Bradford, late a 
student in Yale Seminary, was ordained at MeIndoes 
Falls. Vt., Feb. 8, to become chaplain of the 12th Cen- 
necticut Regiment. 

Braprorp—Rev. D. B. Bradford has resigned his 
pasioral charge of the Congregational churen at Sal 


mon Falls, N. H. 
says The North- 














Bracpvoy—We learn with 
ern Advocate of Feb. 12, that Prof. aire of 
Genesee College is in very feeble health. skill 
of his physician is baffled, and all remedies to restore 





tate. 
arr In fact, border-state policy rules not only in this state, bat in 
the councils of the nation, 





sanctuary, and the condescension thus displayed, 


him seem to fail 


Bropt—Rev. John Henry Brodt that all 
papers and Isiters directed to him be feat te Marys- 


ville. 
Burprrt—Rev. M. Burdett tendered his resignation 
os ~ ist of the First Presbyterian church, 
CaLizx—Rev. J. H. Callen of Trenton, New Jersey, 
has received @ unanimous call to the P 
church of Kingston, N. J., of which the Rev. Dr. 


Janeway was pastor. 


Cosy. : Baptist church in Weyanwega, Wis., 
have recently dedicated a new house of worship, and 
at the Same’time Rev. R. H. Colby was ordained their 


Crowz—Rev. Thos. S. Crowe has removed from 
Walnut Hills, 0., to Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Day—Rev. Samuel Day, Amboy, Ill., has received 
a leave of absence from his congregation, while acting 
as chaplain to the 8th Illinois Volunteers. 
Dauma—Rev. John H. Drumm, chaplain of 52d 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, has rejoined his regiment. 

Dury£4—The Consistory of the Collegiate Reformed 
Dutch churches in the city of New York, has given a 
call to Rev. Joseph T. Duryea, paster of the Second 
Presbyterian church, Troy. 

Fantor—Rev. B.S. Fanton has been preaching at 
Union Springs, N. Y., for nearly a year past, te in- 
creasing gations. 

Fiynrx—Rev. Dr. Finney, the revivalist preacher, 
has, been. very ill, at Oberlin, O., but is said to be 
improving. 

Firzpatricx—In the Senate of Massachusetts, 
Bishop Fitzpatrick (Roman Catholic) was elected one 
of the Overseers of Harvard College. 
Futsworta—Mr. Wm. P. Fulsworth was ordained 
as an evangelist by Genesee Valley Presbytery, at 
Belmont, Jan. 21. 

Gatz—Rev. 8S. Gale has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the church in Martindale, Columbia co. 
—John-street church, Lowell, have given 
Revs Myr. Green of Brighton an invitation to beeome 
their pastor. 

Haske1i—Rev. T. N. Haskell has resigned the pas- 
toral charge of the Maverick church in East Boston. 
Heapixy—The Orthodex Congregational charch in 
Plymouth have given a call to Rev. P. C. Headley to 
become their pastor. 

Hraton—Rev. Wm. Smith Heaton is appointed to 
the charge of St. Andrew’s church, Springville, Pa. 
Hexky— Rev. E. Henry has, on account of ill hea!th, 
retired from his charge at Dilisborough, Ind., and will 
be at St. Charles, Butler co., Onio. 

Hrewrs—The ordination of Mr. James T. Hewes, 
late of the Cambridge Divinity School, over the 
Hawes-place Congregational society, ai South Boston, 
took place on Wednesday evening. 

Hirsen—Rev. Samuel Hibben has resigned the 
pastoral charge of the Second Presbyterian ehurch, 
Peoria, lllineis. 

Horxr— Rev. T. H. Horne, author of the well- 
known Introduction to the Holy Scriptures, died at 
his resicence in Bloomsbury square on the 26th of 
January, in the 82d year of his age. 

James—Rev. Horace James ef Woreester, Mass., 
chaplain of the 25th Mass. Regiment, helped to work 
a battery in the battle of Roanoke Island. 
Junxrin—Rev. Dr. D. X. Junkin is chaplain of the 
United States Naval School at Newport, R. I , formerly 
at Annapolis, Md. 

Kxre— Rev. Knie has received and aecepted of a 
call from the Union charge in De Kalb co., Ind. 

Kyox— Rev. James Knox should be addressed at 
Sturgis, Mich. He proposes to remain there until he 
finds some employment not requiring too much voice. 

LrerrincwreLt—Rev. C. S. Leffingwell has accepted 
acallto Zion church, Palmyra, of which Rev. Mr. 
Gillespie was formerly rector, and entered upon his 
duties. 

Marcn— Rev. Daniel March was duly installed pas- 
tor of Clinton-street church, Philadelphia, the 23d 
ult., by the Fourth Presbytery. Rev. E. E. Adams 
preached. 

rwin—Rev. Miles T. Merwin of the Presbytery 
of New Brunswick (O.-8.) is supplying the Dutch 
Reformed church of Gilboa, Schoharie co., N. Y. 

Mitter—Rev. J. H. Miller of Bloomfield, N. H., has 
soageed a call from the Baptist church in Frewsburg, 
Miiits—The pasteral relation of Rev. Charles L. 
Mills to the Porter evangelical church of North Bridge- 
water, was dissolved by an ecclesiastical council on 
Tuesday, February 18, 1862. 

MeCartre—Divie Bethune McCartee, M.D., son of 
Rev. Dr. Robert McCartee of New York, and an efti- 
cient medical missionary at Ningpo, China, has been 
compelled, with his wife, to take a journey for their 
health, and may return to this country by way of 
California. 

McCor1—Rev. Alex. McColl has resigned the pas- 
to of the church at Niagara Falls. 

atmen—Rev. Edwin B. Palmer was dismissed 
from the pastoral care of the Second Congregational 
charch in Newcastle, Me., Feb. 10, on account of 
& «Be health. 

C. W. Ray has resigned the pastorate of 
4 , “chu in North Stonington, Ct. | 

. ““ReNazecn—Rev. Frederic Rentzsch, 0 devoted 
German Unitarian minister, has taken up his abode 
in Chicago. 

Rivtey—The death of Rev. J. B. Ripley, formerly 
a seaman’s preacher in Philadelphia, a man of great 
energy and usefulness, is announced. 

Risinc—Reyvy. Franklin 8. Rising has aecepted an 
appointment of the American Church Missionary 
Society as missionary at Virginia City, Nevada Ter- 
ritory. 

ROBENCRANZ—Rev. Sylvester Rosencranz, brother 
of General Roseerans in the army, was proclaimed, 
at the Papal consistory held in December last, 
Bishop of Pompeiopolis in partibus infideliwn, and 
auxiliary to the Archbishop of Cincinnati. 

Suxpp—Dr. Shedd of Andever Seminary has 
received an invitation to assume the duties of asso 
ciate pastor of Dr. Spring’s church, rendered vacant 
by the resignation of Dr. Hoge. 

Srzvers—Rev D. W. Stevens, in order to devote 
attention to educational pursuits, will dissolve his 
connection with the Unitarian society at Mansfield, 
Mass. 

Srewarp—Rev. Mr. Steward, an Episcopal minister 
at. Alexandria, pastor of the church in which George 
Washington worshiped, was arrested on Monday for 
treason. He had previously refused to read the 
prayer for the President of the United States. 

Stewart—Rev. John 8. Stewart was installed pastor 
of the church at Greenwich, New Jersey, on the 11th 
inst. 

Srrvker—Rev. I. P. Stryker, late of Urbana, IIL, is 
now supplying the pulpit of the Presbyterian church 
in Verona, Oneida co, in this state. 

Surrr—Rev. H. W. Super has resigned the pastor- 
ship of Waynesboro’, Pa., charge, with a view to 
accept a call from the Greensburg charge. 

TayLtor—Rev. R. Taylor of Hightstown, N. J., has 
entered upon his duties as District Secretary of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union. 

Troy—Bro. William Troy arrived safely at King- 
ston, Jamaica, on the first Sabbath in February. 

Twicuett—A Congregational church of five mem- 
bers was organized at Forest City, Min., on Friday, 
Jan. 24. Rev. Royal Twichell is stated supply. 

Wesstrr—Mr. Otis B. Webster, a member of 
Princeten Seminary, died suddenly at his home in 
Chester, N. H., an Seaton, Jan. 26. 

Wuitr—By the actien of an ecclesiastical council, 
the pastoral relation of Rev. Lyman White to the evan- 
gélical Congregational church in Easton, was dissolved 
on Wednesday, February 19. 

Wuitxry—Rev. E. Whitney, Jately from Kansas, 
has engaged to supply the Congregational churches at 
Oakwood and Orion, Mich., the coming year. P.-O. 
address at Orion. 

Wittarp—Rev. Ge Willard has resigned the 
rectorship of St. Luke’s ehurch, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and the Rev. Mr. Hurd, recently ordained at Detroit, 


4 has been called to take charge of the parish. 


Wintear—Rev. R. Winegar has resigned the charge 
of the Baptist ehurch in Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Woov—Rev. Charles Wood has received a call from 
the Presbyterian church, Absecom, New Jersey. 

Woovs—Rev. Edgar Woods, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian church, Columbus, Ohio, has resigned 
his pastoral charge. 

Womsaven—Rev. A. B. Wombangh fills the pulpit 
of Milford, Cincinnati Conf., in place of John F. Spence, 
chaplain of the 48th Regiment. 


Editors’ Book Table. 


TEXT-Boex oF Ounvurcn-Hisrory. By Dr. J. H. 
Kortz, Vol. 2. From the Reformation to the present 
time. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 12mo. pp. 454 $1 56, (for 
this vol.)\—This volume is a useful hand- book, chiefly 
valuable for its full synopsis of facts and ample store 
of references, upon thc history of the German Re- 
formed churches. For other sects it is not so full; 
and is to be used with due allowance for the decided 
Lutheranism of the author, which he is however en- 
tirety honest in showing. 

Txacu vs ro Pray; being experimental, doctrina’, 
and practical observations on The Lord’s Prayer. By 
Rev. Jcbn Cumming. New York: Carleton. 1862. 
12me. pp. 303.—A course of familiar lectures on its 
subject. The discourses contain many good 
well expressed, and the book is entitled to a 








us about the sermon, “we may 





get 2 great deal of good if we are disposed to.” 





_don & Co. 






Curistian Worsurr. Services for the church; 
with order of vespers, and hymns. New York : James 
Miller. 1862. 12mo. pp 260 and 108.—The rapid 
glance which is all that we can at present devote to 
this very elegant volume, suggests many thoughts not 
entirely pertinent to a mere notice. It reminds us 
that Puritan and Independent though we be, we are 
Catholic still more ; that certainly there is a per-cent- 
age of human natures, naturally made for and desir- 
ing the recurrent stately dignity of a liturgic ritual, as 
of a formal ecclesiastic religionism ; and that it is 
(to us) one of the best characteristics of the latest and 
broadest and strongest phases of Unitarianism, that 
they verge more and more toward Orthodox Chris- 
tianity, especially ameng the freer minds of their 
thinking lay constituency. 

This liturgy is, so far as we have examined it, 
selected and arranged with excellent taste and judg- 
ment. It allows much variety of form, by substitu- 
tion of hymns for chanting or reading ; and the selec- 
tion of hymns accompanying it is made fresh and 
living by its large proportion of recent compositions 
by the best writers. The binding is remarkably chaste 
in style, of good workmanship, and pleasant to the 
touch. It is a serious defect that there is no index to 
the first lines of hymns, etc., dispersed through the 
pp. 260 of the liturgy. 

Lxexxp oF THE INFANCY OF ovR Saviour. A Christ- 
mas Carol. By Juliet H. L. Campbell. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. New York: Shel- 
1862. 12mo. pp. 36.—A poetical ver- 
sion ef an oriental legend of the healing of a prince’s 
son by Christ while an infant in Egypt. It has too 
many strange and rare words, and too much harsh, 
forced, and inverted diction. 


Axmiz ‘Lyon; or, the Secret of a Happy Home. 
Boston: H. Hoyt. 1862. 24mo. pp. 82.—A moder- 
ately interesting story for little folks. 


Tur Brancn; a sacred poem, and other poems. 
Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. 1862. 12mo. 
pp. 96.—The type of this little collection of fugitive 
pieces is singularly elegant; but the otherwise 
exceedingly pleasant effect of the printing, which is 
on dry tinted paper, is marred by some “ offsets.” 
The title-page is very neat. The poetieal merits of 
the work are its least merits ; and are small. 


Tur Broce Reaver; or, Scripture Reading Made 
Easy. Philadelphia: American Sunday -Schoel Union. 
12mo. pp. 168.—A simple text-book, with which a 
set of large lettered charis is te be used, and intended 
as a manual for teaching adults how to read by let- 
ter and word exercises from the Bible, nearly on the 
“ Ollendorff System,” as it is ealled, which has been 
so successful in teaching modern languages. The 
American Sunday-School Union has, in fact, prepared 
this little book with the especial view of instructing 
and Christianizing the “ contrabands,” as may be 
gathered from a circular accompanying it. We can- 
not avoid a regret that so infiuential a body should 
not have openly avowed an ubject so unexceptionable, 
and entered upon the offered alliance, mutually so 
right and benefieial, with the strong and growing 
interest of the North in this missionary work. 


Tue Works or Tuomas Hoop. Edited by Epes 
Sargent. Vol. 3. New York: G. P. Putnam. 12mo, 
pp. 488.—Including, besides the miscellaneous poems 
not contained in Vol. 1, the “ Odes and Addresses to 
Great People,” with a memorandum of those written 
by J. Hi. Reynolds, and notes explaining their local 
allusions. It is pleasant to be able to say, without 
reservation or exception, that this series of Hood’s 
Works is far the best ever published, and deserves a 
wide and permanent sale. No man of literary taste 
or culture who can own any books, can afford to be 
without it. 

Prosk Writines or Bayarp Taytor. Revised edi- 
tion. At Home and Abroad. Second series. New 
York: G. P. Putnam. 1862. 12mo. pp. 509.—This 
volume of the “ Caxton Edition” of the genial and 
fluent traveler’s and poet's writings consists of 
sketches of travel in California, the Northern United 
States, Canada, and Franconia; some pleasant auto- 
biography ; sketches of the Leslies, Brownings, Leigh 
Hunt, Andersen, and the corps of “ Punch;” and a 
couple of supernaturalisms of the current type, “ Con- 
fessions of a Medium,” and “ The Haunted Shanty.” 
Mr. Taylor is not a learned nor profound nor power- 
ful nor acute writer ; but he sees many things, and 
sees them with sufficient accuracy, and tells them 
with an easy flow of good-natured narrative. Such 
writing pleases a great multitude of people, and does 
a needful and useful work. Mr. Taylor’s popularity 
thus rests on an exceedingly sure basis, though his 
fame may not survive as many ages as Aristotle’s. 


Tue Flower or THE Prarrie. By Gustave Aimard. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 
165.—An improbable and not very well translated 
story of the Indians of the West, one of the most 
truculent of whom turns out to have tien Billaud 
Varenne, the French revolutionist ! 


CastLe Warzr; or, The Plain Gold Ring. By the 
author of “ East Lynne,” ete.—The story of “ Castle 
Wafer,” which is a decantly good love story of the 
semi-intense kind, of English and French society, 
ends—if it is the end—all in a huddle; and in the 
middle of the page, although the running title remains 
the same, begins a shorter tale, by the same writer, 
of English school-boy life mixed with a lawsuit, 
cajled “Henry Arkell.” This, so far as it goes, is 
more than decently good, and ends symmetrically 
enough, after sixty pages. Then, still with the same 
running title, begins a third talc, also by the same 
writer, entitled “ Raby Verner,” filling only twelve 
pages, and which might be either a whole story or 
the beginning of one. And we feel ourselves too 
much perplexed by these ambiguities of arrangement 
to add anything more about the merits of the book ; 
except that certainly it has more in it than it prom- 
ices. ; 

SraristidaL Pocket Maxvat of the Army, Navy, 
and Census of the United States of America. To- 
gether with Statistics of all Foreign Navies. 
Fifth edition, revised and enlarged. Boston: D. P. 
Butler. 24mo. pp. 80.—Very wellias far as it 
goes. A comprehensive manual of figure facts, in- 
cluding statistics, is much wanted. It should be far 
more solidly set than this, whose proportion of “ fat” 
is prodigious; and should include the values ef 
foreign moneys, population of foreign countries and 
towns, and the chief facts of their productions, trade, 
organization, internal improvements, a table of dis- 
tanees, and various other items. Sach a book would 
often do us a great deal of good: which means, of 
course, that it would be found useful to all other 
sensible people. 

Lessons on Pauy’s Epistiz to rae Romans. By 
the author of “ Lessons on the Hebrews.” Boston: 
H. Hoyt. 1862. 24mo. pp. 194.—A set of questions 
for Sabbath-school scholars, intended mainly to instill 
2 body of sound doctrine into the young folks; and 
with an occasional arswer where a reference to 
chapter and verse would not serve, and the teacher 
might probably not be one of those few wise who are 
called. 


Tue Repetition Recorp, Part XIII. New York: 
G. P. Putnam. Coming down to the beginning of 
November, 1861; and with excellent portraits on 
steel of Secretary Welles and Commodore Du Pont. 


Inish Hers. By Samuel Lover. THustrated. New 
York: Dick & Fitzgerald. 1862. 8vo. pp. 173.— 
There are no illustrations, and the name on the out- 
side is “Treasure Trove ;” so that the bibliography 
of the book, which is a quite poor novel of an Irish- 
man’s adventures in ‘the times of the Pretender, is 
more Irish than its story. 


Tue Suapy Sine; or, Life in a Oountry Parsonage. 
By a Pastor’s Wife. . New York : Oarter & Brothers. 
1862, 12mo. pp. 848. A republication of a very 
truthful, earnest, significant, and fercible story. 


Tux Youre Srrrmoruer; or, A Chronicle of Mis- 
takes. By the author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
“Heartsease,” ete. New York: Appleton & Co. 
12mo. 2 vols. pp. 294 and 307.—The books of this 
group possess very great excellence, of a kind how- 
ever which dovs not kindle such fires of admiration 
and of purchasing as attend works of more vivid and 
rapid action or excitement. Their artistic value is in 
the clear and careful and very marked outlining of 
characters, by a laborious and slow succession of 
smal} skillful touches, after a traly feminine manner, 
somewhat like Miss Austen’s. Their moral value is 
in what seems to have been the object of all and 
each of them; to show how much good a good 
woman can do in everyday life, im spite of social 
unhappinesses and imperfections and mistakes. “‘ The 
Young Stepmother” is not only very good as a book, 
but very good as anovel. It is # very small excep- 
tion to add that the wonderfol power which it and its 


copa) Church, ridiculous to thoughtful Puritan 
minds. But we need not be frightened at a forma ity. 





It is commonly whet the doctors eall a placebo. 


fellow-novels attribute to the mere forms of the Epis- | 


—The abolition of the English paper-duty has not 
been followed by so much present activity in the book- 
trade as its sanguine supporters expected; the 
chief form in which literary enterprise is reeently 
manifested in London being in the multiplication of 
cheap magazines—all, it may be mentioned, modeled 
on Harper's Magazine—in which light literature, 
weighted with pepular science and leavened with’ a 
profusion of wood-cut illustrations, is offered td the 
public monthly in one shilling numbers. These haye 
increased so rapidly that almost every shade of opin- 
ion and pursuit will soon have its special representa- 
tive. Even the Catholics are follewing the fashion, 
and starting a periodical of the kind, called The Cor- 
respondent, with which Cardinal Wiseman’s names 
connected. Good books, however, are still indemand, 
and the publishers’ lists afford promise of several 
works of interest which may be expected this season, 
including George Borrow’s new work, “ Wild Wales: 
its People, Scenery, and Language ;” Mr. Kinglake’s 
first portion ef his “ History of the Crimean War ;” 
lives of the great engineers—“ Robert Stephenson 
and Sir M. I. Brunel” (which may be regarded. ag 
contributions to the new class of industrial literature 
inaugurated by Mr. Smiles ;) Leslie’s “ Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynoids, aad notices of his contemporary 
artists ;” the second and concluding volume of Dr. 
Smith’s “Dictionary of the Bible ;” the first portion 
of Rev. George Rawlinson’s great historical work, 
embodying the latest results of archeologica) invés- 
tigation and discovery, “The Five Great Empires 
of the Ancient World ;” Sir Charles Lyell “ On the 
Geological Evidence of the Antiquity of Man ;” and 
many others. - 
—An interesting antiquarian discovery has just 
been made of a work hitherto unknown or presumed 
to be lost, by the martyr, William Tyndale. ‘Among the 
portions of an English version of the Bible printed 
through his unfaltering exertions at varieus places 
on the Continent, where he was driven by perseon- 
tion, “The Prophet Jonas” is attributed to him by 
his bitter adversary, Sir Thomas More, in one of hie 
polemical tracts, in these words: “Then have we 
Jonas made out by Tyndale, a bobke that whoso de- 
light therein shall stande in perill thet Jonas was 
never so swalowed up with the whale, as by the de- 
lyte of that booke a mannes soule may be so swalowed 
up by the devill that he shall never have the grave to 
geat out agayn.” No copy hawiog been known to 
exist, it was uncertain how far More’s evidence was 
trustworthy, particularly as in Mathew’s Bible, 1587, 
where Tyndale’s translations are carefully inserted, 
the Book of Jenah is printed from Miles Ooverdalé’s 
version, showing how completely it must have be6n 
suppressed within a few years of its appearante. 
At this late hour a copy has just been discovered, 
bound up in a volume of theological tracts of the 
Reformation period, in the possession of Lord Arthur 
Hervey, (author of a learned Work on thé Genealogies 
of our Lord,) to whom it was given by his father, the lite 
Marquis of Bristol, among some old theological books 
of little value, thirty yearsago. This unique reliclof 
William Tyndale, the scholar and martyr, who sacri- 
ficed his life to the task of laying the foundatien .of 
our English version of the Scriptures, excited great 
attention when lately exhibited at a meeting of the 
Society of Antiquities, and it would be difficult to 
name the money value should it ever come into the 
market. There are certainly American book eollect- 
ors who would not let $1,000 stand in the way of its 
acquisition. It is well known that these early Biblical 
versions, in the vernacular tongue, are the scar ‘est 
books in the world, the fires of the persecutors ra zing 
equally against them and their authors. One per‘éct 
copy of Tyndale’s New Testament (1525) aloae-is 
known to be in existence. It has however heen 
made accessible by a reprint, and a similar voh:me 
ef his Old Testament translations would be welcome 
to all who know to what an extent the style and very 
words of the first translator are preserved in every 
line, and form the main characteristics, of our present 
version of the Bible. 

—The death of Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, dn 
the 27th of January last, has removed one of the oldest 
and most indefatigable veterans of literature from the 
field, which he cultivated with far more honor than 
profit for two-thirds of a century. Living to the gréat 
age of eighty-two years, his first work “ On the Ne- 
cessity of Revelation,” was written in the last cén- 
tury, when the author was in his nineteenth year, and 
saw the light in 1810.’ Nearly twenty years’ drudgery 
as a lawyer's clerk, combined with constant literary 
job-work of the most heterogeneous kind, was his fate 
till the publication of his “ Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures” in 1817, 
when its favorable reception by all parities led him‘to 
seek ordination in ~the church ia the following year. 
Its prizes, however, rarely fal to the lot of workers 
like Mr. Horne, and he eontinued..through life the 
poorly paid minister of a scanty eongregation in the 
haW-deseried beart of the old city of London, fortunate 
perhaps in the fact that more leisure was thus at his 
command for the prosecution of Ris favorite studies. 
Eleven editions of his “ Introduction,” the fruit of his 
stolen hours of midnight study, have testifed to its 
usefulness in England, and in this country a set of 
stereotype plates has been nearly worn out in the 
multiplication of many thousand impressions. To the 
last Mr Horne’s industry was unabated, and he eon- 
tinued to perform the duties of assistant M>rarian ‘at 
the British Museam till over eighty years of age, fe- 
tiring with a pension only in 1861. 

— “The Proverbs of Scotland” have found an ap- 
preciative editor in Mr. Alexander Hislop. who has 
published at Glasgow an elegant little volume in which 
they are “ collected and arranged, with notes explana- 
tory and illustrative ‘and a glossary.” About four 
thousand five hundred specimens of one man's wit 
and all men’s wisdom,” (according to Lord Russel’s 
definition of a preverb,) are included—a larger num- 
ber by far than can be found of the proverbs of Eng- 
land or any other European country, exsept Spain, 
where the fullest collection is said to ammount to 39,000. 
What the canses may be for this fact, common to both 
countries in most respects so dissimilar, it is dificult 
to say ; and we doubt whether Mr. Buckle’s famoug 
parallel between them in his last volume of the “ His- 
tory of Civilization” throws any light upon them. -It¢ 
is noticeable that all collections of proverbs become 
scarce books. Though not coming within the ciass,of 
“sensation literature,” which sells by the hondred 
thousand, they are volumes that every reading or think- 
ing man likes to pick up and stow away in a snug 
corner of his book-shelf. The French have a valuable 
bibliography of the subject by M. Duplessis, “ Biblio- 
graphie Paremiologique,” in which about nine huadred 
different collections in various languages are regis- 
tered and described, and one hundred and twenty have 
been added to the number in the catalogue of the 
library of Mr. Stirling, (the writer on Spanish art and 
history,) who has the largest collection ef books on 
the subject that has yet been made. 

—M. Mignet, the French historian, has, in hie his- 
torical notice of Henry Hallam, read before the Inati- 
tute of France on January 4, shown en apt and 
searching appreciation of the merits ef the English 
author, (who was an “associé ¢tranger” of 
Institute,) and furnishes several facts new to 
public even of his native country, Where the histe- 
rian’s life was eo unobtrusively spent. The family of 
Mr. Hallam was originally from Boston in Linedin- 
shire. His father was Dr. John Hallam, 2 dignifed 
clergyman, Canon of Windsor and Dean of Bristol. 
He was brought up to the bar, and went the Oxford 
Circuit for some years before finally devoting himeeif 
to literature. He was the father of children, 
all of whom he had the misfortune to survive. Four 


—A very interesting account is given by the editor 
of a new edition of Archbishop *s works of @ 
visit to Dunblane in Perthshire, where is: preserved 
the Archbishop’s library, according to his own bequest, 
in charge of the Presbytery of Dunblane. The object 


awakened on the subject that a copy of his vatalogue, 
with a history of the collection and the notes and 
sentences written by Leighton on his books, is about 
being published. Among the precious’ relics of the 
former owner was disinterred his, favorite eopy 
favorite book, a miniature edition of “ A Ke De 
Imitatione Christi,” evidently his constaat po 

companion, scored throughout with penci-marks, and 
the fly-leaves all written over. The books are © generally 
in good condition, and the library, though with - 
severe losses, is still of intrinsic value, independe 
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its unique associations. , 
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Movisters awp THEIR Sons.—Our request of the 
names of clergymen who themselves, or through 
their children, are engaged in this warfor the coun- 
try, has been replied to by very many. Some 

‘touching comments and family incidents, accompa- 
ny several narratives. We hope next week to give 
gome of them, together with such names as we 








have received. We shall gladly accept still further | 


information. 





Moruers’ Lerrers.—We have had occasion to 
, notice the good effects upon young men, in cities, 
of kind and faithful letters from home. They are 
mot useless because for a long time they ssem 
‘fruitless. They are a silent and secret moral force. 
By-and-by a letter, full of parental love, and bear- 
ing right in on the heart and conscience the great 
truths of godliness, may be just the influence 
needed to strike the balance toward duty. A man 
ean forget a sermon, can run away from churches, 
easier than he can escape a mother’s letter. 
Besides, letters, like seeds, often lie buried long 
before coming up. They may go through a win- 
ter. But a spring comes at length, and then they 
all arise. 

Every pastor knows how powerfully, in times of 
religious seriousness, the ministrations of the 
church are corroborated by parental fidelity. Do 
not forsake writing to sons that have left home. 
A mother’s letter may be the last cord that holds 
@ man to virtue. If a man has gone wrong, no 
thread will lead him out of the labyrinth of vice so 
surely as a mother’s love. 





LEGISLATION FoR THE Feperat District.—We 
are indebted to’ Senator Wilson of , Massachu- 
setts for the courtesy of sending us copies of his two 
bills, now before the Senate, for reforming the Black 
Code of the District of Columbia. We hope they 
will both pass without delay. Every day that in- 
famous and inhuman Code remains in force, is a 
foul reproach to this Republican Administration- 
The first in the series, which we commented on last 
week, frees all the persons now held as slaves, and 
for ever prohibits the practice of slavery in the Dis- 
trict. The second repeals at a blow all acts of 
Congress giving effect to the laws of Maryland in 
the District, and all acts that authorize the corpora- 
tions of Washington to make laws and ordinances 
concerning free negroes, mulatioes, and slaves, and 
annuls all the ordinances passed in pursuance 
thereof; and then provides : 


*‘That all persons of color in the District of Columbia, or in the 
forporate limits of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, shall 
be subjegt to and amenable to the same laws and ordinances to 
which free white persons are or may be subject or amenable ; that 
Zhey shall be tried for any offenses against the laws in the same 
gnanner as free white persons are or may be tried for the same of- 
Zenses ; and that upon being legally convicted of any crime or 
offense against any law or ordinance, such persons of color shall 
be liable tothe same penalty or punishment, and no other, as 


" ould be imposed or inflicted upon free white persons for the same 


rime or offense; and all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with 
She provisions of this act are hereby repealed,” 


This is noble, and when passed into a law ought 
to be printed in letters of gold, and set up in a con- 
spicuous part of the national capitol, as a memorial 
of our recovery to right-mindedness, justice, and 
humanity. It will be a charter of manhood, worthy 
to stand alongside of the eloquent decree of the 


- Barbary chieftain, the Bey of Tunis, who prohibit- 


ed the sale of slaves within his dominions, “ for the 
glory of mankind, and te distinguish them from the 
brute creation.” 





HONORABLE AGE. 


Amonc the promises made to God’s people, should 
they obey the divine commandments, is length of 
dife. That, alone, may not be a blessing. To live 
on, after the senses fail, after the body is feeble, 
after power to labor is gone, and, amidst failing 
faculties, to sink into childhood again, can hardly 
be reckoned among the blessings of the promise. 

Therefore, the sacred Scriptures qualify the 
promise: “ Those that be planted in the house of the 
Lord, shall flourish in the courts of ourGod. They 
shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” It is the 
figure of a treb, an olive or fig-tree, perhaps, that 
outlive generations of men, and give to children’s 
children fruit from the very boughs that had 
yielded supplies to their ancestors. 

The promise varies its form and figure: “ They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength,” 
—perhaps, as birds that, after moulting, come forth 
in new plumage and with fresh vigor. 

It does not follow that every good man shall live 
Jong, and be active and useful to the end. But it 
js true that a uniform course of obedience to God’s 
physical and moral laws tends to longevity and to 
the possession of one’s faculties in old age. 

Not to mention many illustrious instances in 
past times, there aré now notable illustrations of 
vigorous and useful old age. 

We find the following in The Boston Journal : 

“Hon. Josiah Quincy is 90 years old this day, 
having been born in Boston, the 4th of February, 
1772. He is confined to his bed by a broken limb, 
occasioned by a fall a few weeks since; but his 
health is otherwise good, and he is very cheerful. 
‘The venerable city missionary, Rev. Charles Cleve- 

* Jand, now 89 years and 8 months old, called upon 
Mr. Quincy this morning, to congratulate him upon 
his birthday.” 

There are but four months bet ween these venera- 

. ble men. May it be long before Father Cleveland 
shall be able to traverse those four months, and not 
find Mr. Quincy atthe further side of the next four. 

* Let it never be forgotten that the venerable Josiah 

_ Quincy, (like John Quincy Adams,) during the dark 
days of backsliding and apostasy in church and 


. state, always stood openly and uncompromisingly . 
' the champion of those great Christian doctrines of 


‘ ‘human rights, the assertion of which is now renew- 
ing the moral life of this nation. 

_ . Another gentleman in Boston deserves honorable 

_ meution—Edward Everett, who can be but two 

! tyears from seventy years. His long life has been 

-wone of industry. But it is worthy of notice that 

jin later years Mr. Everett has been growing away 

from the exclusiveness of aristocratic associations, 

’ and becoming unostentatiously a worker among the 

common people. It is this that will give honor to 

. his memory when many of his mere literary glories 

shall have perished. Mr. Everett had earned a 

’ yight of elegant leisure, if any man can have such 

rights. But, laying aside personal ease, he has 

become an honored and regular contributor of a 

‘weekly paper for the people ;—he has entered the 

Jaborious circuit of the lecture corps, and gives his 

” days and nights, his pen and tongue, to the cause 

of popular intelligence. 

We are pleased to add, that the grave differences 

which in other days led us to regret Mr. Everett’s 

. @ourse on public questions, have seemingly disap- 

peared. His utterances on the slavery question 

~ gre now orthodox and patriotic. The prayer which 

" we used to hear for the aged has been answered in 


‘ ‘him, “May his last days be his best days.” If 
_ JMr. Bonner had done no other ~~ 


or persuading 
' ‘Mr. Everett to enter the service of the Common 


he would de- 
© gerve the gratitude ef the young 


' People. 


Until within a very recent period, Dr. Eliphalet 

\ Nott, now 89 years of age, was active in his pro- 
fessional duties. Dr. Gardiner Spring, who cannot 
be far from 90, is still a preacher and pastor in 


charge of the Brick church. 


Rey. Dr. Hawes of Hartford, now 73, without 


5 ¢ 


on 





colleague and without the need of one, carries for- 

ward his Master’s work in the only church of 
which he has ever been pastor, the Hartford Cen- 
tral. 

The venerable Dr. Jeremiah Day of New Haven 
is, we believe, 89. Though an invalid during 
almost the whole period that in other men is most 
robust, he has outlived generations of healthy men, 
and is still the intelligent friend and the safe coun- 
cilor of the young. 





COALS OF FIRE. 


Fieurgs are not mere ornaments. They are a 
method of reaching the Reason through the Im- 
agination. They fashion an abstract truth into a 
picture, and present it vividly, and with economy 
both of language and of thought-power of the 
istener. 

Some of the most powerful of all figures are 
latent. A single word may convert the whole 
sentence toa picture. The failing to see the figure 
in a word, and to accept it as a picture, is the cause 
of endless perplexities in interpretation. We 
think this to be the case in Rom. xii. 19, 20, 21: 

“ Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves, but rather 
give place unto wrath: for it is written, Vengeance 
ts mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. Therefore 
if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but over- 
come evil with good.” 

Every one feels that heaping coals of fire on the 
head of an enemy is a singular mode of expressing 
love. In a passage expressly designed to forbid 
retaliation, and to inculcate the rendering of good 
for evil, it seems strange to be urged to it by the 
reason that goodness would be like coals of fire on 
the head! This is making kindness only a more 
exquisite instrument of torture. It is the most 
subile cruelty to torment one by his finer feelings ! 

Commentators have given various explanations, 
but all with the mistake of supposing the figure of 
coals of fire to be derived from some domestic use 
of fire, or some judicial barbaric use of it. Applied 
to wood or clothes, or perishable objects, fire con- 
sumes, wastes, destroys. But, applied to metals, 
fire subdues and brings from a hard and unmanage- 
able condition to one of malleableness and use. It 
consumes fabrics er sacrifices, it only subdues 
iron and copper. It must have been a strange feel- 
ing that stole into the heart of an imaginative man 
who, in the early ages, first saw the rude earth or 
ores heaped upon fuel and coals upon the ore, and 
then, in the growing intensity of heat, at length 
beheld the flashing drops trickling down, and flow- 
ing out like water! ‘The struggle is over! The 
hammer could not beat it out—pincers could not 
pull it—the frost could not reach it, nor pressure 
overcome it. But the silent searching of fire over- 
comes the tough metal ; it yields, and flows spark- 
ling down—subdued by coals! 

There would evidently be one class of persons, 
then, familiar with this process of smelting, or with 
the like later fusion of metals in crucibles, to whom 
“heaping of coals upon a thing” would at once 
suggest simply melting it, subduing it! 

And is not this the natural solution of the pass- 
age in Rom. xii. 20? 

Do not avenge your injuries. Leave that to God. 
Meet your enemy with kindness; treat him with 
love ; do good for his evil. By such a course, as 
coals heaped on iron melt and subdue it, will kind- 
ness heaped upon his head melt and subdue him. 
Be not overcome with evil. Overcome evil with 
good. 





GENERAL FREMONT. 


Genera. Fremont’s history seems destined to be 
romantic to the end. The idol of the people in the 
campaign of 1856, he retired from notice at the 
close of it, with singular reticence, and without 
any of the weaknesses common to ordinary ambi- 
tion. Atthe breaking out of rebellion, Mr. Fremont 
promptly returned from abroad, and offered his 
services to the country. He was at once made a 
Major-General, and appointed to the command of 
the Western department. After a few weeks of 
indiscriminate praise, there arose some dissent, 
which rapidly swelled to blame, and then it seemed 
as if a mania of misrepresentation and fault-finding 
had seized newspapers and their readers. 

Fremont was recalled from his command, and 
with a discretion seldom found in public men, 
maintained silence, and awaited the action of his 
Government. Called before the Committee of 
Congress on the Conduct of the War, he made a 
Statement of his course, and presented the letters, 
dispatches, telegrams, etc., that revealed the inte- 
rior history of his campaign. This statement and 
the documents accompanying were printed in full 
in The New York Tribune of March 4. 

No paper was more decided than The N. Y. 
World in the censures which led to Gen. Fremont’s 
recall. Nothing can better show the change in 
public opinion than the temperate and, in the main, 
just remarks which The World makes in view of 
this “ Statement.” There is scarcely a charge of 
all the swarm that were bruited, that is not quietly 
brushed away by The World’s admissions. 

General Fremont never stood higher in popular 
estimation than now. ‘To all his former fame he 
adds the ipterest arising from the popular convic- 
tion that he has been much maligned and mis- 
treated. At this time no other name carries such 
instant and irresistible enthusiasm with it. 

It was the misfortune of General Fremont to sce 
furtherthan his superiors without being able to carry 
them with him. Hesaw at a glance the whole field in 
the West. He began to organize upon a scale com- 
mensurate with the real magnitude of the field of 
danger. He alarmed an Administration, cautious 
and slow, that did not see the real exigency of the 
West; and prepared it to be influenced by the per- 
sonal and political enmities that men aimed at him. 

Four months have passed since his supercession, 
and the very plans which Gen. Fremont sketched 
are now prosecuted by his successor; and the 
policy for which he was recalled, has been adopted 
and carried forward to victory. 

Every thoughtful man will be apt to say, all the 
success of February might have been yet more 
easily gained in November. Halleck and Buell 
have done well with vastly augmented means» 
what Fremont would long ago have done as well 
with incalculably less means and expense. 

Is there another department that could bear as 
well a searching investigation into its expenditures, 
its contracts, and materials, as has Gen. Fremont’s ? 
What mistakes were made that have not been par- 
alleled and doubled on the Potomac? What other 
name is now more unsullied in honor for adminis- 
tration of pecuniary trusts ?, 

It is a sign of disorder in the times that the 
country may not avail itself of the services of those 
who best represent its convictions and are able to 
give them victory. After a careful observation of 
the facts, and a knowledge of the history of his ad- 
ministration from the first, we are prepared to 
express our deliberate judgment, that, of all the men 
who have been brought forth by the times, not one 
has shown so much as Fremont a natural genius 
for civil and military administration ! 





Miss Harramt Martineau, who has for some 
time been the English correspondent of The Anti- 





Slavery Standard of this city, has discontinued her 
letters, alleging for reasons that the American 
Abolitionists are too hearty in their good wishes 
toward Mr. Lincoln’s administration ; that England 
is all right and America all wrong; that Captain 





Wilkes hardly deserves the name of a man and: 








Lord Palmerston almost deserves the name of a 
saint. The editor of that journal bows her out of 
his columns with all the courtesy which a gentle- 
man should show toward a lady, yet with the posi- 
_tive assurance that Miss Martineau does not speak 
for the English Abolitionists, but only for her indi- 
vidual self. 





MR. YANCEY AND THE ENGLISH. 


A creat many stories are told, true stories, to 
show how ignorant English people ite of Ameri- 
can affairs. We know more than one person to 
whom surprise has been expressed by cultivated 
people in that country at the fairness of their com- 
plexions, or the ease with which they spoke the 
English language, the supposition being that all 
Americans were of the copper-coloréd variety, 
whose native tongue is Choctaw. The latest num- 
berreceived of The London Saturday Review,a lead- 
ing literary paper, distinguished for its ability and its 
knowledge, speaks of the Burnside Expedition as 
having landed oni the west coast of Virginia. It 
may possibly believe that the territory of that state 
runs, as it did a hundred years ago, through to the 
Pacific, and that General Burnside has made that 
little voyage with his hundred and odd vessels by 
the way of Cape Horn ; but the probability is that 
it means no such thing, and that it has not the faint- 
est conception of where Virginia is, or else believes 
it to be the Island of Roanoke. We cannot but re- 
gard it esa striking proof of the humiliation into 
which that rotund Virginian, Mr. Mason, whose 
sovereign voice and presence were wont to fill 
Pennsylvania avenue, has been so gunk by his recent 
misfortunes, that he has permitted this insult to 
“the mother of presidents” to pass unchallenged. 
Should Virginia ever be Virginia again, and her 
soil and her slaves tremble beneath the tread and 
the whip of that august senator, even he will find 
it difficult to explain to the satisfaction of his con- 
stituents why he did not put six bullets—or how- 
ever many his revolver may carry—and a bowie- 
knife into the editorial bosom of The Saturday Re- 
view. 

Yet there is a semi-weekly mail between this 
country and England, and great steamers, almost 
half as many as there are days in the year, ply 
swiftly and constantly to and fro, laden with 
monstrous bags of journals and letters, and crowded 
with passengers of both nations. It is hard to be- 
lieve that intelligent English people should believe 
us all to be red-colored Indians; that educated 
English editors should not be quite sure whether 
the shores of the oldest of the United States are 
washed by the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean ; but even 
more incredible is the solemn ignorance, dark as an 
arctic midnight, that fills the British mind upon the 
political affairs of thiscountry. That British mind 
loves to contemplate England as the work-shop of 
the world. Of the products of her great industry, she 
sends one-third to the United States, and receives 
in return hundreds of millions of dollars in food 
and raw material wherewith to feed her operatives 


and to give them work. For nine months past the | 


fires of her furnaces and the clang of her manufac- 
tories have been growing less and less, because a 
civil war has been raging in this country, and yet 
her people seem as ignorant of its cause as her In- 


stitution. 
British ignorance may be matched by Southern 


of Mr. Yancey could rise to the hight of his late 
letter to Earl Russell, except upon the presumption 
that even his plummet could not sound the pro- 
found depths of English darkness on the subject of 
American affairs. There has been hardly any 
limit to the courageous lying of the rebels, but they 
have paid so much involuntary homage te the 
truth as to refrain from assertions which were 
absolutely incredible to the meanest capacity. Mr. 
Yancey is held back by no such weakness. No 

but a careful observation of the complete ighofance 
of the British public of everything American could ¢ 
have prompted him to make the bold statements ‘he 
ventures upon in his plea to Earl Russell for the 
recognition of the Southern Confederacy. The 
Declaration of Independence one would have sup- 
posed to be a historical document, of which, even 
in England, there must be some slight knowledge. 
But Mr. Yancey does not hesitate to tell them that 
its framers made that “famous declaration of free- 
“dom for the white race alone.” “Two plans of 
“government,” he next asserts, were “ planned 
“ and put in operation, resting upon that great and 
“recognized distinction between the white and the 
“black man, and perpetuating that distinction as 
“the fundamental law of the government they 
“framed.” There is more in ‘this than a mere 
indifference to truth ; it presupposes the assumption 
on his part that those to whom he spoke were as 
utterly innocent of all knowledge of what he was 
talking about as the world is of the civil and social 
history of that people who preceded on this conti- 
nent the Indians whom its first discoverers found 
here. But he seizes, presently, the Bull by the 
horns, so to speak, in a still bolder fashion. He 
“js aware that the anti-slavery sentiment so uni- 
“ versally prevalent in England has shrunk from 
“the idea of forming friendly public relations 
“with a government recognizing the slavery. 
“of a part of the human race.” The candid 
Yancey! However strong his contempt may 
be for this poor British prejudice, he is willing 
to concede to it that “niggers” may really belong 
to the human family. But he begs to assure them 


that that subject has nothing to do with the present 


struggle for the independence of the Southern states. 
If “the anti-slavery sentiment so universally in 
England” has conceived such a notion, he hastens 
to correct it. “It was from no fear that the slaves 
“would be liberated that secession took place. The 
“very party in power has proposed to guaranty 
“slavery for ever in the states, if the South would 
“but remain in the Union.” He, of course, did 
not, for he could not, forget, when he makes this 
first assertion, that there is not a public secession 
document, nor a public secession speech, of thou- 
sands in and out of Congress, that does not give it 
the flattest of contradictions; nor, of course, is he 
incapable of understanding, when he makes the 
second, the wide difference between not assuming 
an unconstitutional power of meddling with slavery 
in the States, and recognizing the duty of supporting 
it as a “ fundamental law of the Government.” But 
he presumes on the incapacity of Englishmen to 
make these distinctions, and contents himself with 
the assertion, fully persuaded that he will be 
believed, that there is not the slightest shade of 
difference between the North and the South on the 
right and propriety of holding the blacks in bond- 
age. Or if there is a difference, it is in favor of 
the South. For he presumes that the “ anti-slavery 
sentiment of England” will “ probably become dis- 
gusted with a canting hypocrisy” —(uot in Mr. Yan- 
cey, but on the part of the North)—“* which would 
enlist those sympathies on false pretenses.” But all 
that sympathy will go the other way when the truth 
—as it is in Yancey—is fully understood. For thé 
' slavery of the South is only “a system of labor which 
“has reared up so vast a commerce between America 
“and the great states of Europe ;” which “gives 
“bread to 10,000,000 of the population of those 
“states ;” is intimately “ blended with the basis of 
“the great manufacturing and navigating prosperi- 
“ty of the age ;” while in place of this beneficent 
system it is “ by no means improbable” that North- 
ern “canting hypocrisy” will “inaugurate servile 
“ war,” not from that “high philanthropic consid- 
“ eration which undoubtedly beats in the hearts of 





“many in England, but the base feeling of selfish 
so 


dian subjects are of the nature of the British Con- | 


impudence, but we doubt if even the impudence | 
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| “aggrandizement, not unmixed with a cowardly 
“spirit of revenge.” And all this “flapdoddle”— 
the stuff they feed fools with—is wound up by 
calling Earl Russell’s attention to the fact that 
“the cotton-picking season is just commencing ;” to 
which his Lordship condescends to reply in a state- 
ly and dignified letter, and all England has listened 
without a suspicion that the whole of it, except 
the last practical suggestion, has come from an in- 
spiration from the very Father of Lies himself. 





THE BLACK SCHOLAR. 


Wuat ean the negro learn? 

We have on our table three private letters giving 
some facts on this point. One is by a missionary 
returned from West Africa; another by a traveler 
in the island of Jamaica; another by a professor at 
Oberlin College. 

Our first correspondent’s testimony is that African 
black children learn as readily as American white 
children. For instance, six years ago twenty young 
children of the bush, running naked and wild, were 
formed into a missionary’s school. They had not 
a civilized idea. They knew no scrap of a civilized 
language. But they have already learned to speak, 
read, and write English, and have made good head- 
way in grammar, geography, botany, and natural 
philosophy. “ Abouta year ago,” says our friend, 
“when I had set up our printing-press at Mount 
“Hope, I took two of these boys into the office. 
“They had never seen a press ora type. Butina 
“ few days they learned to set type with great readi- 
“ness. When I left Africa they were able to read 
“any ordinary MS. with ease, and ‘ set up’ with 
“remarkable rapidity.” Speaking of another school 
of native black children, he says: “I oftentimes 
“was surpriseg at the depth of thought exhibited 
“in the compositions which they were accustomed 
“to write once a week.” 

Mr. Blyden of Monrovia, in charge of the Alex- 
ander High School, a negro with no white blood in 
him, is said to be the best linguist on the West 
Coast: and the grammar-school at Freetown is 
conducted by a native possessing many varied 
acquirements which would do honor to the whitest 
of white men. 

The friends of missions to black men have not 
forgotten a remarkable instance that occurred years 
ago, showing the intellectual power ofa native Afri- 
ean. A chief’s son of the tribe called the Vey, in 
the region about Sherbro, having when a boy 
heard of the White Man’s Book, formed a design to 
make a Black Man’s Book ; for which it was first 
necessary to create for his tribe a written language. 
Walking up and down the sand-beach, he drew in 
the sand with a stick the models of his letters, 
until he had satisfied himself with their shapes, 
and so invented a complete alphabet for the sounds 

of his dialect. Such was his assiduity and success, 
that even in his own lifetime a portion of the Word 
of God was printed and published in his own lan- 
guage in the characters which he originated. 

Do such instances demonstrate for black men an 
inferiority of race or of mind ? 

Our correspondent who writes of Jamaica, in- 
, forms us that in the missien-schools where the 
black children are taught, the teachers give uni- 
form testimony that no scholars anywhere are 
more quick or apt to learn, or more fond of knowl- 
edge, or of more retentive memory. “ They ac- 
“ quire,” he says, “the elementary branches of an 
“English education quite as readily as the white 
“children. They may not be able to grapple as 
“successfully with the abstruse problems of the 
“higher mathematics ; but in history, geography, 
“reading, spelling, and writing, they stand an 
“equal test. If there be a constitutional difference 
“in the mental caliber of the two races, it is né 
“ sreater than is observable between the two sexes. 
“T think the mental characteristics of the colored 
“yace more nearly resemble the French than the 
“ English type.” 

Some beautiful manuseripts were lately sent to 
The Independent, written in Arabie by black 
men’s fingers in Africa. They seemed to be as 
dexterously done as the fine workmanship of the 
Chinese. Our Jamaica correspondent mentions 
the following instance of Arabic knowledge 
among negroes: “A young lawyer,” he says, 
“of my acquaintance, residing in Spanishtown, 
“told me that he chanced to be looking over an 
“ Arabic Testament one day in the street, when a 
“negro man, who had come up unobserved behind 
“him, commenced reading it aloud. My friend 
“turned around with much surprise, and asked, 
“*How came you to know that language?’ He 
“replied, ‘I learned it in Africa many years ago.’ 
“Tt seems that his parents had been Mohammedans, 
“and in accordance with Mohammedam custom 
“had taught their children Arabic; and though 
“long years of servitude and degradation had since 
“ passed, he had not forgotten it.” 

A class of twenty black persons, full-grown, 
began the alphabet under Lev. Mr. Olds, and in a 
few months had read the New Testament. A 
little boy in Spanishtown, who came from one of 
the most degraded of the African tribes, could read 
the New Testament at four years, and at six could 
write well, and was struggliag with Colburn’s 
arithmetic. 

Rev. Mr. Phillips of Spanishtown says: “ The 
“black population are just as capable of being con- 
“ducted through every stage of mental discipline, 
“and of arriving at as great a hight of social and 
“intellectual improvement, as has ever been at- 
“tained by the most privileged Europeans.” 

In Oberlin College, Ohio, in which black students 
are admitted and treated without distinction from 
whites, the class-rolls show that the scholarship 
of the one is of equal merit with the other. “The 
“colored people,” says one of their instructors, 
“are,as to mind and capacity to learn, just like 
“white folks: when a black man has a certain 
“opportunity, he will improve it as fast as his paler 
“ neighbor who has the same opportunity.” 

Have these instances any moral? If these 
negroes—native Africans, British Islanders, free 
Americans—with all the disadvantage of being 
blacks and with none of the compensating benefit 
of being slaves—have nevertheless such eminent 
capacity for the attainment of knowledge, and for 
usefulness in life, what-are we to expect from the 

| minds of those more fortunate negroes who for long 
years have been growing ripe under the highly- 
praised benefits and blessings of the civilizing and 
Christianizing instituiion of American Slavery ? 
If the native children of the bush, who first have to 
learn a eivilized language in order to be taught 
anything, have brains ¢nough left to become good 
scholars afterward, what may we look for from 
those to whom English is their native tongue, and 
who by birthright are nursed in the lap of that 
fostering mother whom they gratefully call Slavery? 

The schoolmaster is abroad among them, with 
epaulettes on his shoulder. Wherever the soldiers 

{ go, there follow teachers to the untaught. The 
army carries the school-house in its rear, like a 
baggage-wagon. When was there ever such 
another spectacle in history? Instructors are 
already busy among the contrabands at Fortress 
Monroe and Port Royal. What will come of their 
primers and blackboards? Will they prove that 
God has created a race born to be ignorant, and 

ith no capacity for knowledge? We know of a 

Mile class of young Virginia contrabands who 
learned the alphabet in a single evening, so that no 
child missed a letter. Will white children do bet- 
ter? There are high hopes for the Black Scholar! 
God speed the twenty-six letters into every state 
where there are dusky: men waiting to learn! They 





j 








are the enchanted keys which are to unlock the 
house of bondage. . 





OUR NATIONAL NAME. 


A Goop name we conceive to be no less “the 
immediate jewel” of a nation than of a man or 
woman ; but the Ministers of Queen Victoria evi- 
dently think that arose would smell just as sweet 
if it were called a turnip, and, with the careless 
audacity of Falconbridge, make up their minds to 
call anybody Peter whose name happens to be 
George. Perhaps it was to show their perfect in- 
difference to this country, that, in the Queen’s 
speech on the opening of Parliament, when this 
country was referred to, it was by the mention of a 
name that not only never belonged to us, but which 
Was adopted by the Mexicans as their distinctive 
designation among the nations oftheearth. Queens’ 
speeches have heretofore been famous for bad 
grammar,and The Times and The Saturday Review, 
following the example of Cobbett, have been in the 
habit of amusing their readers by showing up the 
bad rhetoric of the Royal messages. In ordinary 
times we might not think it strange if a Tory Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs, like Lord Malmesbury, 
for example, who committed some remarkable 
literary blunders during his term of office, were to 
show himself so little acquainted with this country 
as not to know by what name we were baptized 
into the great family of nations; but that Earl 
Russell, whose thoughts must have been chiefly 
engrossed by our affairs during the past twelve 
months, should have given evidence of such indif- 
ference or ignorance, we must confess has caused 
no little astonishment. After an extraordinarily 
brief reference to “ European powers,” her Majesty 
immediately says, or Earl Russell for her, “ A ques- 
tion of great importance, and which might have led 
to very serious consequences, arose between her 
Majesty and the Government of the United States 
of North America,” ete. Now, the only govern- 
ment of that name which ever had an existence 
was that of the Mexican States; but we know, of 
course, that her Majesty did not mean Mexico, from 
the nature of the remarks thatfollow. The strange 
thing is, however, that the head ef the Foreign 
Office did not know that this nation has never been 
called by any other name than that of the United 
States of America. The English newspapers and 
a good many English orators, since the outbreak of 
the rebellion, have fallen into the habit of speaking 
of the “North American States” and the “South 
American States,” which would lead to constant 
mistakes if we did not know what these highly 
improper names meant. Great inconvenience has 
always been experienced ever since we became a 
nation, from the lack of a pronounceable national 
designation by which our eitizens may be 
known. We call ourselves Americans, it is true, 
but the term is always ambiguous, and the only na- 
tional name to which we have any right is “ United 
States Americans,” which is altogether impossible 
to use. Ever since the time of Joel Barlow there 
have been attempts made to invent a national desig- 
nation for us, but all attempts have been miserable 
failures. Some twenty years since Mr. Charles 
Fenno Hoffman, Hon. David. Dudley Field, and 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, formed themselves into a so- 
ciety for the purpose of supplying the nation with a 
practicable name ; but the only result of their labors 
was the recommendation of the name of Alleghany 
for the adoption of the people. But the people, to 
make use of a vulgarism, didn’t see it, and we are 
still a nameless people. Perhaps the easiest way 
of remedying the difficulty will be to extend our 
Government up to Behring’s Straits and down to 
Terra del Fuege, and then the name will be proper 

enough. 

The subjects of Queen Vietoria, however, are no 
better off than we United States Americans. We 
doubt if one man in a t and could tell what 
the official designation of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is. Itis not the English Government, nor the 
British Government. She is sometimes called Her 
Britannic Majesty, but that is not herlegal title. She 
was crowned Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Jreland, and there is no national name 
by which she or her subjects can be distinguished. 
The Scottish people object to her being called the 
Queen of England, and the Irish consider them- 
selves outraged if she is called the British Queen. 
Since India has been incorporated into the empire 
her title has been altered, and she is now Queen of 
India, as well as of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Though we have no convenient natienal designa- 
tion by which the citizens of our country may be 
known, yet there has never been any doubt or am- 
biguousness in relation to the name of our Govern- 
ment since the adoption of our Constitution, and her 
Majesty's foreign minister, of all the men in the 
world, ought to know what it is. 





MORE TINKERING OF THE POSTAGE. 





Tue House of Representatives passed two bills 
last week, both reported and recommended by the 
Committee on the Post-Office. The first authorizes 
the Postmaster-General to establish a money-order 
system, the details to be left mostly to his disecre- 
tion, to be adjusted by experience. The bill pur- 
ports to create a “uniform” system, but the uni- 
formity applies only to distances, for it provides a 


scale of fees ranging from five cents to #venty-five. © 


In the British Post-Office there are but two rates, 
viz.: 3d. for all sums under 2/., and 6d. for sums 
above 2/. and under 5/., rates about equivalent to 
6and 12-cents here. We are not sure but that 
the maximum for which money orders are drawn 
has been extended to 10/.; and we have-an im- 
pression that the fees have been reduced to single 
rate of 3d. for all sums. This will greatly simplify 
the working of the system, and consequently 
lessen the expense of management. The plan is 
recommended here as a great public convenience, 
and a probable source of profit to the Government. 

The clear net profit of the British money-order 
office is nearly $150,000 a year. But this is after 
upwards of twenty years’ experience, with 2,500 
meney-order offices, aided by the low rate of post- 
age, and by the perfected machinery of their whole 
postal system, and a state of society and habits 
producing a circulation of nearly six hundred 
millions of letters. Our letter postage is fifty per 
cent. higher than theirs, our postal machinery is 
immeasurably inferior and less subservient to 
public convenience, and our habit of using the 
mails is on a scale so much lower that our circu- 
lation of letters amounts to but little more than a 
quarter of theirs. In addition, we have in all the 
free states a great quantity of bank-notes of small 
denominations, one, two, and three dollars, which 
are sent by mail at small risk and with no charge. 
With the habits of our people as to the saving of 
small charges, we doubt whether there are many 
who will pay five or ten cents additional for a 
money-order, instead of sending us a $2 bill as 
their yearly payment for The Independent. We 
are not sanguine, therefore, of any very brilliant 
financial results from the attempt to engraft money- 
orders upon such a crude and rickety postal system 
as ours. If it can be tried under such safeguards 
as to secure the Government from being plundered 
of large sums by dishonest officials, we shall be 
glad to see it, partly in the hope that it may aid in 
compelling the Government to adopt a proper 
postal system, as the necessary means of giving life 
to the money-orders. - 

The second bill passed in the House, authorizes 
additional mailable matter at book postage‘rates. 
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Its object and Sissiry 
Congressional Globe : 


’ . This bill is recommended by the Postmaster. 
General, and also-by a petition which every member of the House 


are thus given in Ty, 


schedule of what matter shall be mailable 
tage, we have not included everything that might 


thus be carried, For instance, Ss au ed seeds, roots 
’ , 


; thoriz 
and cuttings to be sent as mailable matter ; but you can 
send stockings to the soldiers thoough the mails prdireryreion 
ing heavy postage. The Postmaster. 


thinks that the 
schedule might be extended, excluding, of course angerous 
and explesive articles, so as to inoresss pth, ener Heo = 


and also tothe revenues of the Department, | 7 
question, move the previous 


The previous question was seconded, and th, 
Fh ¢ main question 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a . 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the ere ia: 
and passed, . 

Mr. CotFax moved to reconsider the vote by which the. bill 
was passed ; and also moved to lay the motion to reconsider on 
the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


The rate of postage on books is one cent per 
ounce for all distances under 3,000 miles. What 
we have to say on this bill is just this: As it ap- 
pears that the Postmaster-General desires to in- 
crease the profits of his business by carrying all 
sorts of parcels at'a cent an ounce, we think he 
ought to be ready to do cheerfully what we ask on 
letters, 1. ¢., to carry them for one cent per half- 
ounce. Two cents an ounce on letters will be twice 
48 profitable as one cent an ounce on books and 
other parcels. Will any man show to the con- 
trary ? 

We have always understood, as a matter of his- 
tory, that the low rates of postage on newspapers 
and other printed matter were adopted for the sake 
of promoting the more general diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the people. This idea that the Post- 
Office seeks the business for the sake of revenue is 
anew one. It always seemed to us that the claims 
of public conveniénce would be amply met By re- 
ducing the postage on letters to a rate double that 
which is charged upon books, and then leaving all 
other parcels (not dangerous) to be carried at letter 
rates. But if it is true (as we must presume it is) 
that the Post-Oflice can do a living business by 
freighting all sorts of parcels, under 4 Ib., at a cent 
an ounce, we think it follows most, logically that 
the office would be amply remunerated by carrying 
letters at one cent per half-ounce. 

We hope, when these bills come up in the Sen- 
ate, some senator will be found patriotic and bold 
enough to move an amendment embracing letter 


| postage at one cent, and see what will come of it, 


and what argument any man can offer against it. 
If the mails are to carry not only Rohan potatoes, 
ears of corn, and small trees, but pistols and bowie- 
knives, dry goods and boots and shoes, horse har- 
ness and soiled linen—anything weighing under 
four pounds, anywhere under 3,000 miles, fora cent 
an ounce, and if the Post-Office courts the job for 
the profit of it, why should it cost three cents to 
carry a letter from New York to Brooklyn? A cast- 
iron ratchet-wheel weighing four pounds can be car- 
ried from New York to St. Cloud, in Minnesota, for 
sixty.four cents, while four pounds éf letters of the 
usual average weight of a quarter of an ounce, 
would be charged $7 68. 

The science of postage is almest as well settled 
as that of hydraulics, and its main points are nearly 
as intelligible as the multiplication table, but it 
seems to be yet an unfathomed mystery to our 
American statesmen. 





FreepMen at Port Royau.—Our readers will be 
interested in the following excellent letter, written 
by Captain Rufus Saxton, U. 8. A., now Quarter- 
master-General of Gen. Sherman’s army at Port 
Royal, on the condition of the poor people who are 
left there without land or employment or any 
means of support. Mr. Saxton is a native of Deer- 
field, a graduate of West Point Academy, a gentle- 
man of large experience in his profession, possessed 
of generous sentiments, sound principles, and good 
judgment. We are glad to see the army officers 
coming to appreciate in some degree the importance 
of the question, What shall be done with these 
people? Gen. Sherman himself has published two 
or three letters, showing that he comprehends 
much more of the case than he did at first. The 
gravity and urgency of the existing state of things, 
just now, at the planting season, will justify those 
officers in assuming all the responsibility that is al- 
lowed by military law, most liberally interpreted. 
Let not red-tape obstructions, or groundless political 
fears, constrain them to leave these people helpless 
in misery. Our generals there have entire military 
control of the whole district comprised within their 
lines or covered by their authority. There is no 
law there but the law martial. Let them consult 
only justice and humanity and the duties of the 
Christian religion, and the country will sustain 
them and history approve their acts. It will be 
seen that Gen. Saxton comprehends the importance 
of what we advised some weeks ago, giving to these 
people the motives to industry and thrift arising 
from a prospect of obtaining a title to the lands they 
cultivate. That is, distinctively, the American 
idea, which has been adopted by no other nation as 
thoroughly as here. “Parcel out the fertile lands 
on these islands among the different families in lots 
large enough for their subsistence.” We hope 
Gen. Sherman will wait for no man’s leave, and 
lose no time, in carrying out this idea, by his own 
authority as military commander. The Supreme 
Court of the United States have decided, in the 
California case, that the authority is ample for all 
necessary purposes of Government. Private charity 
can do much for the present relief, but it requires 
governmental power to provide for the future. 

Captain Saxton’s Letter. 
Fort WELLES, Port Roya, 8. C 
Friday, Feb. 10, 1862. 

Rev. M. Frencu—Dear Sir: It gives me much pleasure to re- 
port that I have now under my charge, at these headquarters, 
nearly six hundred contraband negroes, to whom we issue rations ; 
and about the same number, as near as I can ascertain, are in the 
charge of the Quartermaster’s Department at Beaufort. All the 
men capable of work are in the Government employ as boatmen, 
carpenters, and other laborers, at rates of pay varying from five 
to eight dollars per month, in addition their rations. The 
women make themselves very useful as laindresses. In almost 
every instance these people have come to claim our protection 
from their masters in an extremely destitute condition, and we 
need, to make them comfortable and more respectable, shoes and 
other clothing. Gen. Meigs has sent clothing forthe men, but as 
yet no provision has been made for the women and children. Sub- 
stantial houses having been erected for their accommodation, 
those on this island are comparatively comfortable, Mr, Lee, the 
able and efficient superintendent in the immediate charge, and 


whose labors are untiring in their behalf, reportstome “ they 
are generally contented and happy, easy to govern, affectionatel 
disposed, and thankful for every effort that is made for their amd 
being. For the most part they are willing to work. There is 
almost universal desire manifested by them to learn to read end 
write, and those whom I have thus’ far been abje to teach have 
made as rapid pro; as is usual with new beginners, This is 
especially true of the children.” 

As the numbers of this downtrodden and persecuted race who 
come to claim our care and protection increase, as in all hurman 
probability it will to a very large extent, the great q 
their future comes up to the mind of the . 
pist, and the Christisn—a great question for this age to.answer. 
Unless some means are provided whereby they can be tanght’to 
support themselves, ig A=) likely to become a heavy burden 
upon the Government. 


"? 


ducting our military operations, and are also much in demand 
for private purposes. 


hard for 


broken. 
My experience with the contraband gives me much cause ‘to 
hope that there is a better future in store for them. They possess 
a highly imaginative temperament, rare musical tastes, and a 
strong religious element pervades the character of the x 
Possessing in marked degree all these four attributes of the human 
character, I feel assured, that witha proper controlling influence 


to guide sud educate them, the black race can be elevated and 
enlightened, 5 ae, ew Ae 
. Saxton. 
i) 


Mason Lost !—Our very dear client has been lost 
in the vast sea of London ; he has not been heard at 
all, and only once been seen. The solitary Irishman, 
Mr. Gregory, took the fugitive to the gallery of the 
House of Commons at the opening of Parliament. 








The blest pair were found by Mr. Lindsay, the great 
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shipowner—a man of erratic : 
gone South, and will, therefore 


back to Parliament. 
———$___ > o+— 
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entire Europe is far from being 
Not only does she suffer in h 
commerce by the ills which st 
sufferings of her own gnawing 
From the day the celebrated 
Peace,” was uttered in Borde: 
left nobody’s hand. Arming g 
rate. England was too hay 
Trent affair as 2 pretense 
ment ; there is no small count) 
its yearly war expenses; anc 
armed to the teeth. Thus doe: 
to ruin herself, by holding, in | 
more burdensome than in wo 
of France, particularly, is a « 
that. ‘The renowned Doctor 
extremis, when the patient 
the point of death, was una 
The charm is broken now 
intention of disarming; so i 
grouping of figures, and rehas 
which would deceive none bu: 
liatives they hope that the pat 
aware of his sad state 

Between Europe and Ani 


only one difference, and this is ; 
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shipowner—a man of erratic cast of mind, who has 
gone South, and will, therefore, chance to lose his way 
back to Parliament. “ 





FROM OUR CONTINENTAL CORRE. 
SPONDENT 


Cxxtrat Evrorr, Feb. 10, 1862. 

To rue Evrrors or Tur INpEPENDENT : 

§ If the United States are sick at the present time, 
entire Europe is far from being in a healthy condition. 
Not only does she suffer in her industry and in her 
commerce by the ills which strike you, but she has 
sufferings of her own gnawing at her for a long time. 
From the day the celebrated word, “ The Empire is 
Peace,” was uttered in Bordeaux, the sword’s handle 


left nobody’s hand. Arming goes on at an increasing 
rate. England was too happy to seize upon the 
Trent affair as 2 pretense to extend her arma- 
ment ; there is no smell country which did not increase 
its yearly war expenses ; and the great powers are 
armed to the teeth. Thus does Europe seem destined 
to ruin herself, by holding, in times of peace, armies 
more burdensome than in war times. The position 
of France, particularly, is a critical one in regard to 
that. The renowned Doctor Fould, called upon in 
eatremis, when the patient was thought to be at 
the point of death, was unable to afford any relief. 
The charm is broken now. There was no serious 
intention of disarming; so they had recourse to a 
grouping of figures, and rehandling of the “budget,” 
which would deceive none but fools ; and by these pal- 
liatives they hope that ihe patient will not yet become 
aware of his sad state. 

Between Europe and America there is therefore 
only one difference, and this is quite to your advant- 
age. Your present state is but temporary—it is a 
salutary crisis which will save the patient; the old 
world is a prey to a long, permanent evil; an incur- 
able one, it seems. Whilst you are suffering now 
because you wish to return to order, the old world, 
en the contrary, is suffering becatse it holds on to 
disorder and an unnatural position. You were not 
afraid to jeopardize the future of the nation, in order 
to put an end to a great social iniquity, Slavery ; 
whereas Europe hazards all because she does not 
wish to break off with the iniquities and the prejudices 
of the past. 

That suffering is very general: there is but a ques- 
tion of degree, an afiair of more or less. As the 
Revue des Deux Mondes very wittily remarks: 
“ Political Europe resembles a hospital in which, for 
most of the states, the *only difference is between a 
chronic and an acute disease.” The oldest of these 
patients, Rome, always lies between life and death. 
Augurs are consulted everywhere to know what shall 
be herend. A few months ago, as a last resource, a 
Protestant doctor presented himself to cure her. But 
see how one must have an unlucky hand; that doctor 
is well known for killing the invalids he takes in 
hand. You understand that I am referring to that 
celebrated Minister of State, Mr. Guizot, to whom 
history imputes already the fall of the July monarchy. 
Mr. Guizot enjoys a very fine reputation in the world, 
and yet he cannot, since a few years, either open his 
mouth or write a line, without deeply scandalizing 
the liberal public. The reason is that we must dis- 
criminate two periods in the life of the renowned 
old man. Until 1880 he proved himself a serious 
historian, a distinguished professor, one of the 
glories of the liberal party of the time. The life 
of the statesman commences in 1830. The over- 
praised honesty of the rigid Protestant did not resist 
the corrupting influences of Louis Philippe’s court ; 
ambition and thirst for power prevailed over science 
and liberalism. The Protestant beeame the champion 
of what he himself styled the Catholic policy of 
France. The friends of missions in the United States 
will not have forgotten that he was the author of that 
odious protectorate imposed upon Queen Pomare, in 
order to introduce the Jesuits into Otaheiti. In 
France they have not forgotten that it was under his 
Ministry that his co-religionists had to endure the 
In every instance 
the Minister has taken the opposite of what the pro- 
fessor had taught. When, therefore, people still speak 
of the glory and abilities of Mr. Guizot, they endow 
his mature age with the benefit of his firm and earnest 
youth. But, as you perceive, the mistake is to be 
avoided. Alas! his old age is still sadder. From 
1848 Mr. Guizot seems to have remembered that he 
is a Protestant. Since he can be no more an active 
political man, he attends to religion: he is, since a 
few years, member of the Paris Consistoire. Since 
he can no more give religious freedom to dissenting 
churches, he asks it for them from the Government. 

We musi not, however, allow ourselves to be de- 
ceived; Mr. Guizot is ever the same—that is to say, 
@ man considering religion mainly as a means of. 
political power. If, before 1848, the advocacy of 
the Catholic policy of France was the means to 
maintain himself in power, the advocacy of the rights 
of the Protestants is since that time the only 
means he has to prevent being forgotten. The 
modest platforms of the Protestant religious societies 
are the sole tribune remaining open to the great 
orator, and he profits by them. It is about a year 
since, in a Paris Protestant church, he called on his 
scandalized co-religionists to deplore with him the 
fatal perturbations that shook a sister church ; he 
was referring to the much vexed question of the Pope’s 
temporal power. Not content with having wounded 
the Protestants with that improper demonstration, Mr. 
Guizot has pushed the dagger deeper by publish- 
ing a few weeks ago his pamphlet, “ The Church and 
Christian Society in 1861,” (L’Eglise et la Société 
Chréticiine en.1861.) The purpose of that pamphlet, 
‘a weak one, both in its basis and its form, is to con- 
demn everything that has been done in Italy the few 
past years. Mr. Guizot maintains the absolute neces- 
sity of Rome’s temporal power, not only for Catho- 
licism, but also for us Protestants. According to Mr. 
Guizot, Christian civilization is~ destroyed if the 
church ‘is compelled to return te that simplicity, to 
that absence of temporal glory, which were suitable 
only for Jesus Christ and his apostles. In spite of 
ahat, he pretends to reconcile Catholicism with modern 
society. So have they well charactérized his pamph- 
let, by saying that it advises Catholics to turn Protest- 
ants and Protestants to become Catholics. Mr. 
Guizoi tries to place the Christian religion in tow of 
that famous conservatism which ends in the over- 
throw of thrones. 

I will quote you but onc or two words of that pitiful 
pamphlet, which has shocked the liberal and Protest- 
ant world, and afflicted the friends of its author. It 
has, however, been forgotten for some time, thanks to 
the great events in America. Your readers will be 
better able than any others to appreciate the historical 
knowledge, the good sense, and the Christian feeling 
wf an author capable of writing the following lines : 

** When the civil seciety and the religious seciety remain en- 
Birely foreign one te another, mutually ignoring each other, both 
mre lowcred and weakened. Being concerned only in the terrestrial 
business and interests of men, the civic power leses the moral 
strength evidently given to it by religious principles and senti- 
ments; on the other hand, being deprived of all public character, 
th spiritual conductors of the churches have even before the 
population professing their own faith but a subaltern and preca- 
rious position. They are a prey to all the mobility of opinions, to 
the levity and insolence of human wills; there is a shocking con- 
Zrast between the greatness of their mission and the helplessness 
(faiblesse) of their situation. . . . . The civic order lacks 
sanction and the religious order is in want of stability as well as 
dignity. . . . Being absolutely separate from the state, the 
church runs another danger ; she falls easily into the exaggeration 
of doctrines and precepts ; she loses the intelligence of the legiti- 
mate necessities of the civic order; she lacks experierace and 
moderation ; in the name vf her celestial origin and of her moral 
mission, she becomes harsh and untractable toward human 
feelings and the ordinary interests of life. They have sectaries or 
qaystics, but no Christians.” 

If those strange doctrines had needed refutation, it 
‘would have been found in the eloquent pamphlet of 
Father Passaglia, who was at the same time advocat- 
ing in Italy the celebrated maxim of Cavour—“ A 
Sree church in a free state.” Apropos of that, let me 
tell you in parenthesis, that the handsome behavior 
ot the Italian priest has called upon him a 
flood of insults and maledictions from the late edi- 
tor of /’Univers, Veuillot, who publishes all that 
under the charming title of Parfums de Rome, 
“The Smells of Rome.” . _ 

What is particularly gratifying is that Father Pas- 
saglia is not isolated. The number of patriotic 
priests is daily increasing; they have constituted 
themselves into a society ; although organized only a 
few months, they count already more than 524 
priests. That Society has already established aux- 
iliary branches in Florence, Pisa, Milan, Modena. 
Its principal seat is at Naples, where the newspaper 
Colonna del Tosco is their organ. This is the way 
they express themselves, in one of their addresses : 
“We cannot keep silent any longer; to hide the 
iruth in the present cireumstanees would be betray- 
ing our mission, completing the ruin of the Church, 
and compromising yourself, O holy Father! We 
say this with tearful eyes. The faith is running great 
dangers, and there is but one means of safety—St. 
Peter's bark must be lightened of that heavy burden, 
the temporal power; for if it is not the great- 
est cause, it is the most plausible pretense for the 
storms which threaten it.” They declare having 
Jeagued themselves from the foot of the Alps to the 
extremities of Sicily ; “ for the purpose of re-estab- 

shing in Italy, in its antique purity, the Church of 

0, Ambrosius, and Augustine, so that she shall 
arise great, free, and one.” A recently published 
programme makes known by what means they pro- 

to reach that end. Primitive Catholicism would 
restored. The Pope would renounce the temporal 
power, and would no longer have but the simple 
priority in honor and in rank. The would be 
electea by the people ; the several nationa] churches 
would govern themselves, and would elect deputies 


‘for a ge assembly, 





would meet in Rome 


under the title of Supreme Apostolic Senate. But 
they would not be borthned to that exclusively eccle- 
siastic reform. The Rigrammne asks “that the 
august majesty of the Catholic worship be purified of 
all the superstitious ‘and pagan excesses arising from 
the worship of the Virgin and: of the saints, which 
weaken the sublime simplicity of the Christian wor- 
ship. The worship should be in the r tongue ; 
civil marriage should be everywhére adopted; the 
relations between the church and the state should be 
settled on a new basis. The priests should be mor- 
alized by marriage. A more moral, more civil, more 
enlightened education should make the new priests a 
focus of wisdom, both religious and civil, true types 
of the Christian and patriotic virtues—an ineffable 
source of mercy. The religious orders of both sexes 
Should be abclished, with the exception of those 
having a really humanitary end. Even these last 
should take only ‘temporary religious vows, 
which would have to be renewed every year. The 
ecclesiastical properties should be confiscated to the 
benefit of a religious national treasury, which should 
be administered by a mixed laico-clerical commission 





. attending to all the expenses of the church.” One of 


the most important features of that association is its 
being recruited from among the orthodox Catholics. 
Its members are opposed to Protestant propagandism 
as well as to the German infidel influences brought 
into Italy with Hegel's philosophy. Your readers 
have already understood what those priests are 
dreaming of: a church still more Catholic than your 
High Churchmen and Puseyites. But circumstances 
will perhaps drive them further. At any rate, the 
movement is gratifying, although not yet putting 
forth any of those fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity which give birth to genuine and great refor- 
mations. Mo1-Memer. 


IMPORTANT LETTERS. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS ARE DOING, 





Tue following specimen letters to The Inde- 
pendent, lately received, will show the results of a 
little effort on the part of our friends to increase 
the number of our readers. We appreciate this 
labor, so kindly and cordially given, and hope 
others, by thousands, will‘render us, and the cause 
in which we are engaged, the same assistance. 
Reader, may we be permitted to invite your at- 
tention to the fact that we will allow you one 
dollar each for every New subscriber sent us at 
the time (and at that time only) of renewing 
your own ubscription? Now is the most ap- 


propriate season of the year for such labor. 


Decatur, Iuu., Feb. —, 1862. 
Mr. Josern H. Ricwarns: 
Inclosed find $16 for the following twelve new 
and two old subscribers. 


Yours, J. V. G—. 





ALLEGHENY, Feb. 1, 1862. 
J. H. Racuanvs, Ese. : 


Dear Six: Please find inclesed draft for $15, for 
which please renew my subscription, and send copies 
to the following thirteen names. 


Yours truly, J. M. C—. 





AsHLanp, On10, Jan. 24, 1862. 
J. H. Ricuarns, Esq. : 
Dear Sir: Inclosed I send you $11 for nine new 
subscribers and mine renewed. 


Yours truly, J. M. G—. 


Pexn Yas, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1862. 
J. H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 
Dear Sir: Inclosed find $9. Please renew m 
subscription, and send to the following seven new 
subscribers. 


Yours, etc., G. 2. 6. 





Crixcwmnati, Jan. 2, 1862. 
Mr. Joszra H. Ricuarps: 

Dear Sir: I have long been a reader of your paper, 
and now wish to add a list of nine new names of my 
friends, to whom Lwishdéomake a cheap but valuable 
present. I inclose $11 to renew my subscription 
and prepay the nine others. 


Your old subscriber, J. K——. 


Exvutnerton, Jan. 1. 1862. 
Mr. Ricwarps : 


Sir: You will find inclosed for The Independent 
$138, two for myself; and eleven for the same number 
of new subscribers. 

Yours respectfully, 


- NOTICES. 


Five Pornts House or INDustRY.—In consequence of the pro- 
tracted indisposition of the General Agent, Mr, 8S, B. Halliday, the 
usual annual collections have not been made this season. The 
necessary expenses during the last month were nearly twice the 
amount received, The Trugtees, under these circumstances, 
therefore appeal by advertisement instead of personal solicitation 
FOR IMMQDIATE AssiSTANCK. Donations may be sent to either of 
the Trustees, to Marshall Lefferts, Treasurer, to Messrs, Duncan & 
Sherman, Bankers, or to B. R. BARLOW, Superintendent, 

New York, Feb. 20, 1862. 

— ——— ——= — —— — ____ } 


DIED. 


Srrox—In Boonten, N.J., on Tuesday morning, Sept. 24, 1961 
George Henry, eldest son of Jacob and Margaret Simon, aged 6 
years 3 months and 8 days. His last words were, “‘Pa, I am 
going! let me sleep until God awakens me.” 


Rest thee, my boy. Oh! not for worlds would I 
Awaken thee from such a sleep as thine ; 
Albeit the tear may linger in our eye, 
And the weak flesh, forgetful, may repine. 


“ Pa, I am going! Jet me sleep until 
God ’wakens me.” Oh! mingled pain and joy 
To hear thee lisp, as thy young pulse grew still, 
Such dying and undying words, my boy. 


Sleep on! sleep on! If this it be to die, 
I, too, would fall asleep, and be at rest ; 
Yet not our will but His be done, we cry— 
The time that God appoints is aye the best. 


Comst00okK—Hartford, February 2, John C. Comstock, only son 
of the late Dr. J. L. Comstock, aged 43 years and 9 months, 

Hartford, February 25, Henry Howard, youngest son of Mary 
P. and the late J. C. Comstock, aged 11 months. 

Krrxtand—In Brooklyn, N. ¥., Wednesday evening, Feb. 19, 
Clara, daughter of Henry B. and Kate Pomeroy Kirkland, aged 
three years eleven months and fifteen days. 

Woon—In this city, on Tuesday morning, March 4, Mrs. Mary 
S. Wood, wife of Rev. Geo. W. Wood, and daughter of Thomas 
Hastings, Esq. Relatives and friends are invited, without fur- 
ther notice, to attend the funeral, on Friday the 7th inst., at 
1] a.M,, fom 6] Amity street, 

Porter—in Seville, Medina co , Ohio, on Wednesday morning, 
Feb. 19, 1862, Mrs. Mary Y. Porter, wife of Shubael Porter, aged 
64 years, A life of piety, terminated suddenly, opens to view the 
blessedness of paradise, and affords full consolation to the mourn- 
ing friends, (J. M.D.) 

——_--____-4 


Ww. S. P—. 


























BUSINESS NOTICES. 


THE HORRORS OF WAR CAN BE GREATLY 

mitigated by that sovereign remedy, HOLLOWAY’S OINT- 
MENT, as it will cure any wound, however desperate, if it be well 
rubbed around the wounded parts, and they be kept bo gy od 
cevered with it. A Pot should be inevery man’s knapsack. ly 
25 cents per Pot, 


Goat! 








$4 40 
Per Tun—2,000 Ibs, 
Well sereened, and delivered promptly. 
No. 195 West Eleventh street, and 15] Eighth avenue. 
A. HEARTT. 
LADIES’ FRENCH SHOES, BALMORAL 
Boots, and every description of Fashionable Shoes and 


Gaiters for Ladies and Children, at reduced prices, at SLATER’S, 
No. 858 Broadway, near Fourteenth st. 


L. 2» OLMSTED & Co., 
ILL. 








CHICAGO, 
L. D. OLMSTED) (LYMAN BAIRD 


LOAN AND GQLLECTION AGENCY. 


Investments made at ten per cent, interest, amply secured by 
mortgage on property in Chicago. 
NOTES AND DRAFTS COLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 
ADJUSTED AND SECURED. 
References to correspondents at different points East will be 
furnished, with circulars, giving details of business to any one 
applying by letter. 


Poultry AND FARM PRODUCE 


Of all kinds sold on Commission. Full directions how to pre- 
pare and dress poultry for this market will be sent free to all 
who apply. Consignments solicited. 
ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT ST., NEW YORK. 
Refers to the Editor of The American Agriculturist. rT 
" R. S. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


For SALE: 


A STEEL COMPOSITION BELL, 
OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
. Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE SOLD LOW FOR CASH. 
J. M. D., this Office. 











Address 








THE INDE 


ys NOT A DYE. 
TO THE BALD AND GRAY. 


MRS. 8S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER AND 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING far excel all other preparations 
for restoring Hair, strengthening when weak, preventimg falling 
or turning gray, and when gray restoring its natural color 
without the use of adye. The rich glossy appearance imparted is 
truly wonderful. Will not soil or stain the finest linen. The fact 
that they never fail has astonished thousands, No lady’s toilet is 
complete without the Hair Dressing. It cleanses the Hair and im- 
parts to it a most delightful fragrance, and is suited to both young 
and old. 





CONVINCING TESTIMONY. 


Rev. C. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am. Bible Union, N, Y.—‘“I 
very ,cheerfully add my testimony to that of numerous other 
friends, to Mrs. ‘8. A! Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
samum. The latter I have found superior to anything I have ever 
used.” 


Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Mass., says: “I have used Mrs. S. 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum for several 
months past, with great effect and entire satisfaction. IJ am now 
neither bald nor gray ; my hair was dry and brittle, but has re- 
gained the softness of its earlier years.” 





Rev. J. WEST, No. 6 Washington place, Pacific street, Brook- 
lyn, L. L, says in a letter: “I am happy to bear my testimony to 
the value and efficacy of Mrs, S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer 
and World’s Hair Dressing, in the most liberal sense. They have 
restored my hair where it was bald, and where gray to its original 
color.” / 
DEPOT: No. 198 GREENWICH STREET, N. Y. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





Cr RTAINS. CORNICES, 
LACE CURTAINS, 
Until April 15, at the store, 
No. 449 BROADWAY. 
Twenty-five per cent. saved between the present and spring 
prices, The balance left consists of 
Tambourd Lace, from.........- 4 <dlcheens se acvdeeete st $3 to $25 
Application Curtains, from.......... 
Embroidered Muslin Curtains, from 
Nottingham Curtains, from........ 
Muslin Draperies, from..........-. 
Vestibule Lace, from..........-.-+++ 
CROOR TROT sono wie occ csclcicccsccvscosvcsewee 
Shade Hollands, from.............+++- «+ 
M. HARRINGTON, 
At the old premises of C. C. Merchant & Co., No. 449 Broadway. 


GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 
SEWING-MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE 
No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY 
now offer, in addition to their splendid stock of Machines mak- 
ng the CELEBRATED GROVER & BAKER STITUH, new and 
superior SHUTTLE or ‘‘ LOCK-STITCH” Machines, adapted to 
all varieties of Sewing, much more simple, durable, noiseless, 
and perfect than any ‘‘ LOCK-STITCH” Machines heretofore in 
use. Ali who use this elass of Machines will find the new LOCK- 
STITCH Machines by GROVER & BAKER, a great advance 
upon all LOCK-STITCH Machines heretofore in use. 


GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING’S 

Brigade, Arlington House, says: “The measles have left 
our men with very severe coughs, so that many otherwise well 
have not been able for weeks to attend the reviews; and all night 
long, from one end of the camp to the other, one hears e continu- 
ous coughing. A number have been recently using the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have been apparently cured by 
itin afew days. Mixed—a large spoonful of the Pain-Killer with 
about half a cupful of molasses, it makes the best cough-syrup I 
ever used,” 


(COMMUN ION FURNITURE. 


Silver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SETS, of various 
patterns and prices, to suit the wants of all. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches. 
Also, a large assortment of fine 
PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices, 
LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring 4 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 
It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put up In bottles to 


keepin any climate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
to produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 


Manufactured only by TARRANT & C0., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor, Warren st.,) New York, 
And for sale by Druggists generally, 


HEU HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
BROWN. 


The best ia use for Color, Durability, etc. Warranted. Depot, 
No. 1 —— st., N. ¥., and sold by all Druggists and at all fancy 
stores. 


HAR DYE! HAIR DYE! 
WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S Hair Dye is the best in the 


world. All others are imitations. Apply at No. 16 Bond street, | 
and soldeverywhere. Factory, No. 8] Barclay street. 3 
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At the old Stand of 











QSWEGO TRAINING SCHOOL 
PRIMARY TEACHERS. 











This is strictly a professional school for Pestalozzian principles, 
embracing both theory end practice in the most improved methods 


of teaching by 
OBJEGT LESSONS. 


Miss M. E. M. Jones, a lady who has for the last fifteen years had 
charge of the training of teachers in the ‘‘ Home and Colonial 
Training Institution,” London, one of the largest and best profes- 
sional schools for teachers in the world, has been employed to take 
charge of the school. 

The class who have been in training for the past year are now 
being invited to occupy the most important positions and at the 
highest salaries, There is now a very urgent demand for Teachers 
trained in these new methods—much greater than we are able to 
supply. This is the only School of the kind in the Country; and 
as Miss Jones is only to remain this year, this is probably the best 
opportunity that will ever be offered in this country for Teachers 
to become acquainted with this truly beautiful and philosophical 
system of Education. The next Term will commence the 17th of 
April next. Circulars will be sent to those who desire further par- 
ticulars, Address 

E. A. SHELDON, Sec. Board of Education, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
Oswego, Feb. 25, 1862. 


ULPIT AND ROSTRUM.—SEND FOR A 
List of Back Numbers. You will find something that you 
Price 10 cents a number, or $1 a year. 
E,. D, BARKER, No. 135 Grand street, N. Y. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


—_—- 





want. 





THE NEW YORK SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE is published 
every TUESDAY and FRIDAY. 





Contents or No. 1,750, (Marca 4:)} 

..EDITORIAL ARTICLES: Sumner’s Resolutions on 
Slavery; Two Months of War; The Trade of the 
British Provinces ; Problems ; Parties and Plunder; 
Another Mint; The Tax Bill; Mexico; Another 
Message from Jeff. Davis; the Rebel Blockade of 
the Potomac; French Mediation; Editorial Para- 
gtaphs. 

11..THE WAR IN THE SOUTHWEST: Nashville Taken 
Possession Of; The Evacuation of Columbus ; Aban- 
donment of Murfreesbore’; The Cause Moving On ; 
Gallant Gun-boat Action ; A Rebel Battery Silenced ; 
Capture of 40 Jeff. Thompson Men. 

1V..WAR NEWS SUMMARY. 

V..THE EVACUATION OF BOWLING GREEN: Travel- 
ing under Difficulties; The Road from Munfordsville 
to Rowling Green; Traces of Rebel Rule; The Occu- 
pation by the Union Troops ; The Rebel Exodus; Se- 
cession Reminiscences ; Cause of the Evacuation ; The 
Fortifications ; Numbef of Rebel Forces; Another 
Bubble Pricked ; Correspondence of The N. Y. Tri- 
Dune. 

VI..A SONG TO ARE: A Poem, set to Music. 

Vil..FROM MISSOURI: Celebration of the 224; Another 
Old Democrat Acknowledges Slavery'the Cause of the 
War: Correspondence of The N. Y. Tribune, 

.. THE TREASURY NOTE BILL, 

IX..JEFF. DAVIS’S ANNUAL MESSAGE: A Doleful 
Statement of Mishaps: Implied Censure of Rebel 
Cowardice ; Like Falstaff he Adopts Large Estimates. 

X..PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

XI..LATEST NEWS RECEIVED BY TELEGRAPH: A 
Highly Important Rumor; The President intends 
Taking Command of the Army ; Provisional Govern- 
ments for Rebel Territory ; Additional Military Nom- 
inations; From New Mexico. 

X11..THE ADVANCE ON THE POTOMAC: Seizure of 
Rebel Property ; Imprisonment of Richard Wash- 
ington. 

-FROM CAIRO: Surrender of Nashville ; a Fact; Gen. 
Halleck ; Col. Webster ; Eleven Miles of Corn Cribs; 
Gems from Southern Papers; Com. Foote ; Corre- 
spondence of The N. Y. Tribune. 

-THE GOVERNMENT TAX BILL: Abstract of its 
Provisions ; A Pretty Thorough Levy. 

XV..FROM FORTRESS MONROE: The Rebel Steamer 
Nashville reported at Wilmington, N.C, 

.THE BURNSIDE EXPEDITION: Capture of Winton; 
The Town Burned; Rebel Outrage of a Flag of 
Truce; Up the Carrituck ; Correspondence of ‘me 
N. Y. Tribune. 

XVII..LATE SOUTHERN ITEMS. 
XVII... FROM WASHINGTON: Gen. Fremont: Correspond- 
ence of the N. Y. Tribune, 
XIX..MARCI!: Poetry: By Bayard Taylor. 
XX..FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE: A Love Story. 
XXI..A SONG THAT IS NOW RATHER POPULAR: John 
Brown Song. set to Music, 
XXII..FROM EUROPE. 

XXIII..DEATH OF GEN. LANDER, 

XXIV..TO OUR FRIENDS. 

XXV..POLITICAL, 

XXVI..PERSONAL. 

XXVII..CITY NEWS. > 
XXVIII. .MISCELLANEOTS. 

XXIX..MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

XXX..THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 

XXXI..THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC FOR 1862. 
XXXII..COMMERCIAL MATTERS: Fall of the 
Money, Cotton, Grain, and Cattle 
for The N. Y, Tribune, 


— 


Terms—One Copy for one year, $3. Two Copies one year, $5. 
Five Copies, one year, $11 25. Ten Copies, to one address, $20. 

For & Club of Twenty, we send an Extra Copy. 

For & Club of Forty, we send The Daily Tribune gratis. 


Xu. 


xIyV. 


XVI. 
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AXY CLERGYMAN WHO WILL SEND 

me four letter-stamps will receive by return mail a Dottar 
PACKAGE of my Iron axp ScLpuvE PowpERs, to test their efficacy ; 
my object being to make their great invigorating and purifying 
properties known in every community. I have letters from a 
large number of clergymen commending their use. The Rev. Dr. 
Lgomarp of Exeter, N. H., says: “We have used Dr. J. R. 
Srarrory’s Iron anv Sutpuurn PowDERs over a year, and have 
great confidence in them as a TONIC, imparting to the system 
generally Strength and Vigor. We have thoroughly tested them, 
and know there is not the slightest touch of quackery or imposture 
connected with them. They are compounded by a practical and 
scientific chemist, and made conformable to an accurate knowledge 
of physiology.” 


+" | oe 


J. R. STAFFORD, Chemist, 
No. 442 Broadway, New York. 
Rs WESTERN RESERVE 
‘ PATENT 
PREMIUM VAT, 
WifH IMPROVED HEATER AND VALVES. 

This well-known CHEESE VAT was first introduced to the 
Dairymen more than seven years ago. Seyeral thousand have 
since been sold throughout the country—more than One Thou- 
sand the past season; numerous and valuable improvements 
have heen added from time to time, to embrace everything 
wanted ih a Cheese Vat ; and we believe it now is the most 
Complete, Simple, Durable, and Convenient Cheese-Making Ap- 
paratus in the world. Our long experience enables us to war- 
rant our Vat to give entire satisfaction. By getting one of these 
Vats, a single Dairyman in any part of the country will have as 
complete an Apparatus as is used in the largest Dairying locali- 
ties. 

ROE’S PATENT ADJUSTABLE EXPANSION CHEESE 
HOOP, a very nice thing ; one hoop makes three sizes, and ex- 
pands to lift eff the cheese. Send for Circular. 

ROE & BLAIR, 
Madison, Lake county, Ohio. 


HENRY H. BOODY, 
No, 12 Watt Street, N. Y. 

GENERAL FINANCIAL AGENCY AND TRUST OFFICE, 
For the and sale of Securities, the collection and pay- 
ment of Moneys, the negotiation of Loans, the investment and 
custody of Funds, and the execution of general and special trusts. 

ty giving references and full information forwarded on 
requi 


SAFEST ‘AND CHEAPEST SYSTEM OF 
INSURANCE. 











—_——_—- 


FIRST SCRIP DIVIDEND FOR 1861—60 PER CENT. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE 
NO. 54 WALL STREET. 
New York, Feb, 3, 1862. 

FIRE AND INLAND NAVIGATION INSURANCE. 


COMPANY, 


Assets Feb. 1, 1862......... an aninstaenaael $504,720 84 
ea rae eerie 12,170 00 
Capital and Surplus............. ...e.eeeee $492,550 84 


Three-fourths of the Profits divided annuxlly to the Insured, 
without their incurring any liability whatever. 

A Dividend of 634 (Six and a half) per cent. has this day been 
declared, payable on demand. 

ALSO, 

A Scrip Dividend of 60 (Sixty) per cent. to the Policy-Holders 
on the earned premiums of participating policies, for the year 
ending January 31, 1862, The scrip will be ready for delivery on 
and after the lst of March prox. 

The. office of the Company will remove on or about the Ist of May 
to the new building, No. 172 Broadway, corner of Maiden lane. 


GEO. C, SATTERLEE, Pres. 
~ HENRY WESTON, Vice-Pres. 
WM, KE. LOTHROP, Secretary. 


REV - THOMAS BRAINERD, D.D.—A VERY 
fine Card Photograph of Rev. Thomas Brainerd, D.D., Pastor 
of the “Old Pine-street Church,” Philadelphia. Price 25 cents. 
Ma¥led free of charge. McALLISTER & BRO., 
No. 728 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


JMPORTANT WORK FOR FARMERS, 
AND FOR ALL INTERESTED IN 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, 
NATURAL HISTORY, 








’ 
OR 


—_— 


HARRIS ON INSECTS. 


A TREATISE ON SOME OF THE INSECTS INJURIWOUS TO 
VEGETATION, By TuHappeus WILLIAM Harris. A new edi- 
tion, enlarged and improved, with Additions from the Author's 
Manuscripts and Original Notes, and Illustrated by Engravings 
drawn from Nature, under the supervision of Prof. Louis 
A@asstz. Edited by Cnartes L. Fun, Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Agriculture. 8vo, pp. 651. Price 
$6 00. 

This valuable work was first published in 1841, by direction, 
and gt the expense of the state of Massachusetts. The edition hav- 
ing been entirely exhausted, Mr. Flint, Secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, was, by a resolve of the Legislature, directed 
to isghe a new edition with suitable additions and illustrations. 

-Labge additions have been made to the text from the author’s 

and valuable assistance has been received 
from distinguished ety mologists, whose contributions have added 
much to the completeness of the work. 

Bight steel engravings contain illustrations of ninety-five speci- 
mens, colored from nature, and two hundred and seventy-eight 
specimens are illustrated by fine wood engravings, executed in 
the best style of the art. The drawings for all these were made 
under the supervision of Prof. Louis Agassiz, who has compared 
them with the original specimens before engraving. By this 
means it is believed that very great scientific accuracy has been 
secured in the illustrations, 

The work is issued in An octavo volume, beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, handsomely bound, and is one of the most import- 
ant and valuable works of the kind ever issued from the press. 
The edition is small, and no other, equal in every respect, can 
ever be produced, 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No, 117 Washington Street, Boston. 
CHEAP EDITION. 

In Paess—A cheap edition of the above on good paper with all 
the illustrations, now in press, and will be issued early in April, 
at a reduced price. In order to place it within the reach of all, 
the cheap edition will be furnished either plain or colored, Every 
person interested in any manner in the cultivation of the soil 
should own acopy of this work. 


PUBLISHERS, 


We also publish, ° 
MILCH COWS AND DAIRY FARMING. 
. By Cuartes L, FLint, 

Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. 
l2mo, pp. 426. Illustrated with 130 Engravings. Price $1 25. 
GRASSES AND FORAGE PLANTS. 

By Caariges L. F.tnt, 

Member of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
12mo, pp. 398. Illustrated with 170 Engravings. Price $1 25. 
Orders for the above from individuals or from the Trade will 

receive immediate attention. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
No. 117 Washington street, Boston. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


CHURCH AND‘ LECTURE-ROOM SETTEES, 
BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, ETC., 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. PATON, No. 24 GROVE STREET, N. ¥ 
S@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


GE": FREMONT’S 
Bho s 


. DEFENSE. 
HIS STATEMENT AND EVIDENCE, 
43 PRESENTED TO THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE 
OP THE TWO 


HOUSES OF CONGRESS, 
ON THE 


CONDUCT OF THE WAR, 


Ig published in The Daily Tribune of March 4. Price two cents, 
Tf to go by mail, one cent each in addition to prepay postage. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


QTATISTICAL POCKET MANUAL OF THE 
army, Navy, and Census. Price 15 cents;-cloth bound, 25 
cents. Agents wanted. Rare chance for young men out of em- 
ployment. Specimen copies by return mail. 
D. P. BUTLER, Publisher, 
No. 142 Washington strect, Boston, 


ANTED.—MINERS AND LABORERS IN 
the Coal Pits at Pittsburg, Pa. 


‘A CARD—TO CLERGY MEN. 


ANY CLERGYMAN who would like a copy of Baapsurr’s 
new Sunday-School Singing Book, THE GOLDEN CHAIN, for 
exam mn, With a w to its introduction into his Sunday- 

can receive ohe through the mail, free of cagt, by address- 
ing the author at 421 Broome street, New York. 
WM. B. BRADBURY. 

P. S.—No stamp for return postage is required from those 
above addressed—the author desiring to a the copy free of 
expense to such. To any ethers copies will be mailed on receipt 
ef the retail price, 15 cents. 




















Price of EN CHAIN per hundred— 
In Ce Sint acancscitvenGunt Twelve Dollars 
In ee at ededs moede’ Sixteen Dollars. 





DWELLINGS, STORES, etc., etc., 
on the mest moderate terms, in city or country. 











Address ' THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


‘ 


HENRY GLASS-STAINER, 
\ No. 216 | Avance, York. 
Sipte of work for Suaing ond’ Vertibele Doows eh tend 
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OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
New Yoax, January 27, 1962. 
(THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of 
its affairs on the 3lst December, 1861: 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from let Janua- ~~ 





ry, 1861, to 3lst December, 1861..... os eeeeeese 03,040,286 54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 

ROBE So. kc cde i ccbi de cescsscocdecewesede eseeee 1,474,200 29 
Total amount of Marine Premiums................ + -$5,314,576 83 


Neo Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 

upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1861, to 3lst 

December, 1061... ......0e.ccccccccescccccees $4,155,165 78 
Losses paid during the same period. . . .$2,311,650 29 

Returns of Premiums and ; 


The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 


Bank, and other Stocks.................-00-005 $2,923.403 81 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise............. 800,340 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages............... 283,760 00 


Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 
gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
surance and other claims due the Company, 


ti aa ae I en rye 123,783 02 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable............... 1,618,859 02 
Cash in Bagk.........----2-seeseeeeeccereeseeeees 245,543 94 

tg eer eras $5,995,689 79 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Eighth of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
lst of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1861, 
for which certificates were issued, amount to.. 

Additional profits from ist January, 1861, to Ist 
I, Sin inokndnhens 4v5s0s sens senaried 


$11,690,210 


1,250,000 
Total profits for 193g years..... $12,940,210 
The Certificates previous to-1860, have been re- 


deemed by cazh..... Sicgeeeecseeewes eaeneserese 


Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 
a er re Gisubindicnse * $4,050,740 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Szoretarr. 


TRUSTEES, 
John D. Jones, Caleb Barstow, Dennis Perkins, 
Charles Dennis, A. P. Pillot, Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 


Thomas Tileston, Daniel S. Miller, J. Heary Burgy, 


Henry Coit, 8. T. Nicoll, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Joshua J. Henry, C. A. Hand, 

Lewis Curtis, Geo. J. Hobson, Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, P Edward R. Bell, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce, E. E. Morgan, 
Robert C. Goodhue, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., B. J: Howland, 

P. A. Hargous, Henry K. Bogert, Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, A A. Low, Fletcher Westray, 
Royal Phelps, William E. Dodge, Rob. B. Minturn,Jr. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 26 Vice-Pres’t. 





H OME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL...... Ranssvhslseseen seh + esos see + $1,000,000 00 
ee eS ree Syneesa «.. 1,521,268 08 
SRR e 6 056 060060400440600000000000n0s00000 55,080 43 
ASSETS, 

Cash, Balance in Bank................ sesceececeee $124,434 14 
Bonds and Mortgages, (being first lien on Real Estate, 

worth at least $1,715,900)....... Osenneesesoee 919,219 53 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, (market value 

of securities, $153,653)...... Sogebop cocedecieos 126,300 60 
United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market 

Satis iannsetenedssonecevesbotagseeesbce 83,800 00 
State Stocks, (market value)........ iabteseese Gute 35,661 00 
Bank Stocks, (market value)................-se00- 65,225 00 
Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value)........ 9,650 00 
Real Estate, No. PP Es ndncs coptccncécoecce 50,000 00 


Interest due on Ist January, 1862, (of which $21,789 10 


has since been received)..............2-ee005 29,348 85 
Balance in hands of Agents, and in course of trans- 
mission from Agents, on Ist January, (of which 
$21,980 90 has since been received) .......... é 57,188 88 
Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 
Other.Property, Miscellaneous items................ 5,085 16 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at 
stint oaninchamcehitn 4 phieciaieanibens ane 1,643 53 
Se Pee re $1,521,268 08 
LIABILITIES. 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1862.” ..$54,570 43 
Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th diwidendg, . 510 00 


This Company insures against loss or damage by Eras, and the 
risks of INLAND NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATION,’ on favorable 
terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 

JOHN McGEE, Secretary, 

New York, Jan. 14, 1862, 

. NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





LIFE 
OF NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK 8S. WINSTON, PRESIDENT. 





Orrice, No. 94 Broapwar. 





Cash Assets of the Company on Ist of Feb. 1861....$6,989,856 74 














Receipts for the Year ending Jan, 31, 1862......... 1,593,731 31 
$8,583,587 05 
Disbursements during the Year.............00.s008 743,820 76 
Net Cas Assets, let February, 1862..............$7,839,766 29 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on hand and in Bank...........$421,433 82 
Bonds and Mortgages................6,536,924 41 
United States Stocks...............- 783,782 50 
EE OE ae ee 76,513 24 
Se PE IES Séeccccoscesescs 21,112 32—$7,839,766 29 
Add interest accrued, but not yet due.............. 90,000 00 
Add deferred Premiums (estimated)................ 135,000 00 
Add arrears of Premiums in course of Transmission. . 21,492 48 
Gross Assets, Ist February, 1862 ............>. $8,086,258 77 
Number of Policies Issued during the Year................. 1,221 
Number of Policies in force...............-+-ceeeceees . .12,095 
DE du Stek based Cane sedseret oharceee read cieede $35,124,009 
Increase in net cash Assets for the year..............- $849,909 55 
Decrease in the amount at risk for the year........ $1,973,574 00 





THIS COMPANY offers the following peculiar advantages to 
persons intending to insure their lives : . 

ITS ASSETS are LARGER than those of any Life Insurance 
Company in the United States, amounting to over 


EIGHT MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 


and are EXCLUSIVELY CAS. : 

THE PROPORTION OF ITS CASH ASSETS to the Amount at 
risk is GREATER than that of any other Life Insurance Company 
in the United States, 

ITS RATES OF PREMIUM are LOWER than those of the major- 
ity of other Life Insurance Companies—yet its Dividends have 
been GREATER; the result of a very low rateof mortality among 
the Insured, consequent on a most careful and jadicious selection 
of lives. 

THE MORTALITY AMONG ITS MEMBERS has been propor- 
tionably LESS than that of any other Life Insurance Company 
in either America or Europe whose experience has been made 
known—a result in the highest degree favorable to Policy-holders. 

THE NUMBER OF LIVES INSURED in this Company greatly 
exceeds that of any ether Life Insurance Company in the United 
States, thus affording a SECURITY above them all—the NECES- 
SARY LAW OF AVERAGE having more scope for operation. 

THE ASSETS of the Company are invested exclusively on 
Bond and Mortgage on Real Estate in the Cy and State of New 
York, worth in each case at least DOUBLE the amount loaned, 
and bearing interest at Seven per cent. and in‘the United States 
Stocks ; the solidity and security of this disposition of the Com- 
pany’s Funds cannot be overrated. 

This Company will as usual pay, on application at the Office, 
the Cash value of any Policy, when the holder wishes to surren- 
der the same. 

Circulars containing the Rates of Premium and a fall explana- 
tion of the new scheme of Survivorship Annuities, may be had on 
application at the office of the Company. 


Secretary, ISAAC ABBATT, 
Actuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS. 
Medical Examiner, Mryturn Post, M.D. 

NOTE.—The business of this Company is conducted on the 
MUTUAL principle, in the strictest sense of the term; the entire 
surplus, DEDUCTING NECESSARY EXPENSES ALONE, being 
equitably divided among the Assured. 
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FOURTEENTH ‘VOLUME. 


A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER, 


THE WORKING FARMER 


AND 


UNITERB STATES JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, HORTICULTURE, FLORICULTURE, ME- 
CHANICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Edited by Prof. JAS. J. MAPES, assisted by a corps of able 
Editors and Contributors. 


The Proprietors, desirous of increasing the Circulation and infle- 
ence of their Paper, now commencing its FOURTEENTH VOU 
UME, offer the following J 


VERY LIBERAL INDUCEMENTs: 


By remitting One Doutar you will receive the “ Working 
Farmer and U. S. Journal” for one year, and in addicion, either 
of the BLEGANT STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVINGS, 


“MERRY-MAKING IN THE OLDEN TIME,” 


a spirited English Engraving of the highest artistic merit, sheet 
24x30 inches, or the beautiful Engraving, 
“ SPARKING,” 

from the celebrated Picture of F, W. Edmonds, N, A. Each Sue 
scriber must remit nine cents in postage-stamps for postage on Ra- 
graving, which will be sent by mail ia a pasteboard cage, 

Any one sending us a club of 

THREE Sunscniwers, and inclosing three dollars, and twenty- 
seven centsin stamps for pestage on Engravings, will receivethree 
Engravings for the subscribers, and a silver pencil-case and golé 
pen. 


A PREMIUM FOR TEN SUBSCRIBERS, 
with an engraving to each, 
A HANDSOME MAHOGANY STEREOSCOPE, 


with Twelve Bzavutirci. Srergoscoric Visws, which, with the 
Engravings, will be sent by express. 


A PREMIUM FOR FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS, 
with an Engraving to cach, one of 
WOODRUFF’S PATENT PORTABLE RAROMETERS, 


It foretells rain, fair weather, and wind, and will enable @ farmer 
to secure his crops uninjured by storms. 


A PREMIUM FOR CHURCH CONGREGATIONS, 
with an Engraving to each Subscriber. 
To any Congregation furnishing 
Two HunvRep SusscRinerg, 
ONE OF BROWN & WHITE’S CELEBRATED STERI, COM- 
POSITION CHURCH BELLS, 


weighing over 800 pounds, and possessing a depth of tone 6uffi- 
cient to be distinctly heard at a distance of from four to six miles. 
No bell equals this in quality and clearness of tone, while thas 
arrangement of hanging with 


HARRISON'S PATENT ROTARY CLAPPER 


maintains its sonorous properties for a lon'g time, from the fact 
that the clapper, by rotating, strikes a new place at each stroke, 
keeping the metal equally compact in all parts. The manufaé- 
turers have made such a liberal deduction from their eogular 
price, in censideration of the advantage resulting tothem from our 
advertising it, that we are enabled thus to offer it as a premium, 

The above Premiums, including the Engravings, will be sent by 
express to the party getting up the Club. 

A copy of either of the Engravings will be of great assistance 
in getting up a Club. The easiest way to get them, will be te 
remit one dollar for one year’s subscription, and twelve cents ia 
stamps, and we will send them both to any one wishing to get up 
a Club, this subscription to be counted in the Club; a specimen 
copy of the paper sent gratis, 


— 


THE WORKING FARMER & U.S. JOURNAL. 


FURTHER INDUCEMENTS. 

Those whe prefer other papers to the premiums we have offered, 
may avail themselves of the following, viz.: 

We will furnish any of the following TWO DOLLAR WEEK- 
LIES and THE WORKING FARMER & U. 8. JOURNAL for 
the price of the Weekly alone. 

We will furnish any of the MONTHLY MAGAZINES, for which 
$3 or more is charged, with THE WORKING FARMER & U. 8. 
JOURNAL, for less than the price of the Magazine alone, 

Two Dollars will pay for one year’s subgcription to THE 
WORKING FARMER.& U. 8S. JOURNAL, and either of the fol- 
lowing TWO DOLLAR publications : 

THE METIIODIST, one of the best religious papens in the 
country, 

THe N. Y. WEEKLY TIMES, 

THE N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 

THE HOME JOURNAL, 

PHILADELPHIA SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE, 

N. ¥. WEEKLY WORLD, 

NEW YORK LEDGER, 

NEW YORK MERCURY, 

PETERSON’S LADIES’ NATIONAL MAGAZINE, 

CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER, 

FORNEY’S WAR PRESS, 

N. Y. ARGUS, 

The following subscriptions to THE WORKING FARMER & 


U. S. JOURNAL and other papers can only count for premiums 
THE WORKING FARMER & U. 8, JOURNAL with 


SHE Bi. TT. DARL THB: oo. ciecvcvecdsstnas $6 00 
" " TRIBUNE... re rth 
" " WORLD.......... 6@ 
WEA Tess stein dec c vcpdcedeseud 2 00 
" " FO ev tnsiccesqpscseece © 
" ' WP reves cenenes > ote SB 
But no subscribers to Papers or Magazines with ours will be en- 


titled to Engravings. 

$2 50 will pay for one year’s subscription to the WORKING 
FARMER & U. 8 JOURNAL and eiqher of the following 
THREE DOLLAR Publications : 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, 
250 for HARPER’S WEEKLY and the WORKING FARM- 
ER & U. 8. JOURNAL for one year. 
$275 will pay for one year's subscription to the WORKING 
FARMER & U. 8S. JOURNAL and the ATLANTIC MONTH- 
LY or GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 





It is well known that all Magazines and Weekly Papers are 
obtained at very low rates by News-Dealers and those taking 
large quantities, Which accounts for our ability to furnish them 
on the terms named above. 

Pr. S.—Should farmers prefer Seeds to our Engraving, they 
ean have achoice of 10 papers by remitting 10 cents in stamps 
to pay postage. 

MAPES & LOCKWOOD, Publishers, 
No. 23 Cortlandt street, N, Y, 
AN INSTITUTION FOR LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN thoroughly sustained. TROY CONFERENCE 
ACADEMY, Poultney, Vt. An able corps of eight Professors 
and Teachers. A Female College Course. Young ladies gradu- 
ating receive a Diploma, with a Literary Degree. Spring Term 


of 14 weeks begins March 27, 1862. Send for Catalogue to 
REY. J. POOR, President. 
ihe ——- 


A WORK OF POPULAR INTEREST. 


Published this Day, 
By C. SCRIBNER, No, 124 Grand st., New York, 


ETHICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL INQUIRIES, 
Chiefly relative to 
SUBJECTS OF POPULAR INTEREST, 
By A. H. Dawa. 
8 'Vod, IBMRO. 6s 0 0060690008 $1, 

This work cannot fail to interest a large class of readers. It is 
both entertaining and instructive. 

The following extract from a letter concerning the work is from 
one of cur most eminent scholars and divines : 

From Rev. R. S. Srorrs, D.D, , 

“T have ead many ef your essays, as those on dentity, Neces- 
sity, Races, Authorship, Influence of Great Men, Lawyers, Senan- 
ality, Narcotics, and have been much ins' by them, They 
strike me in general as containing the fruits of much research and 
reflection, and the of much more elaborate treatis:s. I am 
exceedingly glad to have them in the form of a volume, and I am 
sure many others will also.” 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 


G. REITHER’S 
. CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WAREHOUSE, 


Fuiron av., con, Navy srrezr, 











Brooklya. 


(N.B,—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Years for T. 
BROOKS.) 


At this Establishment, the oldest in the city, having manufac- 
tured for over Sixteen years. may be found one of the finest col- 
lections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, ef the newest and 
most desirable oe of any house in this city or New York. 

Alse a large lot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham Lace 
Cavintnty Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Cornices, Sharlet, ete., 
ete. 

N.B.—I would beg leave to return my thanks to my friends for 
their former and ly selicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made, on my 
part to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER. 


(CLOTHES WRINGERS, 
At Brooklyn, N. Y., made by the Metropolitan Co., are sold by 
HITE wich . ‘ulton street, corner of Pineapp!l ». 
yy more than enough to 
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‘eaused one sect to believe that a custom introduced 


of the devil. The better the custom, the more sure 


“from the true church. Unfortunately, however, 


eorrect to have sent artists to paint the wreaths 
‘aad festoons in fresco; but being too poor for 


. Dennen - - 
Homily Beading. 
THE ORGANIZATION AND. MABAGE- 


BY WALDO ABBOT. 
THE FORMAL EXERCISES OF A SCHOOL, 





Ir is a groat blessing to the Sunday-sehool that 
the old strong feeling of denominationalism has so 
diminished—a feeling which but lately 


by another, from that very fact, must be the device 


were its opponents that none but Satan could con- 
trive such a cunning device to tempt the unwary 


we are not all saints yet, and a little of this “ erigi- 
mal sin” remains hidden, to come out on especial 
@ecasions. Some one has said : 

“Tt is well that we are not all perfect; if we 
‘were we should be so intolerably proud of it, that 
there would be no getting along with us.” 

A ithort time since I was on a committee for dec- 
erating our church at Christmas. As it was a 
@engregational society, it occasioned a little talk as 
te its orthodoxy. It would have been perfectly 


that, we were obliged to supply the handiwork of 
God, prepared by willing hands, to ornament the 
house of their Master. 

We designed to have a moss-covered cross back 
ef the pulpit, with a stuffed dove descending én 
i Anound the walls were to be evergreen stars, 
ete. Of course, the congregation dropped in during 
fhe week to see how the work progressed. One 
geod man, a retired minister, earnestly remonstrated 
against having the cross. “It will notdo, sir. Itis 
imiiating Popery.”> Another brother button-holed 
me to protest against having the dove. It was an 
imsalt to the Holy Spirit. A third liked the design 
ah but the stars, which were “out of place just 
mew, reminding one of the Star-Spangled Banner, 
amd all that sort of thing.” To the credit of both 
“the ehurch and the gentlemen, a little pleasant 
eenversation caused them to waive their objections, 
and acquiesce m the arrangements. 

The plans suggested in this chapter will doubtless 
bo exeeedingly disapproved of by many. They are 
the best I have yet thought of, and objectors can 
easily disregard them. I ask, however, that we 
take any form, ceremony, sermon, hyma, or tune, 
which is likely to assist in the saving of seuls, from 
amy sect or source, and appropriate it to our use, 
wihihout any regard to its origin. An infidel, 
-Veltaire, originated the first tract society. Surely 
we should not object to draw forms and ceremonies ° 
feem Christian denominations merely because .we 
prefer our own creed. 

“Beek truth where’er it may be found, 
Among thy friends, among thy foes, 


On Christian or on heathen ground ;— 
The flower’s divine, where’er it blows.” 


Im the formal exercises of a school children can 
enly be kept interested by taking an active part 
themselves. It is not children only who prefer 
‘Walking to hearing others discourse. I think that a 
‘very short service, adapted to children’s minds, and 
geome what after the Episcopal form, if really ably 
prepared, would be a desideratum. Let there bea 

a of movement and singing. I know many think 
Beat such a course would tend to make mere form- 
alists of them. I see no reason for such a suppo- 
sition ; but if the exercise will interest the children 
more, bring them into the Sunday-school, and tend 
to their conversion, is it not better to run some risk 
of this in making the more Christians? We must 
have some form, and why not a pleasant one, 
imteresting and instructive to the children ? 

A Quaker met an acquaintance in whose church 
had recently been placed a very superior organ. 
“The Quaker congratulated him on its fine quality. 
‘Mis acquaintance expressed surprise that he could 
eengratulate him for an act that he deemed wrong. 

, “Why, friend, if thou dost worship thy God by 
machinery, it is well that thou dost have a fine 
fastrument.” : 

If we are td have any machinery, any forms, any 
eeremony, in our schools, let us have them all first 
elass. Children require different things to interest 
‘and affect them from men, just as they require 
different clothes. A very short but diversified 
fermula, with living, breathing prayers, is the best. 
Vor myself, [ prefer the simple, dignified, uapre- 
tending service of the “meeting-house.” For 
ehildren I prefer a certain degree of pomp and 
eeremony. 

Pending the production of such a service, a 
paogramme as follows is good : 

Ist. Call the roll of teachers. — 

2d. Sing. Singing should be frequent, and only 
ene or two verses—seldom more than two ata time. 
The children should always rise and stand io 
singing. 

3d. The superintendent read a portion from the 
Seriptures, the children reading the alternate verses, 
led by the assistant, who should stand at the 
farther end ef the room. Theugh this may injure 
the effect of some of the passages, yet it will keep 
the attention of the school, which is more import- 
ant. Care should be taken in selecting the pas- 
aages to have them adapted to their eomprehensiou 
—such as the history of creation, lives of Daniel, 

Noah, Joseph, the parables of Christ, etc. The 
game subject can be continued from Sabbath to 
Sabbath, when too long for one reading. A story 
that inculcates virtue is more likely to produce an 
swpression than a mere command to be virtuous. 
From fifteen to twenty versew should be read at a 
tame, which will occupy about two minutes. 

4th. Sing. ; 

Sah. A prayer of not more than three minutes, 
eoncluding with the Lord’s Prayer, repeated by the 
gehool in concert. When a stranger leads in 
prayer, if he omits the Lord’s Prayer at his con- 
elusion, the assistant should instantly commence it. 
The children anticipating it, there will be no 
e@onfusion after the first time. They should have 
gome uniform position. If old enough, let them 
fmeline their heads forward. Ifnot, let them stand. 

+4 Sing. 

th. Repeat the ten commandments in concert, 
ali standing. If the exercises are carried olf 
promptly, this introductory service will occupy 
about twenty minutes. 

Sth. The study of the lessoms. About three 
miinutes before time to close, strike the bell as a 
warning, that the teachers may have time to conclude 
their remarks. At the moment for closing, strike 
the bell again, and conversation must instantly 
eease. A teacher should stop, even in the middle 
ef a sentence. 

9th. Sing two verses. 

10th. Close with one or two choice texts 
im concert, all standing. It is well to have the 
same daily, that they may be learned and recited 
by all, whether'they can read or not. Such pas- 
sages as the follewing are good : ao 

“ Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation 
ef my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my Redeemer.” Pe. xix. 

“The Lord ‘watch between me and thee, when 
‘we are absent one from another.” Gen. xxxi. 49. 

There should be a moment's perfect silence, and 
then the school, at the tap of the bell, can be dis- 
moesed. 


Unless many of the children are unable to read, 
‘do not read more than the first two non of the 
hymn. In fact, at any time, it is a useless custom 
which it would be wise to abolish in the mae 
is 
eomparatively seldom that a hymn is so read as to 
be of any pleasure or profit. These exercises can 


sehool, as only familiar hymns are sung. 


be varied 80 as to occupy what time may be desired. 


There should be a door-keeper, to prevent chil- 
dren running in during the exercises, interrupting 
the prayers and music. It is singular that no 
service can be made so interesting that people will 


not turn areund to see who comes in late. 


One Sunday in February I was sitting on the 
piazza of a hotel in Texas, and amused myself 
tellng stories to the children I had gathered around 
me. I told them that where I came from there 
were one or two feet of snow on the ground, and 
that the rivers were all frozen so that men and 


horses could walk over on the ice. 


rs 


“ Well, reckon ye can’t come none of ye Yankee 
stories over us,” exclaimed the oldest, a boy of 
fonrteen, with his hands perpetually in his pockets, 

bably lest they might be accidentally disgraced 
Pd putting them to some useful work. All my 
not evercome their ineredulity. They 


aa op seen the wonder, and would not believe it. 


But after all most of us are as skeptieal. Few 


ae ee 
— 


proven. © Therefore] ask you to make a trial of this 
plan. before you entirely condemn its working. 
A few words as to the music, that apple of eon- 


tention, which in churches seems to be promotive 
of more discord than harmony. Like a thistle, it 


is rather a delicate subject to handle. One trem- 
bles at the thought of meddling, yet even music 
has ite. weak points requiring strengthening. 


Sunday-school tunes are mostly trash. From a 


very laudable desire to avoid the ponderous sol- 
emnity. of Windham and Balerma, we have 
ized Trankadillo and Old Dog Tray, and re- 
ceived them into the Sunday-school. 

Music, to be sprightly and cheerful, need not be 
flippant. Neither is it indispensable that children’s 
songs should be so very simyic. Boys will learn to 
whistle Dixie about as quickly and correctly as 
Greenville. Children can learn to sing anything 


t in the way of a psalm tune, and it is unfortunate 


that so much rubbish is inflicted upon them. The 
most popular tunes are not the simplest in the col- 
lection. There are some good tunes in all the 
books, but sufficient attention has not yet been 
given to the subject. Children’s music is in about 
the same stage of advancement that children’s 
story-books were seventy years ago. I do not 
mean to condemn any particular books, for all 
are good in their way, and of very great assistance. 
They are pioneers in the right direction. I wish 
but to call the attention of our able and popular 
composers to the field open for a really superior 
work. There are many sprightly sparkling tunes 
which children like, such as Webb, Lenox, Canaan, 
When I can read my Title clear, A poor wayfaring 
man of Grief, etc. Select first our good psalm 
tunes already tested, and then, if better cannot be 
written, apply to the ballads. 

Every school should have an able precentor, a 
good musician, with a strong, decided voice. If 
possible have a good melodeon, or if the school is 
held in the church where there is an organ, use 
that. Do not feel that it is too much bother. Do 
not let the children see that you are getting along 
with as little trouble as possible, but let them feel 
that every exertion is made for them. If the 
organist is unable to attend, some one in the congre- 
gation will be found able to play the simple tunes. 
Some think that children cannot sing with the 
organ, but the introduction of congregational music 
has settled that they can. Ifthe organ is used, the 
precentor should stand before the children and lead 
their voices in a brisk decided way. Considerable 
instruction can be imparted at odd times—for in- 
stance, occasionally show them the ditlerence be- 
tween a musical sound and a scream: tell them 
how to sing with expression, and. how to avoid the 
nasal twang, ete. If the precentor is a thorough 
musician, however, he will require no direstions on 
this point. Music is one of the most powerful aids 
to the Sunday-school, and a good precentor is second 
only to the superintendent. 

It is unnecessary to have a very large variety of 
tunes. If the children sing five each Sabbath, it 
will be 260 a year. They can sing the same as 
often as once a month if they are good ones, thus 
requiring but about twenty-two tunes for the year. 
Children prefer to sing often the pretty tunes that 
they know wed to having a variety of half-learned 
pieces. Twenty-five are about as many as most 
schools ean remember, for as new ones are added 
old ones are lost. 

It is well for the precentor to select a dozen or 
fifteen of the best voices, and meet them occasion- 
ally to give them instruction. Let them be the 
choir, and ca festal occasions have a prominent szat 
to lead the music. Teach new piecees to them first, 
and it will aid the school greatly in learning them. 
At the Sunday-school concerts let them sit in the 
choir seats, and sing the solos; while the school 
joins in the chorus, which will form a pretty effect, 
and give a variety. 

The whole school should occasionally meet to 
practice new tunes, at which times some serviceable 
instruction should be given them, principally in the 
management of their voices, rather than in the 
scienee of music. 

“It is good enough for children,” is a common 
saying. But think not so of them—the very elect 
of God. Children, naturally so loving and love- 
able, so pure and simple that art can find no better 
model for the angels—children, who are almost 
holy until contaminated by men.’ Think not so to 
treat those whom Christ has especially welcomed 
near him, taken upon his knee, and set as an ex- 
ample forall men. Think rather that nothing is 
too good for children, no labor too great to shield 
them, no sacrifice too costly to save them. Let 
choicest music, penned by the ablest of masters, 
lend her refinement to purify the heart; let art 
wield her pencil and brush with enthusiasm, to 
cultivate a pure and delicate taste. Let gold be 
lavished wpon the noblest work that gold knows 
how to perform, and men and women bring their 
experieneé@, culiure, and time to guide and direct 
the negleeted and forgotten children. 





THE CANAANITE APOSTLE. 


Ir is the very current impression thet all the 
apostles were Jews. It would be a startling nov- 
eliy to not a few of the Christian world, to hear it 
distinctly avowed, as a fact, that eleven only were 
Jews, and one was no Jew, but was a Canaanite. In 
the stated reading of Scripture at the morning deve- 
tions of school, it was our lesson recently to read 
the choice of the Twelve Apostles, by the Lord 
Jesus. It is Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as the 
Gospel writers, who give the list of their names. 
We were reading the Gospels in harmony, the 
teacher using Rev. Dr. Robinson's English Mar- 
mony, and poiating out the various readings, when 
the narratives differed in fact or in statement. To 
fix the names more deeply, by imprinéing them 
more elearly on the mind, through the medium of 
the eye, the lists of names were copied side by side 
from the Testament upon the blackboard,—and in 
this process an old form of words becarne vital, 
was filled with a new and powerful life. Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, each names Simon, and adds 
“the @anaanite ;” ene of them adds—“ who is also 
called Zelotes.” 
So then Simon is a native Canaanite, an aborigi- 
nal, a son of the earliest lords of the soil. His 
bosom beats strongly with the blood of the sons of 
Canaan. His ancestors were the first occupants of 
that goodly land, the glory of all lands,—a land 
flowing with milk and honey,—fertile in the resour- 
ces of the farmer, the miner, the mariner, the mer- 
chant, skirting the whole eastern coast of the 
Mediterranean, and as a key-stone binding together 
Asia on the east, Africa on the southwest, and 
Europe on the northwest—as a highway of com- 
merce for all the thenknown world. His heart has 
been crushed with indignities, for all his race are 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water” to the 
Israelites, and have been so, generation by genera- 
tion, since their conquest by Joshua and the Judges, 
about 1,400 years before. His heart is now lifted 
up with joyful praise, forthe Lord Jesus has chosen 
him one of the Twelve Apostles, thus conferring on 
him a title to higher dignities, and a loftier throne 
than any or all of his race had ever won. King 
Jabin of Canaan, with 900 chariots of iron, and 
Sisera as the captain of his host, the Jebusites who 
had never been driven out of Jebus-Salem, or Jeru- 
salem, the glory of his ancestors as the sole and 
—— masters of the goodly land, from the days 
of Noah’s shame till his fearful words, “Cursed be 
Canaan,” were fulfilled—“a servant of servants 
shall he be to his brethren”—even during the long 
sejourn of Israel, in Egypt, for over four hundred 
years, when the Israclites were slaves, and the 
Canaanites were like kings, from the river Jordan 
to the Great Sea, from Sidon to the cities of the 
Plain, none of all had ever been so exalted as 
Simon, none else chosen as witness to the life, the 
death, and the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. 

2. If Simon had been bred up in the faith and 
rites of his forefathers, like the nations round about, 
he must have been an idolater, paying, as a boy, 
his worship and homage to Baal and Ashtoreth, to 
Moloch and Nisroch, for the idolaters were numer- 
ous in every age of Jewish history, and seduced 
the Jews into idolatry, groes and frequent, by syste- 
matic stratagems, even though it was avenged on 
them by the jealous God with wars, pestilences, 
and famines. If he had been taught to adore and 
love, to obey and serve such idels, he would be 
even better prepared, as a convert whom Christ 
had gained, to preach the one living and true God, 
te appreciate the glory of the Jewish monotheism, 
and the true relations thereto which Jesus sus- 
tained, aside from such prejudices as might serve to 
blind the minds of his Jewish feilow-aposties. No 
preacher of the one God can be more zealous than 
a former worshiper of Ta aa Hence, 

3. Simon. is also called Zelotes, @ zealot, a fiery 
enthusiast—burning, as zeal does burn, to save the 





will believe what 


experience has not 


down in the parlors for ?” 


play we were gun-boats, and the nursery wasn’t 
big enough. See me now; I am going to run up 
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esyle an aon convert oe nan zealot. His 
contemporary Jews, scoffers am Pharisces, 
Scribes, and Sadducees, might all, with one accord, 
easily unite in styling him a zealot, for his sane 
energy seems to them an insane fury in serving a 
azarene. r 

His fellow-servants, the apostles, might easily 
give this tile of honor to a fervent advocate of the 
Christian faith, as opposed to the faith of idols, and 


by the teachings of his new and divine Master. 

Zelotes is his surname. Well does it become 
him. Enmity, or contempt, or affection, may 
thus baptize Simon, but will thereby neither harm, 
degrade, nor unnerve his zealous heart, for he feels, 
as a new convert, “it is well to be 4 zealot in 
good cause.” It is well to have a “zeal aecording 
to knowledge.” ; 

What a blessed contrast, to escape from the 
teachings of father and mother, kinsmen and 
friends, all idolaters, or at best proselytes from idol- 
atry, and to enjoy for years the society and teach- 
ings of the Lord, preparing and disciplining, as well 
as discipling, him for the duties of an apostle! to 
begin with Baal, and end with the Beloved, to 
exchange Moloch for Messiah, to throw away the 
moon-god, Astarte, for the Sun of Righteousness! 
the idolatrous heathen, promoted to be a Christian 
teacher; the down-trodden Canaanite to rank with 
John and Paul! 

Thus, my dear friend, study this one Canaanite, 
and the whole race of Canaanites, their cities, 
towns, villages, their religion, customs, arts, their 
reign, battles, defeat, and utter vanquishment, their 
unvanquished endurance, elasticity, adroitness, as 
portrayed from the days of Canaan, the fourth and 
ehief son of Ham, till conquerors and conquered, 
Israelite and Canaanite, are overwhelmed m pro- 
miscuous ruin by Persian, by Grecian, by Egyptian, 
and by Roman armies. Consider the successive 
races. Reconstruct the nations, with the aid of 
imagination. Repeople the deserted hemes. Re- 
build temple, highway, housé, and ship, filling 
Tyre and Sidon with the vast and lucrative com- 
merce of Ezek. xxvii. Vain, vain are all our 
attempts to renew the past, yet may we rest assured 
that when the judgment day shal! summon to life 
the millions who have lived and died in Palestine, 
Simon shall then appear, wearing the crown, as 
spiritual king of Canaan, with the train of ransomed 
or attendant whom he turned frem Satan unto 

Then-ehall the verse, which is now but a hint, 
brighten and expand into an inspired volame, 
declaring the curse of Canaan falfiiled, and bliss of 
Canaan spiritualized ané immortalized as another 
name for heaven, and Redeeming love. oo 





THE DRUMMER-BOY OF MARBLEHEAD. 
BY ANNIE SAWYER DOWNS. 


{We have the assurance that this story is literally troe.—Epe, 
INDE PERDERT. j 

The whole city was wild with triumph at the 
victories of Fort Doneleon end Roanoke. Cheer 
after cheer went up from the Exchange, and people 
were almost momently jostling each other in the 
thronged streets, and instead of begging pardon 
would burst into a shout for the old flag. Woman 
that I am, as I hurried home in the twilight of that 
glorious day, I had to hold my muff close te my 
mouth to prevent my voice from swelling the great 
thanksgiving. Turning the corner of my dwn 
street, I was astonished to see that my parlor was 
brilliantly lighted, and through the thin curtains I 
likewise saw figures moving rapidly. I ran up 
the steps, and soon discovered the reason, for as I 
opened the door all my own children and several 
of my neighbors’ rushed with a great sweep into 
the hall, and for a moment I was nearly stunned 
with their cheers for the Fort, the soldiers, the Stars 
and Stripes, etc. At last, at the volley for the gun- 
boats, they stopped from sheer exhaustion, and I’ 
asked very meekly, “ What in the world are you 


“Well, mother,” gasped Will, “we wanted to 


within feur hundred yards of the guns of the Fort,” 
and with a yell like a wild Indian’s, he brandished 
a eane and made a charge at a book-case, coming 
within an inch of smashing my Dante and Beatrice. 
I wineed, but did not sceld them, only enti 
into the less crowded dining-room, where we payed 4 
gun-boats aud cheered until their father, cemips 
home to tea, rather shocked us by saying gravely 
that he thought he should have to send us all to the 
watch-house. Many incidents of the battlea he 
told the eager children as we took our tea, and just 
before their bedtime, as they stood around him for 
the eustomary story, he told them the one I shall 
try to tell you. 
“You all know,” said their father, “ how iast 
April the Massachusetts troops were attacked and | 
murdered in the streets of Baltimore, and how the 
whole heart of New England thrilled to avenge 
their death. There was a young boy of Marble- 
head, only fifteen years old, Albert Mansur by 
name, who came from school on that day wild with 
indignation, and told his mother that he was going to 
the war; hecouldn’t stay at home. ‘Why, Albert,’ 
laughed his happy mother, ‘they won't have you; 
you are too little, my boy.’ ‘I can dram, can’t J, 
mother? I guess those old rebels will run when 
they hear me play the Star-Spangled Banner,’ and 
out he went, and his mother heard him playing the 
emart old tune as he marched down the street at 
the head of a tatterdemalion set of urchine, called 
by him his regiment. He had a gift for dramming, 
and thinking of his words that mother’s heart stood 
still with fear. He was her only child, her hand- 
some boy ; how could she let him go? But she 
scelded herself for even thinking of it. Of course 
his father would keep him at home. At dinner- 
time Albert attacked his father on the subject, b 
his father peremptorily answered ‘no, and 
him there must be no more talk on the matter. 
Usually his father’s decision settled things, but 
this time Albert argued manfully. He could do 
just as good service as anybody; he ought to go; 
he must go. But Mr. Mansur was firm, and he 
had to yield, although the struggle was so severé 
that he grew pale and thin. At last, to divert his 
attention, they sent him to his grandfather’s 
i) Augusta, and fervently hoped he would forget 
his fancy. But when he arrived there he found a 
regiment all ready to go into camp a short way 
from the city. He accompanied them as drummer. 
His father and mother, as the weeks went by, be- 
came impatient, and at last went for him. As they 
rode through the streets, almost the first person 
they saw was Albert, marching in a fine new 
uniform, with this same company, who were 
on their way to the station. He had kept’ 
his promise to them, that is, he had not en- 
listed, but they felt from that day that they 
must let him go. He went home with them, 
and after a few weeks they gave him up, on@ 
he enlisted in the Mass. 23rd, Col. Kurtz, as drum- 
mer for one of the companios, being the youngest 
in the regiment. Dear little ones, I can never tell 
you how his mother felt, how his father in his bit 
ter grief prayed, how many hot tears stained the | 
few articles he could carry, and then almost as sor 
rowfully as to his burial, they went to see him 
start. That day the poor parents talked long 
together, then the father went out, and while he 
was gone the pale mother knelt with her face hid- 
den, asking for strength and patience. Wher he 
came in, Albert knew that he should not go alone ; 
his father had enlisted as private in the same com- 
pany, 80 as to take care of that idelized boy. They. 
sailed in the Burnside expedition, and on all that 
long, dreary passage, Albert was the light and joy 
of his regiment, and indeed of all the regiments on 
the vessel. So full of hope and enthusiasm was 
he, that his father wrote his mother, ‘all the pet- 
ting he got did not seem to hurt hima bit.’ Officers 
and = delighted to do him favors, and his prompt, 
saucy drumming won praise from the 
a himeelf. . en 
“When the hazardous work of landi 
Albert managed to be in one of the first vie, peed 
was consequently among the first to stand on the 
enemy’s island of Roanoke—theirs then, ours now, 
thanks be to God. In that march through slimeand 
water, he did his part well, not allowing his father 
to touch his cherished drum for an instant. A? 
last they came in sight of the enemy's battery. 
‘Who will go and take it?’ asked the general 
commanding. ‘The Mass. 234,’ was the quick 
reply. ‘Forward, then, double quick! and in the 
teeth of that galling fire they rushed to their death 
as it had been to their bridal. Albert slung hi’ 





souls of others from idols. c 


a fervid assailant of old superstitions, as confronted | 


““ not killed, was he?” - 


‘the outpost, they arranged themselves ina group by 
“the -side ‘of the fence, some sitting, some standing, 





wounded man near, dealt true shots for his eountry. 
His father fell wounded by his side, but he heeded 
him not, his whole soul had lost itself in the work 
before him. . ‘Look at that child,’ said ene officer 
to, another ; ‘no wonder we conquer when boys 
fight so.’ At last the position was ours; the rebel 
gunners turned and fled, and for an instant the roar 
of the battle ceased. So intent was Albert that he 
never stopped, and was loading again, when the 
colonel. touched his shoulder. ‘ Wait, rest a min- 
ute, my young hero—don’t you see they are run- 
ning? ‘Oh, glory hallelujah!’ sang out the 
excited boy; ‘didn’t I say they should run to the 
old tunes?’ and seizing a disabled revolver fora 
drum-siick, he struck up, in a wondrously defiant 
Way, our impudent old strain of Yankee Doodle. It 
was a strange sound as it rang out over that field of 
death, and faint and weary as our hrave fellows 
were, they gave it a rousing welcome. A flying 
rebel heard it, and looking back, took sure aim at 
Albert. A man near the boy saw him, and tried 
to pull Albert down, but he stood his ground, and 
the ball did not fail to do its deadly work.” 

“Oh, father!” burst from the tearful children; 





“They thought bim only stunned at first, and 
bere him out of the crowd; they bathed his 
brow ; and you will love his knightly colonel none 
the less when [ tell you that his strong arms held 
the dying boy. His pale lips moved at last, and 
they bent eagerly to hear his words. Some inquiry 
for his missing father, some last precious words for 
his lonely mvther? No; only this, boylike, ‘ Which 
beat, quick, tell me? Tears ran like rain down the 
blackened faces, and one in a voice husky with 
sobs said, ‘We, Albert, the field is ours.’ The 
ears death had already deadened caught ho sound, 
and his slight hand fluttered impatiently as again 
he gasped, ‘What, tell quick?” ‘We beat ’em 
intirely,me boy,’ said a big Irish sergeant, who was 
crying like a baby. He heard, then, and his voice 
was as strong and bright as ever as he answered, 
‘Why don’t you go after’°em? Don’t mind me, I’tl 
catch up—I'm a little cold, but running will warm 
me.’ He never spoke again, the coldness of death 
stiffened his limbs, and so he passed from the vic- 
tory of earth to the God who gave us the victory. 
They laid him down tenderly, with his head resting 
on a smooth green sod, and as his wounded father 
crawled up to see him, they feared a wild seene of 
Jamentation; but he only said, ‘He wou!d rather 
die than had us beaten.” He wasurged to go home 
with Albert to his mother, but he would not, oaly 
saying to their solicitations, ‘Albert would be 
ashamed if I did, and I will fight for him as long as 
the war lasts.’ ” 

The ehildren did not play gun-boat any more, 
but went quietly up to bed, and whea Nellie said 
ber prayers, she added, in simple childish worda, a 
hope that “ God would make Albert's mother willing 
he should be dead, and that God would tell her how 
Nellie loved her ;” and here the tender litile heart 
broke down—but Will said,“ God knew just as 
well as if she said it all,” and [ think he did. 





A SEETCH BY AN ARTIST. 


{Jaxe¥s Hore the Vermont landscape-painter, now a Captain in 
the 2d Vermont Regimest on the Potomac, writes us a priva‘e 
letter, from whioh we make this extract.—Epe. INDEPENDENT.) 








A few days since, as | was coming off picket, 
about seven o'clock in the morning, a train of con- 
trabands began to arrive at our lines, from the 
vicinity of Hunter’s Mils—men, women, and chil- 
dren, black, brown, and yellow—twenty-eight in 
all. One two-horse team was laden with house- 
hold effects, not of the first quality, but all ia keep- 
ing, and so arranged as to suit the most fastidious 
artistic appetite in search of the picturesque. Oh, 
wouldn't I have enjoyed it doubly, though, hed I 
only had the time and materials necessary to make 
a faithful sketch of that group as they presented 
themselves at what they supposed to be the thresh- 
old of liberty? As they successively arrived at 


others leaning on whatever first offered its support ; 
the eld wagon: in the rear, with its promiscuous 
load, piled to its utmost capacity, from which pro- 
jected half a dozen woolly heads of the “lambs of 
the flock,” of various colors, from shining black 
down to sickly white. The wagon and horses, 
too, seemed put together for the occasion, and it 
‘was a mystery tome how they ever got through, 
with their load, such a depth of half-frozen mud. 
They had been under way since eleven o'clock the 
previous night. They were intelligent and smart; 
one-woman in particular would seldom find her 

el mong the educated, even at the North. 
Their nether garments were literally soaked in 
mud, adding to the pieture as well as to their dis- 
comfort. One small piece of property, of about 
seven years, had shuffled through the whole length 
of that weary road dressed in the cast-off gar- 
menis of a full-grown man-geowhide shoes, No. 10. 
Another half-grown youth had his banjo in a green | 
bag slung across his back, and two pairs of shoes 
over his shoulder. But I will attempt no further 
description of the chattels—the variety of draperies 
that ornamented them, the expressions of joy, 
rolicitude, and curiosity or stolidity that shone on 
their various couatenances. The last of the group 
did not arrive till nine o’cloek, at which time we 
were relieved. 
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Selections. 


HYMN OF NIGHT. 


Nien and darkness cover all 
Heaven and earth with cloudy pall. 
But the light comes in, and, jo, 

Ail the sky is in a glow !— 

Christ bas come, the Star of day : 
Night and darkness flee away! 











Cloven by the piercing gleam 

Of the day. star’s rising beam, 
Earth’s long gloom is rent ; and, lo, 
All creation is aglow, 

With the colors hither borne 

Fiom the radiant lamp of morn! 


Thee, O Christ, alone we know ; 
Other suns are none below ; 

All the night to thee we ery, 

Hear our tears, our song, our sigh ; 
Watch our senses through the night, 
Keep us till the morning light. 


Night's hues thickly round us lie, 

Bloiting earth, and sea, and sky. 

Star of morning,:send thy light, — 

Purge these deep-dyed stains of night ; 

Show thy faee, and, with its ray, 

Shine these shadows into day! é 
—From the Latm. 





“ENTERING INTO LIFE, MAIMED.” 


Last August my heart was cheered by a conver- 
sion attended with painful circumstances. A few” 
miles from me lives a Swede, a noble old man, who 
had been for some time a secretary in the king’s 
cabinet, and for six years a 6 er in one branch 
of the Swedish parliament. He sought a voluntary 
exile here, on account of hatred raised against him 
for energetic measures against the established and 
in favor of free religion, as the state church was too 
exacting. The old man was reduced to poverty,so 
that he was obliged to take a gold medal, which he 
received in Sweden as a reward of his patriotism, 
to purchase a plow with. Last summer, while at 
work in the saw-mill here, he was caught on the 
saw and his left arm almost torn from his body. As 
scon as I heard of the accident, I hastened to his 
house and aided in dressing his wounds and attend- 
ing him, while we sent sixty miles for a surgeon. 
His fond wife was frantic with grief; yet in calm 
heroism lay the old hero with his mangled member 
resting on his side. We feared he would die before 
the surgedn came, and I was anxious to do some- 
thing for his soul. I could not talk fluently with 
him myself, so I rode in haste eight miles for a good 
Scandinavian brother, who labored with him faith- 
fully all night, and in the morning the stern forti- 
tude of this strong man softened into the calm 
serenity of the Christian’s hcpe. It was a sublime 
spectacle—a great man lying on his lowly couch. 

e had no tears for his own bitter anguish; he 
wept not at the agony of his loved companion ; bat 
when the love of God flooded his soul, with stream- 
ing eyes and t uching eloquence he spoke in broken 
language of his new found joys. It was the most 
elequent sermon Lever heard. His neighbors were 
assembled, and there was hardly one who did not 
Weep with him. At length, after over thirty hours’ 
waiting, the surgeon eame ; hisarm was amputated, 
and he lives, praising God's mercy in afflicting him, | 





drum over his shoulder, and seizing a rifle from a| 





and quoting thet passage which speake of “ enter- 





ing into life maimed.” It was indeed a wonderful 
irevidenpe, sent on purpose for his soul’s salvation. 

saw on which he fell was checked, or he would 
have been sawn asunder. When the amputation 
wee rmed, he said : “ Now, how shall I pay for 
this?” Nezt day I headed a r with a dollar, 
and raiced the whole amount of $25, much to the 
joy of the old man.—Home Missionary. 


FLOWERS, 


How the oniversal heart of man blesses flowers ! 
They are wreathed round the cradle, the marriage 
altar, and the tomb. The Persian in the far East 
delights in their perfume, and writes his love in 
nosegays, while the Indian child of the far West 
clasps his hands with glee as he gathers the 
abundant blocsoms—the illuminated scriptures of 
the prairies. The Cupid of the ancient Hindus 
tipped his arrows with flowers, and orange flowers 
are a bridal crown with us, a nation of yester- 
day. Flowers garlanded the Grecian altar and 
hung in votive wreath before the Christian shrine. 
All these are appropriate uses. Flowers should 
deck the brow of the youthful bride, for they are in 
themselves alovely type of marriage. Theyshould 
twine round the tomb, for their perpetually renewed 
beauty is a symbol of the resurrection. They 
should festoon the altar, for their fragrance and 
their beanty ascend in perpetual worship before 
the Most High. 














THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 


Tez following lines, in memory of the late Prince Consort, form 
the dedication to the new edition of Tennyson’s “ Idylls of the 
King:” 


These to bis memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of hiaself—I dedicate, 
I dedicate, I consecrate with tears, 
These Idy lls. 

And indeed he seems te me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
“Who reverenced his conscience as his king ; 
Whose glory was, redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listén’d ta it ; 
Who loved one only, and who clave te her ”— 
Her, over all whose realms, to their last isle, 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent war, 
The shacow of bis loss moved like eclipse, 
Darkening the world. We have lost him ; he is gone ; 
We know him new; all narrow jealousies 
Are silent ; and we see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what Jimits, and how tenderly ; 
Noi swaying to this faction or to that ; 
Not making his high place the lawless, perch 
Of wing’d ambitions, nor a vantage ground 
For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 
Before a thousand peering littienesses, 
In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 
And blackens every blot ; for where is he 
Who dares foreshadow for an only son 
A bovelier life, a more unstained than his ? 
Or how should Engiand, dreaming of his sons, 
Hope more for these than some inheritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 
Thou noble Father of her Kings to be ; 
Laborious for her people and her poor, 
Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day, 
Far-sighted summoner of war and waste 
To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace, 
Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 
Of letters, dear te science, dear to art, 
Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 
Beyond all titles, and a household name 
Hereafter, thro’ all times, Albert the Good. 

Break not, O woman's heart, but still endure ; 
Break not, for thou art royal, but endure, 
Remembering al] the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and left 
The Crown a lonely splendor. 
May all love, 

His love, unseen, but felt, o’ershadow thee, 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 





The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy people comfort thee, 
Till God’s love set thee at his side again! 





GODLINESS THE ROOT OF PIETY. 


Where there is life there is godliness,—and the 
more vigorous the life, the purer and more perfect 
will godliness be. Are you making it your first 
care to see that you have life? You are busy and 
diligent in the exercises of religion ; but busy, dili- 
geut im doing what? Is it in executing an imita- 
tion of piety or in cultivating the reality? If, when 
you survey at last the regult®f your prayers and 
efiorts, there is a possibility that you will have 
despairingly to say of yeur Christianity what the 
gifted artist said admiringly of a master-piece of 
sculpture, “It wants only one thing—life,” is there 
not reason why you should pause and ponder now? 
There are many skillful imitations of piety, and it 
requires much labor and pains to produce them. It 
requires the cunning of trained and skillfai fingers 
to mold in wax or paint on eanvas such imitations 
of flowers and fruits as deceive for the moment the 
eye. But a seed dropped into the ground by a 
child’s hands will, by the power of the life within, 
germinate and grew. Its life will weave the 
texture of its leaves and flowers, and secrete the 
vich juices of the fruit. So while the mere form of 
godliness is the product of cunning and labor, the 
reality of godliness is the product of life. Be it 
ours to seek this life. Filled with it, it will show 
iteelf in the blossoms and fruits of godliness: And 
let us not forget, that if there is no godliness of 
conduct or character, we want the only sure evi- 
dence that life from on high has descended tnto our 
souls.— Wilson’s Heavenward Path. 





LADY ALICE LISLE, 


BEFORE JUDGE JEFFRIES. 


Ie was a hot September day, as the court at Win- 
chester was densely thronged, and yet, amid that 
vast multitude of agitated faces, there were twa, 
who, both from prominence and contrast, claimed 
instant attention as the principal personages. One, 
elothed in searlet and ermine, sat upon the judg- 
ment-seat. The enormous wig, with its rows of 
stiff, gray curls, could not conceal or soften the 
fiery lineaments of his massive face, with its 
blazonry of blotches on a ground-work of purply 
crimson. A pair of enormous bushy eyebrows 
met over the swollen nose, and shaded somewhat 
the keen glances of an eye that had a hyena glare. 
Few could bear unmoved the gaze of those terri- 
ble eyes. Fierce by nature, evil habits, and bad 
passions, combined with boundless ambition, had 
made their possessor able to add to the terror they 
inspired. He prided himself upon striking dismay 
into all hearts, and cultivated a mode of speech 
that ably seconded the terrors of his presence. 

But for once the prisoner at the bar had not 
quailed as he fixed his dreadful eyes upon her. 
Her calmness was to the full as wonderful as the 
judge’s rage. Men looked from the fiery meteor on 
the bench to the lady, pale and calm, her gray hair 
neatly braided from her thoughtful brow, her soft 
eyes placidly fixed with a look of pity on the judge ; 
her small white hands, partly covered with knitted 
silk mittens, folded before her; her whole figure, 
as she sat, (for a chair the judge had been shamed 
into granting her,) presenting a picture of tranquil- 
lity. Her calmness stung him, evidently, so that, in 
questioning the witnesses, he was even more than 
ordinarily fierce ; and it was well known that, for 
his task of that day, he had primed himself with « 
double portion of alcoholic stimulant. One wit- 
ness, Who was called to prove that Lady Lisle had 
no fugitives in her house, or meetings of suspected 
persons, at or after the battle of Sedgemoor, was so 
scared by the looks of the judge, that he was struck 
dumb, and eould not answer. 

“Oh how hard the truth is,” roared the judge, 
“to come out of a lying Presbyterian knave! How 
ean one help abhorring both these men and their 
religion ? as there ever such an impudent ras- 
cal? Hold the candle to him, that we may see his 
brazen face!” 

And when Lady Lisle, in her defense, said she 
knew one of the men as a man of peace, and a 
divine only, not as engaged in political strife, Jef- 
fries roared, “Show me a Presbyterian, and I'll 
show thee a lying knave !” 

The jury, sickened at the scene, retired. They 
were already exhausted with the length of the pro- 
ceedings ; but, though they knew the judge was 
against the mer, they returned with a verdict 
“ Not Guilty” on-the lips of their foreman ; but the 
indge browbeat them and sent them back. They 
could not comprehend what crime there was im her 
deed. But the judge, furious with wine and rage, 
would evidently receive only one kind of verdict. 
He sent them baek with foul words and bitter 
threats. All England was then in a panic of fear. 
The hangings at Taunton by Kirke and hie troops, 
the sufferings of prisoners in pestilential jails, had | 
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filled men’s minds with horror. No one knew 
where next the hand of tyranny might strike, 
Sick and famished, the jury retired; again agg 
again sent messages of inquiry. 

Lady Lisle had sheltered the men—had known 
one long es a faithful minister of God’s Word. She 
was the widow of an active Parliamentary man in 
the old contest. She was guilty of all that, cer- 
tainly. And so; at length, harassed, threatened, 
and tormented, they brought in a verdict of guilty, 
though, as they tried to explain, they knew not of 
what crime. It was enough: they had sealed her 
doom. While they were deliberating for hours, 
‘the accused, tired with the day's proceedings, had 
sunk into a gentle slumber. Her daughter stood 
by her, and held the aged lady’s head. The lich 
fell wpon the sleeping face, calm as infaney. 

The word guilty sent a thrill of horror through 
the court. The judge, knitting his terrible brows, 
proceeded to pronounce the sentence with a fiend- 
ish chuckle. The Lady Lisle was sentenced. to be 


_ burned. She was roused, by the judge’s command, 


to hear the frightful words. She loeked at him with 


/ @ pitying wonder, as at some strange, fearful crea- 


ture, whose existence was a painful mystery ; thea, 
turning to the court, that satin a hush of horror, 
she rose, dropped the slow stately courtesy that had 
been the fashion of the day to the bench, and, 
resting her hand on the arm of the jailer, with- 
drew. Alow moan, the confluent sob of the whole 
assembly, followed her. . 

Jefiries drank deep that night. He had to steel 


word threughout the land; and no ally was so 
potent in the odious Western Assize of 1685 as 
brandy. One lenity alone, after many entreaties, 
was granted to Lady Lisle—she was allowed to be 
beheaded, instead of burned. And England wit- 
nessed the atrocity of a virtuous woman, seventy 
years of age, laying her gray head upon the block, 
for no other fault than that of humane hospitality— 
a woman betrayed by a babbling drunkard—de- 
nounced by the enemy of her husband, a revenge- 
ful drunkard—and condemned to a frightful death 
by a loathsome drunkard. ‘ 

The visitor to the Houses of Parliament may see 
among the frescoes that adern its walls a represen- 
tation of ihe capture of Lady Alice Lisle. Every 
eye that gazes on the mild and dignified eounte- 
nance of the venerable lady, beholds one who was 
the victim of England’s most drunken jadge, set on 
by England’s most cruel king. 


THE DYING SOLDIER, 


We have seén nothing from the scenes of war 
more touching and sad to the Christian heart, than 
letters from a devoted woman in an hospital not far 
from the nation’s capital. She is the only pious 
nurse in all that asylum of sutlering—many of the 
others treating lightly the soul's salvation. She 
begs for.prayer and comforts for the body of the 
wounded and the sick soldier. She writes: 


“The muftled drum and fife have just passed my window, and 
their comrades have carried to New York two oeautifal youdg 
men, by whom J stood, and whoin their dying hear elasped my 
hand and cried aloud for mother, Oue of them was delirious, an@ 
in his last moments uttered the mos beautiful prayer I ever heard, 
1 am Witnessing scenes which at home would seem perfeotly horrid ; 
and why is it that I can stand, even in the stillness of the night 
and close the dying eyes, look after the crazy man, and yet have 
m0 fears, and have entire control over myself? Is not the Lord 
in allthis? Why is it that my patients are inquiring the way of 
eternal lite? Has not God said, ‘ Ask and ye shall receive ? Will 
you ask the church to remember the dying soldier, as be offera 
prayers that are heart-rending ?” 


We have ventured to give this extract to call 
forth deeper interest, and more earnest prayer, that 
God will move, by his Spirit, through the apart- 
ments of pain and death, and give soon to all the 
victims of a terrible war Christian physicians and 
attendants to point them to the Lamb of God.— 
Boston Recorder. 








WESLEY AND HIS PREACHERS. 


HE prescribed the minutest rules of life for them, 
even such as concerned their physical habits. Me 
found that some became “ nervous” more probably 
by too much work than by too little, though he 
thought otherwise. He-gave them advice on the 
subject. “Touch no drink, tobacco, or snuff. Eat 
very light, if any, supper. Breakfast on nettle or 
orange-peel tea. Lie down before ten ; rise before 
five. Every day use as much exercise as you cam 
bear; or murder yourself by inches.” “These 
rules,” he adds, “ are as necessary for the people as 
the preachers.” He allowed his itinerants, how- 
ever, to drink a glass of ale at night after preach- 
ing. He interrogated them closely in his printed 
Minutes about their habits. “Do you.” he asked, 
“deny yourselves every useless pleasure of sense, 
imagination, honor? Are you temperate in all 
things ?—1o take one for instance, in food? Do you 
use only that kind, and that degree, which is best 
both for the body and soul? Do yousee the neces- 
siiy of this? Do you eat no flesh suppers? no late 
suppers? These naturally tend to destroy bodily 
healih. Do you eat only three meals a day? If 
four, are you not an excejleat pattern to the flosk? 
Do you take no more food than is necessary at each 
meal? You may know, if you do, by a load at your 
stomach, by drowsiness or heaviness, and, in a 
while, by weak or bad nerves. Do you use only 
that kind and that degree of drink which is best 
both for your body and soul? Dv you drink water? 
Why not? Did you ever? Why did you leave it 
off, if not for health?) When will you begin again? 
To-day? How often do you drink wine er ale? 
Every day? Do you want or waste it?”—Dr. 
Stevens's “ Hisiory of Methodism.” 





THE FORTUNES. 


FROM HEINE, 
Goon Fortune ia a fickle fair ; 
From place to place she loves to stray ; 
Back from your brow she sweeps your hair, 
Kisses you quick, dad springs away. 


But Dame Misfortune, sad and slow, 
Comes ie your house, and down she sits; 
She says she’s in no haste to go, 
She stays beside your bed and knits. 
—Mrs. H. K. Dunham, in Only Once. 


a 





TURNER'S PRIDE. 


Turner's pride, when hurt, was u ble. 
When Mr. Griffith published some of bie great 
Carthagenian pictures, and they began to sell, 
(having at first failed,) he would not allow any 
more to be disposed of. When the prices of the 
“ Liber” began to improve, Turner came one day 
suddenly into Mr. Colnaghi’s shop, and said oracu- 
larly, “I give no more discount to the trade.” 
“Very well, Mr. Turner,” was the deprecating 
answer, but it did not allay his wrath. When he 
found that Mr. Windus sold some ef his drawings 
again at higher prices, he refused to make him any 
more, though offered his own price ; for Turner was 
as proud and sensitive as he was obstinate. In thé 
same way, when Mr. Alinutt had a drawing of 
Tivoli by him engraved, he wanted additional 
money for the copyright; and, on being refused, 
declined to sell him some sketches on the Rhine. 
Notbing could pacify him when he once thought 
himself ill-treated. If Turner was firm, he was 
always tremendously obstinate. One day at Pet- 
worth, he and Lord Egremont had a dispute as to 
the number of windows in the front of a show-house 
in the neighborhood. “Seven,” said the lead. 
“Six,” said Turner; “I counted them.” Neither 
would give way. Lord Egremont instantly 
the bell, and ordered a post-chaise to the door. Of 
they went, the windows were counted, and Turner 
was found wrong.— Thornbury’s Life of Turner. 





COVET THE BEST GIFTS. 


Sin Humpurey Davy makes the following beau- 
tiful remarks in his “Salmodia,” in regard to the 
preciousness of the Christian belief: “I envy no 
quality of the mind and intellect in others, be it 
genius, wit, or fancy; but if I could choose what 
would be most beautiful, and I believe most useful 
to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to any 
other blessing; for it makes life a discipline of 
goodness ; varnishes and throws over the y+ 
the destruction of existence—the most gorgeous of 
all lights ; awakens new life, even in death; makes 
an instrumept of torture and shame the ladder of 
ascent to paradise; and, far above ail combinations 
of earthly homes, calls up the most beautiful visions 
of the palms and amaranths, in the gardens of the 
blessed, and the security of everlasting joys, where 
the sensualist views only gloom, decay, ihila 
tion, and despair.” 





How a QUAKERESS OBTAINED WortpLy Amvuss- 
ment.— George Thompson, the English A bolitioni 
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) yICE RENDERED BY A 
SINGULAR SERVICE R 


One of our fellew-laborers traveling in Lapland 
writes to us from Swatzsjo (Dalecarlia) in Septem- 
ber, 1861, the following narrative. It shows to 
what use, amongst others, a Bible may be put when 


ing. 

aa 9 (he says) just preceeded some way on 
our ‘travels in Lapland, almost entirely on foot, and 
had arrived at Karesuando,a small town in Swed- 
ish Lapland, situated on the right bank of the Mu- 
onio, on departing from which we could finish our 
route by boat. Having no knowledge of the Fin- 
nish-tongue, we requested the Norwegian and Lap- 
land guides whom we had brought from Athur- 
gaard (sear Hammerfest) to act as interpreters for 
us, and procure us a boat. Some hours afterwards 
three strong Finnish rowers were taking us down 
the course of the Muonio, whilst our guides 
returned northwards by the road through the 
mountains. 

The Muonio. flows over a length of more than 
fifty leagues through great and impenetrable forests, 
the silence and solitude of which have never been 
disturbed by the hand or the foot of man, and we 
experienced a feeling of melancholy, very naturally 
resulting from the thought that we had no means 
of conimunicating with our boatmen, the only liv- 
ing beings whom we should see for many long 
hours. 

Sudtienly, although we had scarcely accom- 
plished half our distance for the day, they ran our 
bark on shore, shouldered our luggage, and con- 
ducied us, notwithstanding our most energetic 
protestations and eloquent gesticulations, to 2 small 
deserted hut near the bank, in which, after having 
lighted a good fire, they left us alone, and disap- 
peared in the forest. 

A whole hour passed, and dejection began to 
gain upon us, when suddenly, whilst examining all 
the corners of this little hut, I discovered, between 
two beams, some books in the Finnish language, 
amongst which was a New Testament. To show 

discovery to my colleagues, with an exclamation 
of joy, to take my own New Testament out of my 
bag, and to commence study, was the work of an 
instant. My companions joined me, and after an 
hour of a task of which the interest and the ease 
imcreased as we advanced, we had compiled a 
small vocabulary containing all the words of which 
we had most need for the moment. 

Soon afterwards our boatmen reappeared upon 
the bank, and it was with a very legitimate delight 
that we ran to meet them, to inquire, to their great 
astonishment, in pure Finnish, why they had put 
us ashore, and when we should set out again. 
Some indispensable repairs to the boat had been 
the cause of all this delay, and as it would yet be 
some time before they could be completed, we were 
able, at our ease, to complete the work we had 
begun. An hour afterwards they came to tell us 
that everything was ready, and when we quitted 
our little cabin we took with us, thanks to my New 
Testament, transformed into a dictionary, the means 


‘ of «understanding ous boatmen and their fellow- 


countrymen during the six whole days that we had 

to pass in their midst.. The remainder of our 
journey was thus accomplished without any diffi- 
oulty, thanks to the Bible, which had once more 
served us—and this time in the literal sense of the 
‘word—as a guide upon the earth. 


—— 


* Translated from La Croiz for Evangelical Christendoin. 





SECT. 


T po not understand by that, a religious commun- 
ity which separates itself from the majority ; it is 
not the number which makes the sect; the largest 
churches may become sectarian by converting 
specialties which belong to them into a general 
law. ‘The spirit of sect is found especially where 
secondary questions become the center of the com- 
munion of the church; it is found where arbitrary 
separations are made, instead of continuing to- 
gether to aid to bear the burdens of each other— 
especially where men turn their back upon the 
church—accusing and judging it, instead of taking 
up the burden ; especially when they make a prop- 
aganda for their peculiarities. The spirit of a false 
individualism may lead to a dissolution of the 
Protestant Church; notions become confused; 
works are paralyzed when they are not regarded as 
common works ; when humility disappears, charity 
disappears also; the horizon is shut in. It is 
necessary to hold with firmness this evangelical 
principle, that, when the word and sacraments 
are not violated in the church, men are not justified 
in leaving it.—Prof. Doerner. 


ELEPHANTS ON THE TIGHT ROPE. 


A very remarkable thing respecting the elephaat 
is his sensibility to music. Under the power of 
music the ancients could make him perform upon 
the tight rope. There have been Blondin elephants. 
During the eighteenth century, when it was the 
fashion to disbelieve everything assorted by ancient 
writers, such as lian, Pliny, and Herodotus, the 
stories told of the musical elephants began to be 
discredited, and they are still read and repeated 
with a certain amount of incredulity. The ancients 
evidently carried the art of training elephants toa 

rfection never dreamed of armong the moderns. 

lephants have been exhibited in London marching 
in procession, kneeling down when bidden by a 
wave of the hand, placing a hand upon “ the head 
of the prince,” firing off pistols and the like; but 
the feats they performed at Rome were far more re- 
markable. Elephants were bred at Rome, and they 
‘were trained by means of kindness and music. The 
dread inspired by the clash of cymbals was over- 
come gradually, until it disappeared altogether. 








‘From the gentle notes of the flute they derived 


such pleasure that they would express their satis- 
faction by beating time to the tunes with their feet. 
Twelve elephants were taught to march into a the- 
ater to a harmonious measure, sometimes in a cir- 
cle, and sometimes divided into parties, scattering 
flowers around them all the while. Preserving 
their proper order, they would beat time to the 
music during the intervals of the dance. 

Being provided with splendid couches, addrned 
with paintings and tapestry, and a banquet spread 
before them upon tables of cedar and ivory, the el- 
ephauts, in the costumes of male and female per- 
sonages of distinction, would dine decorously, not 
one of them voraciously taking an undue share of the 
delicacies, and all drinking moderately out of eups 
of gold and silver. Germanicus, according to 
Pliny, exhibited élephants hurling and catching 
javelins, fighting each other, and executing the 

'ytrhic dance. And it was through their love for 
music that elephants were trained to dance upon 
ropes. Four of them walked along a road of ro 
carrying a litter, centaining a fifth, which was feign- 
ing sickness. Many writers confirm the testimony 
of Pliny to the fact that the elephants walked back- 
wards and forwards upon the ropes with equal pre- 
cision. Seneca, in his Epistles, describes an ele- 


phant who, at the command of his keeper, would 


not merely walk, but kneel down upon & rope. 
Seutonius describes an elephant who, in the pres- 
ence of the Emperor Galba, climbed up an inclined 
rope to the r8of of a theater, and descended in the 
same way, bearing a sitter upon his back. Arrian 
mentions an elephant who performed as a musician 
to his dancing comrades. With a cymbal fastened 
to each of his knees, and a third to his trunk, he 
would beat a measure with astonishing precision 


ahd accuracy, while the other elephants danced in 
a circle round him. 





ReaviInc THR TesTAMENT.—Letters frem camp 
show that in the destitution of other reading, the 
‘Testaments are much read. A captain just returned 
from Washington states that he is in the habit of 
reading the Bible aloud in his tent in the evening, 
and that he has often had a group of twenty or 
thirty men outside listening. ‘ 

The approach of danger also causes the Bible to 
be read. _ The chaplain of the Cameron Rifle Regi- 
ment writes: “The constant expectation of the 


new dangers we have to encounter es to be 
quite an inducement to use their Bibles. The other 
y, when we received orders of marching on out- 


pests, there came to me about sixteen soldiers, ask- 
img me to give them a New Testament.” 









DYING WELSH MINISTERS, 


Curistmas Evans, coming down the i i 
at Swansea, said, “This is my last semen!” and 
it wasso. Very soon afterwards, such was his in- 
firmity that his brethren were gathered around him, 
and he feebly said to them, “Brethren, preach 
Christ to the People. Look at me, in myself a ruin, 
in Christ salvation.” He thea repeated four lines 
ofa Welsh hymn, and said a few more words to the 
people, and then ho used a most remarkable and 
characteristic expression—he said, “ Good-by, drive 
on,’ and died. 

John Rees, the Welsh minister of Crown-street 
chapel, was a very popular man, because of his 
earnestness and zeal. I heard that he was dying, 
and I went to him and said, “ Do you know me, sir?” 
“Yes,” he replied. “And now, my dear friend, 
what is your hope?” He signified a wish to be 
raised up in his bed, and, being propped up by his pil 
low, he looked at me in the most serious and solema 
manner, and wiih a lifted eye and outstretched 
arm, he said these words, which I took down im- 
mediately afterwards: “ Christ—in the divinity of 
his nature ; Christ—in the perfection of his atone- 


-ment; Christ—in the prevalence of his interces- 


sion ; and Christ—in the love of his heart, and in 
the power of his arm, is the rock on which I rest; 
and now, deaih, do your werst.” 





FAMILY COURTESY. 


Fami.y intimacy should never make brothers and 
sisters forget to be polite and sympathizing to each 
other. 
habits toward the members of their own family will 
te rude and thoughtless to all the world. But let 
the family imtercgurse be true, tender, and affection- 
ate, and the manners of all uniformly gentle and 
considerate, and the members of the family thus 
trained will carry into the world and society the 
habits of their childhood. They will require in 
their associates similar qualities ; they will not be 
satisfied without mutual esteem and the cultivation 
of the best affections ; and théir own character will 
be sustained by that faith in goodness which be- 
longs to a mind exercised in pure and high thoughts. 
—Silvio Pellico’s “ Duties of Men.” 








Joup Preacuinc.—When Bayard Taylor was in 
Lapland, he was informed by a minister that they 
never had a fire to warm their house of worship, 
and that he had frequently preached in a tempora- 
ture of 35 degrees below zero; and at such times 
the words seemed to freeze as they passed from his 
lips, and to fall on the heads of his hearers like a 
shower of snow. 





Foreign Miscellany. 


TAKE CARE OF LORD LYONS! 


Wit Lord Lyons be safe at Washington after the 
arrival of the outgoing mail? Here, on the first day 
of Parliament, has been a fatal disclosure. Six 
papers on American affairs have been presented. 
Amongst these are some specimens of British phlegm 
which -will put Americans into a white heat. In 
a short dispatch, Dec. 18, Lord Lyons has 
sketched Americans to the life. His a neat piece of 
morbid anatomy. ‘“ Overweening notion of their own 
importance :”—other notions “ repugnant to our feel- 
ings :” not to be got over, even by recollection of our 
necessities : notions that “ rouse feelings of ind#gna- 
tion and horror in British minds.” There is moral 
insanity, too: the Americans have “ lost sight of all 
reason.” All this, and more, with a free-and-easy 
coolness worthy of a surgeon-in-chief. Dr. J. P. 'Thomp- 
son has recently asked the British public, through 
Mr. Cobden, not to account Americans monsters. 
But here they are so accounted of by the British per- 
sonified at Washington. What will be done with 
Lord Lyons? How will he protect himself against 
the host of Southern men which garrison official 
Washington? For, it is of the Confederates he so 
writes to Earl Russell! The Earl, too, is as bad: 
the infinite coolness with which he received the 
Southern Commissioners, reminding them of the gen- 
eral belief that they intended a revival of the slave- 
trade, and his fragty response to some Southern gas- 
conade, in August last, are quite dramatic, and as 
goodasa play. The forcible contrast of all this, and 
of public sentiment formally expressed, with the 
imaginings of the American press and public, must 
be accounted amongst the curiosities of modern 
history. W. 








Tux Orenina ov Partianent.—The predominant 
feeling which manifested itself so strongly among the 
reassembled Peers last night, of chivalrous respect 
for the sorrow that hangs like a vail over the Throne, 
would have insured unanimity in the adoption of the 
Address under any circumstances probably that could 
be named. The mover and seconder, the leader of 
the Opposition, and the President of the Council, Lord 
Kingsdown, and Lord Russell, vied with one another 
in paying the tribute of their homage to the memory 
of the dead. If we must denote a preference, we 
should say that the more succinct and simple expres- 
sions of Lord Shelburne were very much more to the 
purpose than the somewhat prolix eulogies of Lord 
Defferin; while in point of eloquence Lord Derby 
must fairly be awarded the palm. Toward the close 
of the debate, a really useful contribution to the 
maxims that to so large an extent fence round our 
traditional polity was presented to the notice of the 
Peers by the Secretary of Foreign Affairs. The noble 
Lord mentioned that, in the course of a recent conver- 
sation, Prince Albert had observed that he knew an 
opinion had long prevailed in this country, that the 
Sovereign had the choice of her Prime Minister, and 
that when that choice was made, the duty of the 
Crown was to follow his advice in all things until he 
was removed. The Prince said that, on the contrary, 
a constitutional Sovereign had not the power to name 
a Premier, but must accept in turn the head of each 
party which was predominant in Parliament; while, 
on the other hand, it was the Monarch’s duty to com- 
municate frankly’ and fully with the Minister about 
the measures of Government, to endeavor to under- 
stand them, and to express confidentially opinions re- 
garding them. Lord Russell intimated his entire ac- 
quiescence in these views, and ascribed much of the 
political amelioration that characterized the present 
reign to the abstinence from all attempts on the part 
of the court to give a monopoly of office to either of 
the great parties in the state. 

As was to be expected, the chief topic of political 
comment last night was the American question. And 
here the line of demarkation may be drawn very dis- 
tinctly between the tone of those who spoke with the 
sense of responsibility, and those who spoke without 
that salutary check. All concurred In praising the 
vigor and dignity, the promptitude in act, or the for- 
bearance in language, of the Government in the Trent 
aflair. But Lord Bafferin was feeble and captious in 
his criticisms on the conduct of the Federal Execu- 
tive; Lord Derby, mischievous and undefensive. 
But when Ministers came to deal with the subject of 
Amcrica a very different tone was observable. Lord 
Russell stated explicitly that ne intention existed of 
recognizing the Southern Confederucy, or of interfer- 
ing arbitrarily with the blockade. For the first few 
wecks, until the Federal Republic was able to get its 
ships manned and equipped, the Southern ports had 
not indeed been strictly watched; but the reports to 
our Admiralty since then stated that there seemed te 
be a sufficient force now maintained upon the Sonth- 
ern coast to enforce the blockade. Vessels did unac- 
countably pass in and out of certain ports, it was true ; 
but there was no evidence to show that, as a general 
measure, the blockade was not effectual. On the still 
more ifnportant point of Southern recognition, his lan- 
guage was clear and unequivocal Time must be 
given for the Government of the United States to re- 
establish its authority, if it should be able to do so; 
and should it fail, the notoriety and consciousness of 
the fact would probably lead te some compromise or 
treaty of peace whereby the seceding states would be 
recognized as independent. But the difference would 
be immeasurable between such a result and the pre- 
mature attainment of Southern independence through 
the interposition of foreign Powers. Such interposi- 
tion would never be forgiven by the Government or 
the people of the Union, by whom it would always be 
said and believed, that when they might still have re- 
covered their former prestige and regained their for- 
mer power, had been taken of their diffi- 
culties to convert revolt into premature separation. 
It is but just to Lord Derby to say that on this latter 
point the language held by him was moderate and ju- 
dicious ; but on ‘the question of reer oll pel rene 
full arded himself against making any ve ad- 
miele, and we shall be a little surprised, when the 
papers are laid on the table about whose contents he 
and his late secretary, Lord Carnarvon, professed to 
feel somuch curiosity, if we do not hear more upon 
the question.— Daily News, Feb. 7. 

‘Mapacascar.—OrriciaL Report or tue Ewpassy 
FROM THE ent peony chief officer of the em- 
bassy, in his official repo’ a bm Ber 
of the mission, and read aetaite Mada- 
gascar and its resources. All these we must omit ; 
but there are one or two sentences which we must 
copy. “The King,” says the writer, “ constantly im- 
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pressed upon us his aversion to shedding bloed, and 
declared that he would not doso.” “It was imagined 
thet Christianity had been entirely suppressed, but 
now Christians are to be found in all parts of the 
capital ; and already a school has been established 
unéer the special patronage of the King, and, for the 
short time it has been in existence, appears wonder- 
fully prosperous. The want of books is severely felt, 
their possession having been forbidden during the late 
Queen's reign. The few copies of the Bible that are 
to be found are nearly useless, having been for a long 
time concealed under ground. By command of his 
Majesty, and out of special eompliment to the em- 
bassy, the schoolmaster and the children attending 
the school were dressed im European clothes.” 
“Nearly all the arts with which the people are ac- 
quainted were taught them by the missionaries.” To 
this he ascribes the universal joy with which the visit 
of the English was greeted. “It was most satisfac- 
tory to see the state of things at Antananarivo, espe- 
cially when we reflected that only six short months 
before scenes of cruelty and tyranny had been enacted 
which are difficult of belief. The Christian persecu- 
tion had gone on with little intermission up to the 
time of the late Queen’s death ; and parties of Chris- 
tians who had been for many years in chains were 
released at King Radama’s accession.” The preced- 
ing statements fully justify us in saying, with Radama 
bimself, that he has been “ raised by God” to his high 
station. 

The directors of the London Missionary Society 
state, in the January number of their magazine, that 
they are now fully assured that God has opened a 
wide and efieciual door, and are most deeply anxious 
that messengers from the churches should be found 
ready to enter in and broadcast the field with the good 
seed of the kingdom, before the cnemy, who is eagerly 
waiting for the opportunity, can scatter tares. 


Tur Census: Ignorance 1n Itaty.—On the Jast 
night of 1861 a census of the Italian kingdom was 
taken. The schedule contained some very interesting 
questions of an educativnal and religious character. 
Although the whele question of a census was hastily 
ordered by the Government, and though the priests in 
the country and southern districts have not failed to 
alarm the people, and to declare from the altar that 
the schedule was only the precursor of taxation and 
conscription, the returns are said to have been very 
generally mace. They will be of immense value to 
the Government. As the evangelicals have fearlessly 
stated their religious faith, the authorities will now 
see that the native Protestanis are not only composed 
of knots of people here and there in the agricultural 
districts, but number by hundreds in the large towns 
of the kingdom, and may fairly claim their full share 
of rights and privileges as an important body in the 
staie. The educational statistics also will be turned 
te good ascount by the Italian people, so thoroughly 
aroused to a sense of responsibility and immediate 
action with reference to the prevailing ignorance. 
Only imagine the state of things revealed by the two 
following facts: “‘The supposed preportion of those 
who cart read is, in Lombardy, from thirty to forty in 
a hundred; in Piedmont, from twenty to thirty in a 
hundred ; in Tuscany, from ten to twenty in a hund- 
red; whilst amongst the inhabitants of the districts 
thirty miles round Rome not one in a hundred :can 
read.” Again: “According to an official document 
published by Luigi Settembrini, Inspector-General of 
Public Instruction, there are in the province of Naples 
1,845 communities, of which 846 are destitute of any 
schools and means of instruction. There are not 
more than 67,431 who get any school training. Ac- 
cordingly, since the province of Naples amounts to 
6,500,000, one child only in every thousand of in- 
habitants gets instruction.” No wonder that Cavour 
left 2 large portion of his fortune for schools. No 
wonder that the Government of Italy is taking up the 
question of education as one of life or death. Should 
the census yield such returns as the above, we may 
well look for some parliamentary scheme for the 
removal of this disgrace to a civilized land.—Lvan- 
gelical Christendom. 


Tur Mipnicur Misstox.—We are glad to observe 
that this benevolent and Christian movement is still 
carried on. It is well that the miserable and outcast 
have friends so self-denying and persevering, and that 
the vicious have advisers so faithful, who appear 
resolved to do all that human effort can attempt to 
rescue the fallen women of our land from a life of 
degradation and misery that has no parailel among 
the many conditions of human suffering. A midnight 
meeting was convened in Shaftesbury Hall, Alders- 
gate street, on Friday night, the 31st ult., which was 
attended by upwards of 130 of city unfortunates. The 
greatest order prevailed—indeed the decorum observed 
a’ these gatherings would put to shame many assem- 
blies of a more respectable character. Rev. Aubrey 
Price, minister of the Lock chapel, Harrow road, 
addressed this unhappy audience—a minister who 
appeared to be well calculated for this important 
work. We understand that the ‘promoters of this 
movement are making arrangements to héld tweef 
these nicetings in each month during the present 
year; and that in the progress of this effort the whole 
of the metropolis will be visited, in order that the 
majoiiiy of the fallen women of London (who are 
from ali parts of the king¢om) may receive the kindly 
invitation to forsake sin and return to happiness. We 
are sure that the men who have undertaken so diffi- 
cult a work, invelving so much disappointment as to 
its results, and self-denial in its peculiar modus oper- 
andi, deserve the best wishes of every Christian man 
and woman throughout the land; and we earnestly 
hope they will meet with all the encouragement they 
deserve, and experience no lack of the funds necessary 
for the prosecution of their work. Among the pro- 
meters present were Mr. John Stabb, Mr. W. E. 
Thomas. Mr. Hornibrook, Mr. F. I. Hughes, Mr. C, 
Porter, Mr. J. Warren, Mr. Ormiston, Mr. J. B. Wil- 
liams, ete., ete. —Dial, Fb. 7. 


Antiquity oF tHE Hinpv Racr.—Dr. Wilson of 
Bombay, in a recent pamphlet, holds that some three 
thousand years ago, about 1200 B.c., the Aryas, a 
great Northern race, settled in the plains of Hindu- 
stan. This race was, in fact, the great Scandinavian 
race of Northern Europe, having its origin in the 
steppes of Tartary. It split into two branches. One 
swarmed to the north and west, occupied Scandinavia, 
and became the ancestors of the numerous tribes 
which settled on the shores of the Baltic, ravaged 
Nermandy, and colonized England. The other por- 
tion swarmed southward, and conquered India. The 
two races, the Brahmins and the English, are there- 
fore essentially the same. The Aryas, as they called 
themselves, spread from the Doabs of the Indus and 
the Sutlej to the south. Their progress was but grad- 
ual. Even at the time that Menu compiled his laws, 
about 606 ».c., they had not reached further than the 
Vindbya range. North of these mountains they were 
all-powerful, and Hindustan was called Aryavarta, 
the land of the Aryas. By the Christian era they had 
spread over the Mahratta countries, and with the cen- 
turies advanced to the extreme south, over Ceylon 
and part of the Archipelago. Ruins of temples in 
Burmah ané Java still exist to signalize the extent of 
their conquests. From the moment of the final con- 
quest of India, the Aryian mind appears to have stood 
still. For 1,500 years it has not evolved an original 
idea, a social changé, or a mechanical change. 


FREEDOM OY THE CoLontrs.—A letter addressed by 
Professor Goldwin Smith to The Daily News, advo- 
catipg the immediate renunciation of our colonies and 
dependencies, has attracted much attention. Most 
politicians are agreed that the relation between the 
parent nation and the settkements of its sons in dis- 
tant parts of the world, is one which it is not desirable 4 
should last always, but very few are ever ready to 
admit that the time for separation has arrived, We 
are certainly not prepared to go ali lengths with Mr. 
Gokiwin Smith, but we may be thankful to him for 
having brought the subject under public notice in a 
shape which commands attention. It needs to be 
always in view, for a prime duty of the mother coun- 
try is to teach her offspring to goazlone. Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is a teacher of unwelcome truths, and therefore 
must expect to be abused. We are rever tired of 
talking about an empire om which the sun never sets, 
and when he propeses to curtail it he naturally brings 
upon himself the objurgation ef The Times.» When 
he plainly says that “we are overlaying the religion 
of the colonies with a feeble Anglicanism, the crea- 
ture of historical accidents in this country, and inca- 
pable of permanently forming the spiritual life of a 
new nation,” of course the whole pack of Church 
Cerberi are immediately at his heels in full-mouthed 
cry.— Patriot. , 

Tur Furvurs or Awentca.—The Dublin Witness 
has an excellent article on American affairs, from 
which we select the following : 

“It is impossible to regard the vastness and resources of the 


country, in connection with the marvelous force inherent in the 
nation té into itself the most hete 


ualed, Its sot Ys hallowed aa the retine lane ef tan pote 
ever eq’ = 
dust ; its history is stored with 


dead. Upon its favored ch has the visitation from 

on high often descended, stimulat orating through 
their instrumentality faith and hope of Christendom, Not- 
g the s that have so rank throughout 


bravest, who have her summons in this hour ef need. 

“I¢ cannot surely be that such a nation shall fail to fulfill its 
noble destiny. Then, for the truth’s sake that is im it, and ‘ for 
our friends’ and brethren’s sake,’ let us devoutly that the 
present and confusion may be but the one 
which it is to be purged of its alloy, and that out of the soil of 
Ae lp political corruption there may arise a purer and a 
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‘Avrnog Lirr.—How strenge is that contradiction 
between our being as man and our being as author! 
Take any writer enamored of a system—a thousand 
things may happen to him every day which might 
shake bis faith in that system; and while he moves 
about as mere man his faith is shaken But when he 
settles himself back into the phase of his being as 
author, the mere act ef taking pen in hand and smooth- 
ing the paper before him, restores his speculations to 
their ancient. mechanical train. The system, the 
beloved system, reasseris its tyrannic sway, and he 
either igneres, or malds inte fresh proofs of his theory 
as authorgall which, an hour before, had given his 
theory the lie in his living perceptions as man.— 
Dickens's “ All the Year Round.” 

Vescvivs.—The last freak of Vesuvius has been 
the destruction of seventeen wild boars in the Busco 
of the Palace at Portici. They feil victims last week 
to the gases which issue from the soil in several 
directions about Resina. Already vegetation has 
suffered from the same causes, and fine old Carruba 
trees, it is observed, have withered. Whether the 
vines have suffered in this district it is premature to 
say, but in a month or two we shallknow. In Torre 
dei Greco itself the gaseous exhalatiens are as strong 
as they ever were in the lower part of the city, not- 
withstanding 15,000 people have already returned.— 
Atheneum. : 


A Dissenter arrorntina 4 Parish Mintsrer.—It is 
announced that “the rectory of Oulton, near Lowes- 
toft, has become vacant by the death of Rev. H. F. 
Fell. The benefice is wo:th £500 a year, and is in 
the gift of Sir M. Peto, Bart, M. P.” The parishioners 
of Oulton will, perhaps, have a better minister chosen 
for them by the dissenting patron than they migit 
bave had from a worldly patron belonging to their 
own church; bul what an anomaly this! What dis- 
senting oengregation would endure to have their 
pastor nominated by a Churchman who happened to 
have bought the right to do so?—London Liberator. 


Ay Ispran Missionary 1x Encuanp,—Rev. J. J. 
Kelley,a Mohawk Indian, and nephew of the cele- 
bratea Indian chief Red Jacket, has arrived in this 
countzy¥ on a religious mission. Mr. Kelley has 
labored among the Indians of Kansas, Canada, and 
Nova Scotia, and more recently he has conducted 
numerous religious services in Jamaica. He is well 
known in America as a revivalist preacher. 


Tvri, January 27.—The Marquis De Cavour, 
brother of the late lamented Minister, has joined 
Father, Passaglia in the conduct of the new journal, 
the Mediatore. A more striking illustration could 
scarcely be cited of the progress of opinion in Italy 
against the temporal power, tor the Marquis was in 
his brother's lifetime a rigid, not to say a bigoted, 
Catholic, and had a holy hatred of Protestantism. 


Tre Wistsr 1x Ressta.— The winter this year,” 
says a St. Petersburg letter, “is unusually severe in 
Russia. Almost every day frozen bodies are found 
on the Neva. Three persons in a covered sledge from 
Cronstadt, with the driver, were all found on its ar- 
rival to be completely frozen, the horses having 
brought the vehicle on to the usual place of stopping. 
Even the stones do not resist the cold, and several 
cracks are visible in the Alexander Monument, con- 
structed of red Finland granite.” 


WeE.Hxa4Rk that the old college mates, pupils, aad 
admirers of Professor Jowett recently subscribed the 
bandsome sum of £2,300 as a testimonial to that 
getttieman, intending it also as a protest against the 
treatment he has received from the University, his 
theologieal views being punished there by keeping him 
at work as a Professor of Greek for £40 a year. He 
has, However, declined to accept the gift, and the 
money is now in course of redistribution —Patriot. 


Mrssrs. Lonaman have in the press the last volume: 
of Lord Macaulay's “ History ef England,” in a cheap 
form, forming the eighth volume. It will contain a 
short memoir of Macaulay by Dean Milman, and will 
contain a portrait of the author from Richmond’s 
picture. 


Ir 1s sratkp that the Princess Alice has been 
charged by the Queen with the grateful task of con- 
veying to the Poet-Laureate the gratification which 
his beautiful tribute to the Prince Consort’s memory 
has given to her Majesty. 
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This Volume ts a faithful narration of one who yet lives, and no 
youtmg man can trace this life-experience without gaining an im- 
“pulse ig the right direction and adding to the moral force of his 
F Every Tammy in the land-cheould pessess a cepy. Beau- 
tifujly illustrated, ; 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE CAROL. 


Br W. B. Brarpury. 


A NEW SINGING-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES. 
AND FAMILIES. 


By the author of ‘The Golden Chain,” “ Oriola,” “ Singing- 
Bird,” etc. Retail, 373s cents. $25 per 100. Bound. 224 pages. 

This most admirable book combines in a happy manner instruc- 
tion with practice, beautiful and original music, choice words, 
patriotic songs, and opening and closing pieces in fine variety, It 
may well be called “THE MosT BUCCESSFUL EFPORT OF AN ABLE AND 
SUCCESSFUL AUTHOR.” 

Single copies sent by mall for 12 red letter-stamps, 

IVISUN, PHINNEY & CO., Publishers, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Walker street, 
8 C. GRIGGS & CO., Chicago. 


Two WORKS, 


VALUABLE TO THE SICK OR WELL. 
SENT BY MAIL 
No pay expected until received, read, and approved. 


Ist. Dr. 8. 8. Frrcn’s Srx Leorvures on the Causes, Prevention, 
and Cnre of Lung, Bronchial, and Skin Diseases, and Male and 
Female Complaints. On the mode of Preserving Health te a 
Hundred Years. 360 pages, 21 engravings, price 50 cents. 

2a. Dr. S. 8. Frecu’s new work on Heart Disease, Apoplexy, 
Palsy, Kheumatism, Dyspepsia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, 
Summer Diarrhea of Children, Cholera and Cholera Morbus, 
Bilious Colic, Costiveness, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, Scarlet 
Fever, Yellow Fever, and the diseases of old people, with many 
valuable Medical Prescriptions for these diseases. 168 pages, 6 
engravings, price 50 cents. Say which book you will have, giving 
Name, State, County, and Post-Office. 

Address Dr. 8. S. FITCH, No, 714 Broadway. 
THE PAY-SCHOOL BELL.—A NEW SING- 

ING-BOOK FOR DAY-SCHOOLS, called the DAY-SCHOOL 
BELL, is now ready. It contains about 200 pages of choice Songs, 
Rounds, Catches, Duets, Tries, Quartets, and Choruses, many of 
them written expressly for this work, beside 32 pages of the Ele- 
ments of Music. The Elements are so easy and progressive, that 
ordinary teachers will find themselves entirely successful in in- 
s‘ructing even young scholars to sing correctly and scientifically, 
while the tunes and words embrace such a variety of lively, at- 
tractive, and soul-stirring musie and sentiment:, that no trouble 
will be experienced in inducing all beginners to go on with zeal in 
acqtiring skill in one of the most health-giving, beauty-improv- 
ing, happiness-yielding, and order- producing exercises of school- 
life. In simplicity of ite elements, in variety and adaptation of 
music, and in excellence and number of its songs, original, selected, 
and adapted, it claims by much to excel all competitors. It will be 

the best book isaued Se 
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WITH GRADUATED SWELL AND PATENT DIVIDED SWELL. 
Ten different Varieties. Warranted for Five Years. 
THE BEST TONED INSTRUMENTS IN THE WORLD 
y Price, from $45 to $200, 
> THE CELEBRATED ORGAN MELODEON, 
Two Banks of Keys, Five Sets of Reeds, Eight Stops, One and a 


Half Octave Foot Pedals, One Set of in Pedal Bass In- 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
(GEO, A. PRINCE & CO., No. 82 Lake st, Chicago, IL. ; 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., No. 87 Fulton st., N. Y. City. 


THE HORACE WATERS’ PIANOS, MELO- 
BEONS, ALEXANDRE ORGANS, aad T. GILBERT & 
CO."8 celebrated ZOLIAN PIAN' finest instruments 








QTEINWAY & SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL GRAND - 
AWD . 
SQUARE PIANOS 

Are now considered the best existing. Prices from $275 upwards. 

Every instrument fully warranted for five years. 
‘Warerecms, Nos. 82 and &4 Walker street, near Broadway, N.Y. 
“ Mussas. Srsinwar & Sows: Having had ene of your instra- 
ments fer over two years, I can bear witness to ite admirabie qual- 
ities in every respect. I am more than satisfied, And if I had to 
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EDUCATION, 
Met VALE SEMINARY, . 


AND NORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Salem, New Londen County, Ct. 


This Institution is now open for the reception of Pupils. The 
object and design of the Institution is to educate Young Ladies 
*in the theory and practice of Musical Science, to fit them for 

Teaehers in the shortest time possible, or within that period of 
time limited by custom for their education. To accomplish an 
object se desirable, it is absolutely mecessary that the mind be 
thorou, disciplined, and the thoughts concentrated upon one 
subject. g the necessity of this plan. we have adopted 
48 our motto the memorable words of William Pitt: ‘* If it be that 
Ihave done so much, it is that I have done one thing at atime.” 

Music is the only Science taught in thigInstitution. The instru- 
ments taught are Piano, Organ. Harp, Guitar, and. Melodeon, 

Diplomas are awarded to pupils who remain an Academical Year, 
and who shall pass the necessary examination before the Board 
of Examiners. 

=a Catalogues and circulars furnished upon application, by 
the Principal, 0. WHITTLESEY. 


AN INSTITUTION F LADIES AND GEN- 
tlemen thoroughly »# —Troy Conference Academy, 
Poultney, Vt. An able corps of eight Professors and Teachers. 
A Female College Course. Young ladies graduating receive a 
Diploma with a Literary Degree. Spring Term of Fourteen 
Weeks begins March 27, 1862, Send fcr a Catalogue to 

REV. J. POOR, President. 


KPUcaTIONAL AND BOOK AGENCY, 


No. 5 Beckman street, New York. 

Rev. Groner G. Saxe, A.M. Rev. James A. Sxrynre, A.M. 

This Agency will, as heretofore, furnish Families and Schools 
with competent Teachers ; Teachers, as far as practicable, with 
situations; Parents and Students (gratuitously) with accurate 
information concerning schools and colleges; negetiate the pur- 
chase and sale of schools and school property , fill orders for all 
articles pertaining to the complete fitting up of a first-class school ; 
and also supply 

BOOKS, 


school, theological, and miscellancous, at WHOLESALR PRIOES. 
Special attention given to selection of books for Sabbath-school 
and other libraries. Stationery, gold pens, ete., sold at the lowest 


rates. 
PIANOS, 
Organs, Melodeons, and Guitars, from the best makers, furnished 
at a LARGE DIscoUNT from regular prices, and fully WARRANTED. 
SCHOOL FURNITORE, 

Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, Globes, etc., selected with 
eare, and sold at manufacturers’ prices ; also 

; ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, , 
O#H Paintings, Engravings, Stereoscopic Views and Instruments, 
Having practical knowledge of the Fine Arts, wo can serve parties 
at a distance to their entire satisfaction. 

SALE AND PURCHASE OF SCHOOLS. 

Parties wishing to sell or to purchase Schools and School Prop- 

erty will find it to their InTERzsT as well as couwenience to com 


sult our Agency. 
PERIODICALS, 
Scientific, Literary, and Religious ; The Eclectic, and many other 
magazines ; also Finkle & Lyon's 
SUPERIOR SEWING-MACHINES 
(the best in use) furnished to Ministers, Teachers, and Schools at 
& LARGE DISCOUNT. 

{28 Colleges, Academies, and Private Schools are requested to 
send us their Catalogues and Circulars, Letters of inquiry, in- 
closing a stamp, will be promptly answered. All orders Must BB 
accompanied with the cash. 

Rererencrs.—Rey. S. H. Tyng, D.D.,jand A. D. Smith, D.D., 
New York; R. S. Sterra, Jr., D.D., and Rey. T. L. Cuyler, 
Brooklyn. 

Address 











SAXE & SKINNER, 
No. 5 Beckman street, New York. 
MINISTERIAL AGENCY. 

At the suggestion of influential parties we have consented to 
act as a Medium between Ministers desiring a settlement and 
Churches secking a pastor. A reasonable charge will be made for 
satistactory services rendered. For particulars address as above, 
inclosing & stamp. 


FAIRFIELD SEMINARY. 





Board and One of the oldest and most flour- | Seven miles 
washing $1 75 | ishing Boarding-Schools in the from 


per week land. Complete im all its ar-{ Little Paks, 
Tuition rangements for LADIES andi/and ten from 
$4 to $6. GENTLEMEN. Sons and Herkimer, 


Extra Branch- | daughters of officers and sol- 
es at low rates. |diers in the Army received | Central R. R. 











Native FREE of charge for tuition| Conveyance 
Teachers im |i all but extra branches. PRES from 
French Summer Term begins March 26, | Railroad first 
and Address Rev. A. G. COCHRAN, day of 
German. Principal, Fairfield, N. Y. Term. 





FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, WASHING- 

ton co., N. Y.—Best-sustained boarding seminary in the 
state. Seven years established. Brick buildings—for ladies and 
gentlemen. 16 teachers. Superior advan te prepare for bus- 
iness, for teaching, or for cotlege. Militaay drill. $36 prepays for 
14 weeks, common English branches, with board, fuel, washing, 
and room furnished, (except carpet and breakables.) Spring term 
March 27. For circular and reoms, address Rev. Joseph E. King. 


IGHLAND COLLEGE, NEWBURGH, N. Y., 

for Civil and Military Education, under the direction of 

Rev. C. 8. Henry, D.D., Professor George W. Greene, M.A., and 
weed wt Samal D.D. The Second Quarterly Term will begia 


BROOKLYN JUVENILE HIGH SCHOOL, 

No. 189 Washington street, near Concord.—The Winter 
Term will commence on Monday, Nov. 18, 1861. This School 
was organized in May, 1854, and has been in successful operation 
since that period. It is especially designed for Boys under 
twelye years of age, and is preparatory to the Collegiate and 
Polgtechnic Institate. Circulars containing references, terms, 
etc., may be obtained at the store of G. P. Milne, No. 217 Fulton 
street, also of Dr. J. H. Raymond, President of the Polytechuie 
Institute, and at the School. 


TANTED.—TEACHERS AND EDUCA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENTS in each town in all the 
states, for the NATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, requiring 
about an hour daily ; probable income $150 to $350 a year and up- 
ward, according to locality and attention given. A perfect ar- 
rangement to mect the varied wants of eyery comnmnity. Full 
instructions and ceftificate to act as Correspondent will be sent by 
return mail on the réceipt of $t for the attemdant expenses. For 
particulars and advantages (without commission) tnelose 8 letter 
stamps. Terms to those at county seats $3, who capi appoint their 
own assistants. Registered letters mag be sent at our risk. All 
communications must be addressed to 
RICE & ANDREWS, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. 


MAPLEWooD YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS.—In a location of great beauty and 
salubrity, six hours from New York, with an attendance undi- 
minished by the war, it adds to rare facilities for solid and orna- 
meatal instruction, peculiar ad vantages for appropriate Gymnas- 
tic culture. The next seasion commences April 3, 1862. Address 
the Principal, Rey. C. V. SPEAR. for circulars. 


_________ INSURANCE. 























] OBILLA RD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 104 BROADWAY, 


RE ivi dirt to. 0bsnenes sscrcbennaves $500,000 


THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 
DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 
SS This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Mencuan- 
DISE, VESSELS IN PoRT, and on STORES, DWELLINGS, etc., etc., as 
low as ang responsible Company. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vice-President, 
JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 





SECURITY 





FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 31 PINE STREET, 
waw YORE 
Cash Capital.......... Ri ee Ret $500,000 00 
Surplus, January 1, 1662..-... 2.22. . cece ee cree eee eee 148,045 14 
Net Assets... $648,045 14 
Wmadjusted Losses... 2... ec eee cee eeeeee 5,400 00 


NO OTHER LIABILITIES. 
Duatuae Recuivx 75 Pee Cent. or Net Prorira 





The SECURITY alse insures againt loss by Inland Navigaijon 
on the LAKES, @ANALS, and RIVERS, 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid, 
JOSEPH WALKER, President, 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
BR. L. Ha 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





PATENT CONSOLIDATED RUBBER 
STITCHED BELTING. 
KEW YORK RUBBER CO’S PATENT, 166% 


This Belting is admirably adapted to main driving and Elevator 
Delis, Bete much stronger, a3 well as much cheaper, than ang 
For RatLwars in Cotton Mills it is proveil te be the best Belt 


known. 
Made only by NEW YORK RUBBER CO, 


No, 45 Liberty st., ¥. Y. 
G> L. CANNON, 


DRALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 

WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATSS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGE® 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, Ere. 
Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Furnscey 
No. 54 EAST 131m STREET, 

Burwsuw Broapway ayp Untvensiry Puce, 
New York. 


}'TcH BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 3 Bark place, two deors from Broadway, 
. New York, 
Particular attenfion given to orders, 


EMPIRE SPRING. 


Demi dadgeiteses wees eS 
. ecriber. 


ie 
“one 


Sold at Retail by all Draggists and Hotels generally. 
Leonora om memes ne 
” SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 13 JOHN ST., MEW YORK, 


= D. 4. KNOWLTON. 











‘Water are 
Lin gal la aor 








A SWEFT BREATT. 


We need not tell the readers of Tat InpErENDENT that nothing 
is so important in its relations to happiness, nothing so frequ 
the cause of pain, ill health, disfigurement, unkappiness, aad 
expense, as neglect of the Teeth. But do you know that 
of Teeth frequently ends in DYSPEPSLA and CONSUM PTION or 
THE LUNGS? Read the eminent opinions quoted in DR, 
HURD’S LITTLE TREATISE ON PRESERVING TEETH, price 
only 12 cents. 

Do you know the secret of preventing Teeth from decaying? 
beet gs find % in DR. HURD'S MaNUAL ON TEETH, pricé i8 
cents. 

De you know the proper way of treating Children’s Teeth 
during first and second dentition, and HOW TO PREVENT PALS 
IN TEETHING? Full directions for the treatment of Childrea’s 
= oe « 7 be pesh meg ON TEETH, the little suf- 

rer’s nd, ailed anyw n city or coun “ 
receipt of four stamps ” y Pp rate, & 

We have the satisfaction of announcing that DR. WILLIAM 
B. HURD, the Brooklyn Dentist, Treasurer of the New York 
State Dentists’ Association, has given to the public his 
Remedies for the Teeth and Breath, and curing Toothache 
Neuralgia, which, in his private practice, have had an unprece- 
dented sale, being used by the principal ladies and gentlemen fe 
Brooklyn and New York. Every one, now, for cents, can 
DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WASH; or, for 25 a DR. AU 
TOOTH-POWDER, than which Rothsehild and Astor, with 
their wealth, cam get nothing better. They are the LOVERS 
CHARM, insuring 

WHITE TEETH AND SWEET BREATH. 

Try them. See how differently the breakfast will taste after 
cleansing the mouth with DR. HURD’S MOUTH-WASH ea@ 
TOOTH-POWDER. [> Beware of the ordinary tooth- 

Alb of ))r. Hurd’s remedies are warranted harmless. Use me 

other. 

Thousands of persons are afflicted without, perhaps, kno’ 

with that disgusting attendant, A BARD BREATH. DR, HU 

MOUTH-WASH is the best breath-purifier that can be o! 

while it imparts. health to the gums. Hundreds of cases 

BLEEDING GUMS, SORE MOUTH, CANKER, etc., have boea 

completely cured by its use. All persons having ARTIFICIAL 

TFKETH should use DR. HURD’'S MOUTH-WaSH, which aleme 

will remove the taint which such teeth impart fe the breath. 
TOOTHACHE AND NEURALGIA. 

DR. HURD’S TOOTHACHE DROPS, if applied according t 
directions, will cure toothache arisiag from exposed nerves. 
Price 12 cents per vial. 

DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS are the most delight#al 
remedy in the werld for this painful affection. A trial will oea- 
vince any one, They soothe to sleep. and charm away pain, ae@ 
do not adhere nor blister. They are of two sizes—one small, fer 
peuralgic pains fn the face, price fifteen cents, anl the other 
large, for pains in the chest er shoulders, Rugumartisu, Lune aee, 
etc., price thirty-seven cents. Will be mailed on receipt of prise 
and ope stamp £3) Do mot reinove the white er cotton surface. 
For RARACHE and NERVOUS HEADACHE nothing witt give 
speedier relief than DR. HURD’S NEURALGIA PLASTERS. 

All these remedies are prepared with the utmost care at Be, 
Hurd’s Dental Office, No. 77 Fourth street, Brooklyn, £.0., aul 
are sold by all leading druggists, storekeepers, and retailers im 
city and country. Go tv your drug or perioclical store, and ese 
how neatly they are put up. A fair trial is all that is needed te 
convince any one, lady or gentleman, farmer or mechanic, that im 
these remedies they have a new source of pleasure, 

To Drveaesets, Country Masrcuants, etc.—We are advertisi 
Dr. Hurd’s Remedies for the Tecth in almost every importa 
town in the loyal states. Your customers will be grateful te yea 
if you supply them, Every mail brings us letters from them 
ordering bottles to be sent by post, which of course we cannet de, 
Send for a Price List, or inclose $12, and we will send you a care 
fully assorted sample lot, guaranteeing satisfaction. § 9° Special 
inducements to those who will buy wholesale lets to supply the 
smal] dealers in a district where we are advertising. 

TO CANVASSING AGENTS.—Persons wanting employment 
and asalable article are invited to examine DR. HURD’S DEM- 
TAL TREASURY, embossed, seven inches by four, containing, ta 
compartments, EVERYTHING NECESSARY POR THE THETH AND MOURE, 
Price $1. Shrewd agents can make a small fortune in selling the 
DENTAL TREASURY. Send for- one, and see it, or, better, a 
dozen, which we will sell as samples for $7. It is the neatesS 
article that any man or woman can offer. Now is the time te ge 
into the business, and take the tide at its flood. Address 

WILLIAM B. HURD & GO., 
Tribune Buildings, New York. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 





NEW GOODS. 


FOR GENTLEMEN: 


SILK AND WOOL UNDERSHIRTS AND DRAWERS ; CABDE- 
GAN JACKETS ; KID, CALF, CASTOR, BUOK, BEAVER, 
AND CLOTH GLOVES AND GAUNTLETS ; ELEGANT? 
DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS; UNION RIDING 
BELTS ; SCARLET CASHMERE SHIRTS AND 
DRAWERS; SCARFS, TIES, ROBES DE 
CHAMBRE, ROBES DE NUIT; UM- 
BRELLAS, SUSPENDERS; AR- 

MY AND NAVY SHIRTS. 

SILK, MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSE AND 
HALF HOSE. 


FOR LADIES: 


HOODS, SONTAGS, KNIT GAITERS, KNIT SHIRTS; SHE- 
LAND FALLS MERINO AND SILK UNDERVESTS 
AND DRAWERS ; UNION DRESSES ; GLOVES. 
GAUNTLETS, AND MITTENS ; POLISH 
GAITERS ; COTTON, MERINO, 

SILK, AND WOOLEN 
STOCHINGS. 

BALMORAL HOSE FOR SKATING. 


A large and elegant variety of the above goods, many of (hem 
manufactured on the premises, and not te be had eleowhera, 
will be found at low prices at 

UNION ADAMS'S, 


No. 637 Broadway, Now York, 








238 roa dv. New Jor® 


Descriptive Circulars with Samplesof Work 
will be sent mail firee. 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 292 Wasaineron srammm. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: No. 922 @uestavy we. 


ACCINATION. —PHYSICIANS SUPPLIED 
with “* Pornrs” thoroughly charged with perfectly pure 
Eight! Day Lymphcollected by the Subscriber. Twelve * Pourn,® 
with full directions for use, beng)! packed, sent by mail free ea 
receipt of One Dollar. Every “ Porwr” ig fully and absolutely 
warranted efficient, or remittance returned, For highest profes- 
sional references and farther information, see pamphlet which wll 

be sent by mail, free, on application to 
HENRY A. MARTIN, M.D., Roxbury, Mass. — 








ne Caurcurs, Scnoo.s, Fanua, 
ACTORIRG, etc, 

These Bells are made from aa 
ALLOY OF 87221, by a new prot 
thatenables the proprietorstesell 
them atgone-balf the price ofoth- 
ers, and at the same time to fur- 
nisha vary superior Bell. They 
are not liable to break, and are 
warranted. For particulars rel- 
ative to Size, Keys, 

Prices, and WAgzantY, send 
Circular to the Manufacturers, 
BROWN & ae 
No. 20 Lisaarr st. N. YV.98 


ef Slice Cold, Cough, 
Sore 


STEEL 


COMPOSITION 


BELLS 








\ 
eS NN 5, dhe arsaecas, 
BranCHIAL Dep: al, t might te 
: 0 ia J. a eimple bem 
ed! - i wooed, often ter- 
minates seriousl~# Z°w are aware of 
the importance # : Dpingy a ough or 
Hlight feald ir. ite first stage ; that 
which in the begiening would yield to 
@ mild remedy, if not attended to, soon 





‘atarth, the Hacking Cough in Man- 
ae tien, and numerous affections Ff 
the Dheaat, giving immediate relief. 
Public Speakers and Singers, 
will find them effectual for clearing and 
strengthening the voice. 

Bold by ali Druggists and Dealers in 

Medicine, at 95 cents per bos. 








280. EACH, {or stuver,} BEAUTIFUL MICKO® 
Melchett cds Bot ain men 


AGRICULTU RAL IMPLEMENTS, 
Field, Flower, and Gardén Seeds, 





Nb. 60 Cortlandt st., N. Y. x 


BA FOR MEDICINAL, 
PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEBICIN 








BY aS pr gia, and $0 90 fr ase of —— 
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General ews. 


THE WAR. 


Tux situation and character of the negro refugees 
at Port Royal furnish an important body of informa- 
tion tipon the contraband question. Our lines upon 
the Sea Islands of South Carolina have constituted a 
city of refuge in the very heart and center of the 
slave region, Within whose safe protection have gath- 
ered about twelve thousand souls, fleeing from the 
best grade of slaveholding masters, the best kind of 
slave field labor, the pleasantest home of the planta- 
tion system. The information respecting these fugi- 
tives was embodied in a report on the subject to 
Secretary Chase, by Rev. E. L. Pierce, technically a 
treasury agent, but in fact sent out under a legal 
provision which would permit him to gather the facts 
desired. The result of Mr. Pierce’s investigations is 
briefly this: The slaves are desirous of freedom, the 
most intelligent most so. Their conduct, under their 
new circumstances is remarkably good ; the alleged 
thefts from their master’s premises being commonly 
of trifles, such as soap, dishes, etc. They are ready 
and-even desirous to do the regular planting work on 
the plantations, being satisfied with the Government 
pay of from $8 to $12a month. Their own morals, 
though variously imperfect, are very remarkably good, 
considering that they have been for generations sys- 
tematically educated to be unfit for freedom and self- 
control. They are more anxious to have themselves 
and their children taught to read than for any other one 
thing. They have in general a faith in the good in- 
tentions toward them of the North and Northern men, 
notwithstanding the bad conduct of a few unprinci- 
pled whites. Though universally and industriously 
taught by their masters that we were going to sell 
them all into Cuba, their characteristic local attach- 
ments have kept them in or brought them back to 
their respective homes, and no difficulty is found in 
keeping the force of each plantation quiet and orderly 
upon it, any required freedom of movement being of 
eourse allowed. As laborers, and especially as guides 
by land and pilots by water, they have done very great 
and faithful service to our troops. 

The plan which Mr. Pierce recommends as best for 
the Port Royal negroes is to employ them at wages 
that will enable them to lay up $30 or $40 a year, on 
the plantations where they have been worked, under 
superintendents to each large plantation or to each 
two or three smallones ; to maintain a regulated but 
mild species of municipal authority over them, to af- 
ford ail desired mental and religious instruction to 
both old and young, and to train them in every way 
as rapidly as possible up to the capacity of taking the 
whole care and charge of themselves. Voluntary 
benevolence is relied upon for the necessary means ; 
a reliance already shown to be not vain. 

It seems incredible, but is true, that a New York 
daily paper argues flatly and squarely that the United 

States Government should instantly reduce these 
slaves into slavery again ; should own them and work 
them. 

The Atjantic, which left New York for Port Royal 
March 3, carries out force and materials for a good be- 
ginning of organization according to Mr. Pierce's 
plans; sixty men and women, three-fourths to super- 
intend estates, and the twelve or more women, to be- 
come teachers. Mr. Pierce, who goes with them, 
also carries $3,000 worth of plows, hoes, etc., and a 
large quantity of seeds, clothing, etc., for the negroes. 
The progress of this sensible and valuable missionary 
enterprise will be watched with deep and wide inter- 
est. 

The most striking feature in the war news of the 
week is, the extreme scarcity of news. Mr. Stan- 
ton’s order of Feb. 25 has, with two or three dis- 
honest exceptions, been strictly complied with, most 
of the papers acquiescing good-naturedly, while afew 
snarled. But no punishment has been inflicted on 
the violators of the rule, no system of furnishing safe 
news is operating at Washington, and the papers, fam- 
ishing for their living, are rapidly joining in a united 
and vigorous remonstrance. It this violent and ar- 
bitrary measure is not to serve some very valuable 
purpose; it is both foolish and wrong ; but it may turn 
out to have been wise and useful. 

—The military movements of the week have been 
preparatory rather than decisive ; and in consequence 
of Mr. Stanton’s order, we can give but the scantiest 
information even of these preparations and marches. 
The Lane-Itunter expedition has not set out, and it 
begins to be hinted that the late turn of affairs on the 
Mississippi may render it quite unnecessary. Gen. 
Halleck some days ago reprieved a set of bridge- 
burners condemned by a military court to be shot, 
but on the condition that if any more bridges were 
burned they should be executed. They hereupon 
rather -funnly issue from jall a ‘“colomn protest 
against the destruction of railroad property.” 

—The pursuit of Price is still pushed among the 
mountain regions of Arkansas, and except the 
guerrilla Jeff. Thompson and his gang, Missouri is 
swept clean of rebel troops. Thompson himself, hav- 
ing made a sortie from his position at New Madrid, was 
met by the Federal forces from Bird’s Point, beaten, 
his troops driven into the swamps, and six pieces of 
artillery, a captain, lieutenant, and about forty men, 
taken. 

—It seems to be certain that the fortifications at 
Columbus have been burned by Polk, and the place 
evacuated. It was a mere necessity to do so, after 
the march south of Grant’s and Buell’s forces. It is 
now said that the rebels intend to stop at Island 
No. 10, about thirty-five miles below, where there is 
some high ground, and fortify themselves there. If 
they do, they will evacuate that too after a while. 
Why should we run our heads against their walls 
when we can smoke them out? 

—Our troops took possession of Clarksville and of 
Nashville without any opposition; and at the last 
accounts, Gen. Buell’s headqnarters were at the latter 
town, the intended ultimate capital of the Southern 
Confederacy. The valiant rebels, after threatening 








to make a stand first at one of these places and then. 


at the other, now claim that Murfreesboro’ is to be 
the spot. But on their principle of dying in the last 
ditch, they can perhaps without inconsistency keep 
rupning until they get out of their depth in the Gulf 
of Mexico. There seems no prospect of their finding 
_" good place for their “ stand” anywhere this side 
of it. 

—Kentucky and Tennessee are thus also rid of the 
rebels, except along the southwestern skirt of the 
latter. Itis understood that the brave and loyal and 
energetic Senator Andrew Johnson, who has already 
once been Governor of Tennessee, is now to be put at 
the head of a semi-military temporary government of 
it, intended to prepare the way for the thorough 
restoration of the state to its old position as a loyal 
member of the Union, and also to be an experiment 
toward a system of management for other states, as 
they shall one after another come under the Federal 
authority. 

—We have only indistinct reports of the doings of 
our troops in the neighborhood of Cumberland Gap. 
It is not improbable that they have by this time 
reached the railroad from Tennessee to Virginia, and 
even Knoxville. 

—No general advance has taken place on the 
Potomac... The division of Gen. Banks has crossed 
the river, however, if the accounts authorized by the 
Government are to be relied upon, and is safely estab- 
lished in Virginia, in the vicinity of Charlestown and 
Winchester, Numerous confused rumors are flying 
about the country of movements by McClellan’s troops, 
advances, reverses, etc., but none of them reliable, 
and thus far, apparently, without any basis in truth at 
all, excépt the probability, every day increasing, of 
some action by the great host that has lain there so 
jong. There are some facts of significance, but these 
have become known only to a few, and must not at 
present be pudlished. 

—The army on the Upper Potomac has been thrown 
into mourning by the loss of that brave man and en- 
ergetic and successful soldier, Gen. Lander, who died 
in camp of congestion of the brain, brought on by over- 
exertion while wounded. 

—The latest accounts from Fortress Monroe are 
that the troops there are in prime condition, all thin 
ready for an advance, and quite a large force already 
thrown forward to Newport News. 

—Burnside’s expedition is actively at work reduc- 
ing the coast counties of North Carolina. A detach- 
ment burned the secessionist town of Winton, in pun- 
ishment for an attack made upon our gun-boats while 


there.. 
~—It is reported that the Nashville has run the 
blockade, and is now in the harbor of Wilmington, N. 


C. Ifthisis true, doubtless Commodore Goldsboro’ will 

soon be in possession of her, or will destroy her. 
—No further news of importance comes from the 

more distant points of our coast line of operations. 
—On the whole, therefore, the week has been one 


of decided progress. The powerful grasp of ‘ed- 
eral Government is anges A ing with aes 
upon the throat of the rebe on. ‘The consciousness 


@ exhort to get pikes, knives, and the like, burn all 


fight till death. . 

—QOn the same cheerful principle, the Confederate 
Congress has voted to “ encourage” the destruction of 
all the cotton and tobacco in the rebel states, by prom- 
ising to pay the plantera who do so in Confederate 
securities. These securities, it will be remembered, 


were expressly “ secured” on this 
bacco ; so that the scheme is much like getting your 
friend to martenee his house to secure your note, 
then burning his house and giving him your liability 
on the note to pay him for his house. 

—The Inaugural of Jeff. Davis, delivered Feb. 22, 
and his first to his Co) , a few days 
afterwards, are documents of remarkable interest, and 
throw strong lights on the rebel views of political 

rinciple as well as present prospects. The former 
Saouduin may be considered as a puffing advertise- 
ment, to attract/ foreign patronage ; the latter, a sort 
of confidential memorandum or account of stock, 
drawn up for the use of the partners in iniquity. 

The Inaugural avows openly, broadly, and repeat- 
edly, that the reason of secession was to escape from 
the theory and practice of government by a majority. 
It was, Davis says, “to save ourselves from a revo- 
lution which was about to place us under the despotism 
of numbers ;” and again, “The tyranny of an un- 
bridled majority, the most odious and least responsible 
form of despotism,” is alleged. Thus, he says, the 
South were to be subject to a “ disparaging discrimi- 
nation,” the result of what he called “ a long course 
of class legislation, . . . culminating in a warfare on 
the domestic institutions of the South ;” and therefore 
the South seceded. This is clearly enough a bid for 
monarchical and aristocratic sympathies. Again; the 
“ malignify and barbarity” of the Northern mode of 
conducting the war, he says, destroyed all hope of 
negotiating satisfactorily, whereas at the South, 
“there has been no act to impair personal liberty, or 
the freedom of speech, of thought, or of the press.” 
This undertakes to put the rebels on the right moral 
ground; and finally, Davis proves how pleasant the 
future is to be, by his own personal assurance that 
the North is just about sinking under a load of debt, 
that though the tide sets against the South for the 
moment, they must win at last, and that when they 
do win, they will become independent ; and also self- 
supporting, rich, and happy. Pity that this felon’s last 
dream must be so short, its waking so gloomy. 

Far different is the tone of the Message which was 
sent in to the rebel Congress a few days afterwards. 
This paper is substantially what lawyers call a 
“confession of judgment.” It sets out with broad 
avowals that the conspirators founded their whole 
plan upon vast and fatal miscalculations. Recent 
“ events,” he says, ‘“‘have demonstrated that the gov- 
ernment had attempted more than it had power 
to Beaters: The too great extent of its frontier left 
all of it feeble, and occasioned the late disasters. 
They were without the means for carrying on this 
war; from “the peculiar character of their pursuits, 
and a misplaced confidence in their former associ- 
ates.” That is, they fully expected the Northern 
Democratic party to join in forcing the acknowledg- 
ment of their independence. Thus they/neither 
possessed the requisite military supplies, the means 
of manufacturing them, nor the navy to carry and 
protect them. And the rebel chief does not venture 
to add that these fatal deficiencies have been made 
up by their efforts, or are likely to be ; but confesses 
that “the results have not equaled their hopes.” 
The news of the defeats at Roanoke and Donelson 
have reached Davis, but not officially; and he says 
not a single word about Price, Columbus, Zollicoffer, 
or in fact of the occupation of rebel territory or other 
military features at all. He confesses that the sur- 
render at Roanoke was deeply humiliating; and of 
Donelson says that he is “not only unwilling but 
unable to believe that a large army of our people have 
surrendered without a desperate effort to cut their 
way through the investing foes.” The war was uni- 
versally expected to be brief and trifling, he says, and 
thus the enlistments were for short terms; which 
suggests a doubt whether if a long or destructive war 
had been expected, the Southern people would not 
have refused to raise a finger in it. He claims 400 
infantry reziments, besides the proper quantity of 
cavalry and artillery, asserts that though there was 
no navy, nor the yards, etc., for making it, one is 
shortly to be completed ; says the financial condition 
of the Confederacy is excellent, as there is no floating 
debt, and its credit is as good as ever. ~ 

These departmental details are vain endeavors to set 
off hopeful items against the utter abandonment of 
the whole question of a successful rebellion, which 
stares so blankly out from the first paragraph of the 
Message. The remainder of the contest will be, on 
the part of the leaders, only the desperate venomous 
biting of a rat in a corner ; on the part ofthe rank and 
file, the hopeless, heartless, feeble struggles of dis- 
couraged’men. The death agony of this colossal 
felony is approaching. 





CONGRESS. 


Tue most important fact of the Congressional week 
is the submission to the House on Monday the 3d of 
the new Tax bill; on which occasion Mr. Stevens, 
chairman ef the committee of Ways and Means, 
explained the long delay of the bill by showing the 
enormous quantity of labor necessary to determine 
how heavily to tax the various articles made liable. 
The bill provides for a set of officers, viz., a “ com- 
missioner of ihternal revenue,” at $5,000 a year, with 
clerks ; and a proper number of assessors and col- 
lectors, to be appointed by the President. The duties 
are laid on all sorts of things, in various ways; as 
to which we may observe the strange total omission 
of cotton, while other exports are taxed—an unreas- 
onable and wrong favor to rebels. It is also re- 
gretted that the state officers are not empowered to 
collect and assess, instead of this new swarm of 
office-holders. We may mention among the rates of 
taxing, liquor, 15 cts. a gal.; ale and beer, $1 a 
barrel; stem and leaf tobacco, 3 cts. a pound; to be 
8 cts. when manufactured, and from 5 to 20 cts. a 
pound on cigars; printing paper, 3 mills a pound ; 
soap, 5 mills a pound; salt, 4 cts. the 100 pounds; 
flour, 10 cts. a barrel; manufactures not named, 3 
per cent. on the value ; railroad passengers, 2 mills 
per traveled mile ; other rates on other traveling ; 5 
per cent. on advertising receipts ; from $1 to $10 a 
year on a carriage; gold and silver watches, $1 and 
50 cts. ; licenses for bankers, $100 ; auctioneers, $20 ; 
wholesale dealers, $50; taverns, from $5 to $200; 
various other rates ; on incomes, 3 per cent. on all 
over $600; stamp duties on legal and commercial 
instruments, patent medicines, telegrams and parcels 
expressed. This bill is the special order for Tuesday 
the 11th, when a‘grand free fight may be expected of 
all possible interests trying to get off and leave the 
burden on others. 

—Petitions for emancipation continue to be pre- 
sented. 

—A somewhat more direct discussion of the slavery 
question occurred in the debate on the occupation and 
cultivation of the cotton lands in South Carolina in 
the Senate on the 26th of February. The adoption of 
some regulations was urged by Messrs. Wade, Sum- 
ner, Hale, and Foster, as a means of taking care of 
the slaves and of the land at the same time ; while 
Mr. Doolittle was afraid the Government could not 
properly attend to it, and Mr. Browning was very 
urgent for great care in wording and revising the 
bill, and in having it sent to the Judiciary committee, 
which would secure a long delay, if not the extinction 
of it. No vote was however reached. 


Gen. Halleck’s Order No. 3. excluding slaves from 
our lines, indorsed as the proper rule for conducting 
the war, but the House refused. Senator Clark’s 
bill, introduced Feb. 28, as a substitute for Wilson's, 
to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, was 
also substantially a pro-slavery measure. 

— Of a better complexion was the amendment with 
which the Senate passed the executive and legisla- 
tive appropriation bill, giving $100,000 for a new jail 
in Washington. 

—Starke, the disloyal senator from Oregon, was 
admitted to his seat on the 27th, in consequence of 
Jegal crotchets, and on principles that would bind the 
Senate to admit every man not actually proved 
guilty of overt acts of treason. He himself loudly 
claims to be loyal,and perhaps he is as loyal as he 
can be. He moved that the Judiciary committee in- 
quire into his case on the next day, when a pretty 
sharp debate arose between Sumner on one side and 
Fessenden and others on the other, on the principles 
and implications of this measure. 

—A curious contrivance to get the General Gov- 
ernment to build a quantity of railroads for Kentucky 
was discovered on the 28th, when Mr. Wade ex- 
plained that he had ignorantly and honestly allowed 
to be inserted into a bill, a clause providing that the 
Government may “take and complete” an indefinite 
quantity of railroads. The laborers were to be pro- 
vided in the shape of “ engineers” in the U. S. volun- 
teer service ; but this part of the scheme was venti- 
lated in the House that afternoon, and fell through, 
and the House will probably have the other part re- 
pealed. Why should the United States do any great 
favors to Kentucky now ? 

—Mr. Upton was finally refused his membership 
from Virginia on the 27th, by 73 to 50; and Verree 
‘was voted member from Pa., instead of Kline, con- 
testant, on the 4th. 

—Hon. J. A. Wright, formerly Minister to Prussia, 
took Bright's place in the Senate on the 3d. 

—Mr. Co g offered a resolution, which he pro- 
poses to debate, orderihg the Secretary of War to 
suspend until further action by Congress all unexe- 


| cuted contracts for fire-arms. It is presumable that 
4 he, to find some frauds. 


vi r resolution of the investigating kind 
passed.the House on the 26th, ordering the committee 
on Government contracts to ascertain what are the 
official receipts of the New York City federal officers ; 


confiscation bill, as a substitute for Mr. 





thorough one, and Mr. McDougall on the 3d opposed 


the idea of confiscation at all,on the ground that it 


—Voorhees of Indiana, in the House, tried to have . 








was unconstitutional. He concluded his remarks 
next day, and was followed by Mr. Cowan, who 
argued on the same side with considerable ability. 

Ea etn ee passed the House bill fr 
administering the of allegiance to all captains 
of vessels clearing for foreign ports. 

—A bill ceed the Senate on the 28th, increasing 
the number of army surgeons, which after some 
debate was modified so as to admit of employing vol- 
unteer surgeons, which seems reasonable enough. 
The salaries of the Surgeon-General, his assistant, 
and the Medical Inspector, were at the safhe time cut 
down. 

— The bill for a national furnace and foundry was 
reported to the Senate by Mr. Wilson on the 27th, 
with the furnace omitted. It locates the foundry near 
New York, and gives $1,000,000 to establish it. The 
bill was referred to committee of the whole next day 
in the House. 

—A Homestead bill passed the House on the 28th, 
by 105 to 16. It provides for soldiers, and is to take 
effect Ist January, 1863. Butcan it pass the Senate? 

—A bill for a railroad and telegraph to the Pacific 
was reported to the Senate on the 26th Feb., and to 
the House on the 4th March. It provides for two 
branches west of the Mississippi, one through Missouri 
andone through Iowa. ‘/ 

—The number of representatives was fixed at 241 
on the 26th ; which gives to Pa., Ohio, Ky., Ill., Iowa, 
Min., Vt., and R.J., each an additional member, for 
large unrepresented fractions. 

—The House has asked the President for any in- 
formation he has about the Mexican affair, and the 
designs of the allies. Vallandigham followed this 
resolution with an insulting one, asking if Mr. Lincoln 
had offered to any foreign power either to pay the 
debts of Mexico, or to “give up the Mississippi 
River.” Probably Mr. Lincoln would not do the lat- 
ter unless the recipients will carry it away. ~# 

—Mr, Cox of Qhio introduced on the 3d a joint 
resolution on privateering, recommending a conven- 


- tion of maritime nations to abolish it. 


—Jn the House, on the 4th, there was a debate on 
Gen. Fremont, during which Mr. Shanks of Indiana 
earnestly defended Fremont, and asserted the wisdom 
of his course in Missouri; and Mr. Olin of N. Y., 
while acceding to these praises, defended Gen Ripley 
of the ordnance bureau, and rebuked the West Point 
prejudices of army officers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur Inaugural of Jeff. Davis, of which an analy- 
sis will be found in our summary of war news, is a 
document of rare significance. It has been well 
known to many that Southern leaders did not really 
believe in the republican doctrines of this Govern- 
ment. But this impudent paper is the first open 
official public avowal that this whole rebellion pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that our republican doc- 
trine of government by a majority is a mistake and a 
failure. This assertion is squarely and repeatedly 
made. 

—As the fate of the war begins to be thought 
decided, political considerations begin to be prominent 
at Washington and elsewhere. Already a convention 
is talked of to revise the Constitution of the United 
States. Are the rebel states to be allowed to help revise 
it? Are the slave states to be allowed to help? 
That would seem like calling in to the aid of my 
doctor, the very man who had given me the poison 
that nearly killed me. 

—John W. Audubon, the last son of J. J. Audubon, 
the celebrated naturalist, died recently at Audabon 
Park, Washington Hights, near New York. Myr. 
Audubon was, a year ago, when we saw him last, a 
man of remarkably healthy appearance, and was then, 
and at his death, earnestly engaged upon a new 
edition of his father’s great work, the “ Birds of 
America.” His mother still survives, aged 87. 

—Isaac Toucey, Buchanan’s Secretary of the Navy, 
a few months since retused to subscribe toward pay- 
ing the expenses of the three months’ volunteers from 
Connecticut, because he was afraid those. troops 
“might be used to invade a sovereign state,” now 
says, in a manner indicating that he thinks so too, 
that the Northern people “ repudiate the’right of seces- 
sion as a political heresy.” This is a recantation. 

—General Fremont has published a defense of his 
conduct while in command of the Western Depart- 
ment. It is eminently creditable to him that he has 
so long refrained from doing so; and it is equally 
proper that he should do so now, when the successful 
progress of the Federal arms has removed the danger 
which might have attended any earlier vindication, by 
drawing attention to dissensions among us. This 
paper is addressed to Mr. Wade, chairman of the com- 
mittee on the conduct of the war. It is a calm and 
dignified narrative, amply furnished with documentary 
proof, It has entirely satisfied the committee and the 
President. It will be remembered that the charges 
against him, setting aside many frivolous or absurd 





ones, were mainly: 1, That he did not succor Lyom; 


2, That he did not succor Mulligan ; and 3, That in 
general he was unable to plan the proper combinations 
for the campaign in his department, or to pam { 
them when planned. His defense, in our judgment, 
while it could not in the nature of the case demon- 
strate that he is a great general, does completely 
demonstrate that the disasters of Springfield and of 
Lexington were no faults of his; that he originated 
the plan of the Western campaign, which has been 
aud is being so victoriously pursued; and that noth- 
ing has happened to provethat he is not possessed of 
a high order of military and administrative talent. 

—It is said that the parents of Jeff. Davis emigrated 
from North Killingworth, Ct., to Ohio, and thence to 
Mississippi; and that the father of A. H. Stephens 
moved from the same town to Georgia. 

—Reverdy Johnson is probably to be U. S. Senator 
from Maryland. 

—President C. C. Felton of Harvard College is dead, 
aged 55. He was born in Newburg, Mass., was a 
graduate of Harvard, Professor of Greek there, and a 
distinguished and eminent scholar in that language 
and in elegant literature. Hie was a useful, excel- 
lent, and genial man. 

— From twenty to thirty inches of rain usually falls 
in California during a year. When the present rainy 
season was half over, there had fallen in some parts 
of the state 103 inches. 





FOREIGN. 


Tne European news is to the 21st of February. It 
is of little interest or importance. 

— There was a rumor that the French troops were 
to leave Rome on the 15th of April; and there is 
some uneasiness among the Italians, and now and 
then an attempt at a popular movement. 

—There is no further news of importance respect- 
ing Mexico. It is generally believed that the Arch- 
duke Maximilian has agreed to be king if he can ; 
and there are some indications that the English 
administration apprehends trouble from joining with 
France and Spain in the Mexican enterprise, and is 
now desirous to find a reason for quitting them. 

—There is quite a general opinion that Austria is 
nx ditating another war against the kingdom of Italy. 

—The Sumter is penned up at Gibraltar, unable to 
obtain coal, and watched by the Tuscarora. 

—The Trent affair cost the British £973,000 ; about 
$5,000,000—an expensive whistlé. In a debate on 
the subject in the Commons, Bright said the money 
was worse than wasted, and denounced the unfriendly 
and unreasonable policy of the Government. Palm- 
erston replied, defending it. 

—There is a diplomatic disagreement between Prus- 
sia and Austria, which powers have long been quar- 
reling over the leadership of Germany. At present, 
Prussia is most liberal, and the political meetings 
which are being held indicate that her infltence is 
relatively increasing. 

—The African slave-trade has increased rapidly 


since the removal of the American squadron from that 
coast. 


~—RKussell has been writing home an absurd story 
that our army is mutinous. 

—The Senior King of Siam—there are two kings 
simultaneously in that country—whose name is 
Somdetch Phra Paramendr Maha Mongkut, very civilly 
offered to President Lincoln to send some elephants 
over here to be domesticated. Mr. Lincoln “declined 
‘with thanks.” 


EE ° 
Commercial and Financial. 


MONEY-MAKING-—BUSINESS TALENT. 


We are taught in the Bible that the love of money 
is the root of all evil. Day by day we have illustra- 
tions of this truth ; yet, by most men, it is practically 
disbelieved. Very few will admit that they love 
money too much ; yet such people are more numerous 
than is generally supposed. The rich are not always 
the most guilty of this sin, neither are the poor the 
most innocent. 

Loving money too much presupposes a disposition 
to use improper means ‘o obtain it. One class of 
men will exercise their business talents, fairly and 

bly, to obtain money ; another class will seek 
it by fraud or dishonesty. Cost what it will, they will 
have money. 

Because @ man acquires wealth rapidly, it does not 
follow that he loves money more than his nefghbor 
who earns barely a living. 

A willionaire may be a very generous-hearted 








than a pauper. 

The man who toils hard, year in and year out, and 
by great frugality secures a fortune, cannot always 
be charged with an inordinate love of money. 

There is but one standard by which you can judge 
men. By their fruits ye shall know them—their life, 
their actions, their character. 

Those who make money rapidly are generally con- 
demned by those who make it slowly. The most 
wealthy are the most envied, and, of course, are the 
most condemned. 

It is very easy to denounce aman for loving money 
too much, and those the most noisy on this subject 
are usually the most at fault. In fact, the love of such 
men for money is so great that few people will trust 
them with it. Bring together a whole regiment of 
these grumblers, and we will show you lazy men, 
shiftless men, envious men, narrow-minded men, 
spendthrifts and nameless others, alike unworthy of 
credit or confidence. 

The difference in business men is remarkable. 
Some work, as it is said, “slow and sure ;” others 
work rapidly, but with equal safety and success. Some 
men seem to have been born with a wonderful amount 
of business tact and executive force. They can 
execute more in one day than most others can in a 
week. Such extraerdinary men are always in demand, 
and such extraordinary talent will always command 
a high premium. It takes a broad-headed, clear- 
sighted, quick-brained general to command an army ; 
and the same sort of stuff is necessary for the trans- 
action of extensive business. 

Some men, by their remarkable capacity, can 
really earn more money in a month, than others can 
in a year, and it is always economy to employ such 
men.’ He who wants talent, either in a lawyer, a 
doctor, or a merchant, usually finds that, in the end, 
the desi is the cheapest. 

A man on trial for his life might retain a pettifogging 
lawyer, for a song, to plead his cause, but the verdict 
of the jury would probably show him that he had 
made e mistake. 

A man might hire the Academy of Music, and expect 
by engaging an Elm-street organ-grinder, with his 
monkey, to draw a crowd, but, after counting his 
pennies and looking at his audience, he would prob- 
ably discover his error. 

France or England might employ any sixpenny 
broker, instead of the Rothschilds, to negotiate a loan 
of a hundred millions, but some time before—getting 
the money, they would see their folly. 

A letter of credit of Donkey, Brothers & Co., London, 
might be just as good as one issued by the Barings ; 
but the weary traveler might possibly find out some 
day, in Russia or China, that his “ bankers” were un- 
known in such distant latitudes. 

We are led to make these remarks in view of what 
is said continually about money-making—about 
making it slowly and making it rapidly, and about 
business talent. Rich men are of use, of incalculable 
use, in the moral machinery of this world, provided 
they do their duty faithfully—not otherwise. For 
the same reason business tulent is useful. A man 
has too much wealth who does not use even 2 few 
thousands properly. Such a man may be justly con- 
demned. A man who is rich in good works may 
deny himself much of mere earthly enjoyment, and 
therefore may be practically poor, according to the 
ordinary standard, although worth a fortune. 

Any man is a miser who has the spirit of a miser, 
whether his gold can be counted by hundreds, thou- 
sands, or millions. A man who has an extraordinary 
degree of business talent should no* be idle any more 
than a good artist or a good mechanic—he should 
make money. The world will move in the right 
direction, when money and talent, all there is, all 
that bas been given to man by the Author of all good, 
shall be used to elevate, refine, and purify the people. 





WEEKLY SUMMARY. 


—The demand for gold is subsiding, and rates of 
premium have fallen off fifty per cent. Large 
amounts, which were hoarded, as it is known, or 
placed on special deposit with the banks, have recently 
come upon the market. 

—A great desire has existed to obtain private in- 

formation from Washington in regard to the new 
tariff. Speculators and capitalists are investing large 
amounts, in the aggregate, in various descriptions of 
merchandise, expecting great profits by the advance 
in prices. ° . , 
. _==The new law of Congress, granting certificates of 
indebtedness for army supplies, will afford great 
relief to the business community. These certifscates 
will be regarded as good collateral security by the 
— on which advances of money may be safely 
made. 

—It is estimated that $6,000,000 have been invested 
in pork at the West, mostly in Illinois, since the fall 
of Fort Donelson. Prices, since that date, have 
advanced considerably, and continue firm. As soon 
as the rebellion is subdued, the West, with a single 
bound, will spring into new life and activity. 

—Loyal men all over the country, in view of the 
prospect of enormous taxes, now begin to talk, in 
good earnest, about confiscating rebel property. 
Money must be raised, there is no dodging that fact, 
and the question is, who shall pay it? Answer—the 
rebels. Why not? 

—A large business may now be looked for from 
Tennessee, as the state is now practically out of 
the hands of the rebels.- This new opening, 
together with the fact that other states must soon 
follow—back into the Union—will have a tendency 
still further to reduce the prices of cotton and other 
Southern products. 

—At the large fire in Boston on the 24th inst., at 
the five-story granite block of buildings extending to 
the buildings on Sargeant’s Wharf, a destruction 
of property valued at over a million dollars took 
place, which was insured for only one-half; of which 
New York offices took $168,500 ; Boston, $254,550 ; 
and other cities, $74,550. New York city and capital 
seems thus a great help to its outlying suburb. 
The cotton stored and burned was greatly over- 
insured, its value having declined from 38c. to 22c. 
since the insurance was effected. 

—‘ The Merchants’ Bank” of Trenton, New Jersey, 
suddenly collapsed last week, leaving nothing, of 
eourse, to pay itsdebts. A legislative committee has 
made a report that its officers were immigrants from 
other localities—meaning New York, we suppose ; 
that the “ stock was mostly owned by non-residents,” 
etc., etc.; in short, that it was a transparent swindle. 
Now, gentlemen legislators, please enact a law which 
shall prevent another such financial operation. We 
have had enough of these New Jersey rag-mills. 
Please stop the business. ~ All the people say Amen. 








WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO. 


We invite special attention to the statement of this company, 
as advertised in our columns. There is no safer or better man- 
aged institution in the city, and we most heartily commend it to 
the favorable gonsideration of the business community. Those 
who p&y money for insurance are often swindled, and hence the 
importance of looking out for safe corperations. 


The market has been very active during the past week, and 
large sales of gold and stocks have led to a greater demand for eall 
or short loans. The rates range from 6@7 per cent., mostly 7 ; and 
even then only on the most unexceptionable collaterals, Mercan- 
tile first-class paper is very searce, and is taken at low rates— 
namely, strictly firet grade, §6@6 per cent. 60 days ; 54§@7, 4 to 6 
months ; single names, 64 @7. Inferior but good grades pass less 
reailily at 8 to 10 per cent. The banks discount much less, but 
their call loans are greater. The bank returns show a decrease 
of the aggregate loans and discounts of $2,276,720, being $137,- 
674,238. Specie is steadily accumulating in bank, with diminish- 
ing call fof it. The returns show $29,826,959 for the daily average 
of last week, and is now upwards of $30,000,000. The circulation 
has further decreased to $5,363,944, and the deposits to $107,974,- 
499, 

The amount of specie shipped last week was $510,774, making a 
total since Ist January of $6,471,163. Gold has fallen to 224 per 
«cent, premium since our last notice, but this is an advance from 
the lewest point reached during the week, when it was only two, 
The rates of foreign exchange are lower in consequence. Sixty. 
day bankers’ sterling bills range from 112%4 @113, and commercial 
names 11174 @112%. Francs 5@4.97}¢ per dollar. The exports 
have fallen off, and are below the value of the imports—namely> 
for the week, imports $2,919,749, exports other than specie $2,436,- 
112—yet the imports are very light for the season. ; 

The old issues, 50 and 10 millions, together 60 millions, of the 
Treasury demand notes, being receivable for customs duties, 
which the new issues of 150 millions are not, have risen 
in value, and are held now by the banks as a reserve 
—being thus equal to gold. A premium of 4%@% of 
one per cent. has been paid in some imstances, The re- 
\ceipts-of custom for the year will scarcely amount to the total of 
the 60 millions ef these first issues ; therefore the Government will 
receive little gold, and will probably have to buy specie by the Ist 
pt July, when the dividends or interest on the public debt fall 

jue, a& it is provided by Congress that these should be paid in 
The banks no longer pay out these demand notes, but are 
reissuing their own. ; 
| The volume of bank bills is rapidly increasing, and the issuesof 
Government demand notes, being legal tender,are and wil! be 
wsed very largely’ as a basis for issues of bank-bills. Thé 
demand notes, taking the place of specie, will soon accumulate in 
the banks, as specie does, with less liability to lose it, as therecan 
be no foreign demand for export, as is the case with gold. The 
deposits of these notes on interest with the Assistant Treasurer, is 
&@ great source of profit and of safety to the banks, as they can 





place out thus their reserves—obtaining possession on ten days’ 
n%tice, if needed, It is in their power, therefore, to assist the 


i 


240,000 bushels. Our millers have evinced a disposition to pur- 


trading without much restraint. The Government 
notes are fives and above. The issues of ones, twos, and threes 
are greatly needed, 


TREASURY CERTIFICATES. 

Congress has authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
6 per cent. certificates, payable twelve months after date, bearing 
that rate of interest, in payment of accounts duly audited and con- 
firmed against theGovernment. This is a great and important aid 
to the Government, the contractors, and the community at large, 
and highly to be commended, Government thus obtains an exten- 
Sion of twelve months’ credit on its floating debt, and its creditors 
get an earlier payment in an interest-bearing certificate than they 
otherwise could, and in a form —— available in the market 
with capitalists and creditors in general, 


STOCKS. 

The market has been very active all the week. The speculators 
for a rise have had opportunities of realizing large profits, which 
many have done. Still the course of the market is upward, as the 
progress of events develops the energies of Government. The 7.30 
Treasury notes have risen to 9934,—the U. S. 6’s of 188) to 92% 
coupon, and 93% regular stock. Bank stocks have sympathized 
with this rise, as banks are large holders of Government stocks. 
Park Bank and Bank of America stock sell now at par; Broadway 
at 125; American Exchange at 88; railway bonds of recognized 
standing sell well, and shares are firmly held. Pacific Mail stock 
has fluctuated a good deal during the week, and after touching 91 
rose to 94. The transactions at the Board were never so heavy. 


: DRY GOODS. 

Trade moves slowly, yet a good business was transacted in 
February, comparing favorably with February of 1861. There 
appears some movement in auction sales of foreign goods, 
There is a good prospect before the market, as goods are known 
to be scarce out West, though buyers restrict their dealings to 
immediate wants, 

DOMESTIC GOODS. 

The market continues active, and prices ate very heavy, from 
an excessive supply. Cotton goods are mostly declining 
Bleached goods are rather lower, but browns are firm, with, 
however, little doing. Drills are heayy and declining. The 
woolen goods market is more active than the cotton, Delaines 
sell fairly, but there is an active inquiry for meltons, fancy cas- 
simeres, even including old styles. Fancy styles are selling 
quickly on arrival, not allowing of any accumulations, Plain 
woolers are quiet. 

POREIGN GOODS. 

The market is more active, from a pressure to sell through the 
auction-room. A large offering of French worsteds was made, and 
sold at low prices, being in part of last year’s importation. French 
delaines, however, and bareges sell well. Bombazines are de- 
pressed, Dress silks are much improved, and importers find the 
demand increasing, especially for staple colors. Blacks are steady. 
Ribbons are more active, both plain and fancy. British goods are 
less active. Prices have passed their highest point for cotton 
goods ; and the state of the market, with a prospect of lower prices, 
checks the disposition tobuy. The importations are light, less than 
half of those of last year at this time. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
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Wepnespar, March 5, 1862. 

At Allerton’s the receipts this week number some 3,800 beeves, 
which is an increase on the supply of last week of about 700 head. 
The market this week has been very fluctuating. Speculators had 
arranged to advance prices about one-half a cent. per tb., and in 
some cases succeeded in obtaining the imprevemext; but the 
probable numbers to be received becoming known, and some 
being anxious to realize prices, settled down to last week’s rates ; 
and at the close of yesterday we learned of saics at one-half cent. 
per tb. decline, which will probably be the closing feature of the 
market. The sales have not been quick, and altogether the mar- 
ket this week is a very unsettled one, The sales are mostly at 
from 7 @8}¢c. per b. net. Some common stock has been sold at 
7c., and Premium Beef at 9@10c. 

Small Meat is without material change. Swine aro not plenty. 
We quote Western Dressed at 546 @554c., and City at 6c, 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





BarLey—has not raised materially, and has sold quite freely, 
mainly State, and the stock is much reduced, not exceeding 40,000 
bush, of State and Canadian. Choice is very scarce. Sales of 
27,000 bush, at 80@84c. for State at railroad depots and on the 
dock, and 82c. for Common Canada East in store. Rye is without 
important change, is in moderate supply and fair demand for ex- 
port. Barley Malt has improved, and is less plenty ; sales $1 05@ 
$1 10 per bush, Oats have been offered with more freedom, and 
with only a limited demand and large supply. Prices are 2c, 
lower, and tend downward, Peas and Beans ar: firm, and in good 
demand for the trade and the army. 

CorrzE.—Rio has been in good demand, aud prices are very 
firm at an advance of lc. per lb. The sales embrace some 
12,500 bags, at 1944@22kc. Other kinds are steady, but not very 
active; sales of 790 bags Laguayra at 2133@22c.; 200 bags 
Maracaibo at 23@22% c. ; 50 matsand 180 bags Jaya at 26@26 gc. ; 
and 150 bags Jamaica on private terms. 

Corren.—The inquiry has been very fair during the week, 
partly for home use, and partly for export. We quote at the 
close at 23@24c. for Middling Uplands, and do, Gulf. 

Cozn.—This staple has been pressed op the market. The 
lateness of the season, the large stock here, the unfavorable news 
from Europe, liberal daily receipis of more, and a further mate- 
rial decline in sterling exchange, have greatly depressed the 
market, and prices have declined 2@3c per bushel, and even at 
this concession the business has not been large—the tradebuying 
only in quantities to meet their daily wants—but the market is 
firmer for Old at the close. 

Fiovr.—The inquiry for Western and State Flour since our 
last has been moderate, chiefiy confined to local and Eastern 
buyers, the unfavorable news from Europe (which was rather un- 
expected) greatly limiting the purchases for export. The orders 
by recent arrivals have deen fair, but the major part of them at 
limits below the current rates, especially those from London ; 
those from the Continent are moderate, and we notice a limited 
inquiry for German and French ports ; but the aggregate exports 
for the week are extremely light as compared with previous weeks. 
The receipts have been about equal to the local and Eastern trade, 
and we noticea further reduction in our stock of about 30,000 bbls., 
leaving us with a stock of some 100,000 bbls., which consists 
mainly of the medium and better grades; the latter have been in 
fair request for the South American markets, and are held with 
increased firmness, owing to rapid advance in Wheat at the West, 
particularly choice White, and the prospect of an early return of 
our Southwestern trade, which would divert large supplies from 
this market. Shipping brands of Round Iloop extra Ohio have 
been in fair demand for the West Indies and Central America, are 
not plenty, and have been better sustained than Spring Wheat 
brands—the latter have been offered freely and have declined 10@ 
15c. per bbl]., and are in moderate request at the concession. Ca- 
nadian Flour has been freely offered, especially the low grades ; 
these have moved in sympathy with State Extras, and are l5c, 
lower. Trade brands, although easier, have been better sustained, 
and are not plenty. Southern Flour has been pressed for sale, 
and common brands are 10@15c. lower, and the business chietly 
confined to Government orders, with only a limited inquiry for 
the better grades for the West Indies, etc. The sales of the week 
are 73,200 bbis., and the receipts bbls. Rye Flour is in fair 
demand and is steady. Corn Meal has sold more freely and at 
rather lower rates. Buckwheat Flour has sold freely and is firm 
at $1 75@$1 90 per 100 tbs, 

Fraicars.—We have but little change to note in the features 
of the market the past week, A fair business has been done for 
direct ports and ports of call at previous rates, viz., 10d.@104d. 
for 601b. To Great Britain a fine business may be noted. To 
Liverpool, Flour, 2/@3/3d.; Corn, 6% @7d.; Wheat. 744@8d. ; 
and Heavy Goods at 20/@25/. To London, Flonr, 2/3d.@2/6d.; 
Wheat, 8@8d., and Heavy Goods at 22/6d.@30/. 

MonassEs.—The market is dull and heavy, and prices rather 
favor buyers; sales of 575 hhds. Clayed Cuba at 18@20c.; 107 
hhds. New Crop de. at 21}c.; 250 hhds. Cuba Muscovado at 
23(@25c. ; 25 hhds. Barbadoes at 28c.; 150 hhds. Porto Rico at 
29@37c. ; and a few bbls. New Orleans at 45c. 

Provistons.—The excitement and speculative feeling in our | 
Pork market adverted to in our last, has since greatly abated— 
the extreme prices demanded and the accounts from the West of a | 
material increase in the hog crop as compared with last year, 
have served to check the speculative feeling, and the demand for 
future delivery has quite subsided, although the confidence of the 
principal dealers is unabated, At the close the market is heavy. 
In Prime Mess only a himited business has been done. Choice 


brafids of City are firm, but Western are heavy, and prices are 
nominal). 


Prime Mess Beef is without much change. The supply of good 
is light, and the demand has been moderate. Some 300 tcs. Ohio 
and Indiana have been sold at $20; and of India Mess 225 tes. 
fair to very good Western, at $22@24. 

Bacon has again improved, is less plenty, but has sold less 
freely—the decline in exchange and news from Europe restricting 
business. The packing season is now ever, and the prospect of 
the opening of the Southern trade induces firmness. 

Cut Meats have rapidly improved, particularly shoulders. 


These are wanted for Prime Pork, which has rapidly improved, 
and the market closes firm. 


Lard has been in active demand for export, for investment, and 
for the trade, and up to yesterday rather better prices were ob- 
tained. At the close, however, the demand abated, and the market 
was rather easier—the decline in exchange and unfavorable news 


= Europe restricting the inquiry, especially fer future de- 
very. 


Butter has been in more active demand for export, especially 
good and choice qualities. These are scarce and firm at the close. 

Cheese are without much ehange. The demand is, mainly for 
the home trade. 

Ricr.—There has been a rather better demand, but at lower 
prices ; sales of 500 tes, Carolina, and 100 bbls. do., at 6% @7c. ; 
1,000 bags East India at 5%@6ic. ; and 300 casks Para on pri- 
vate terms. 


Sve@ars,—Raw has been in very fair demand, and prices are 
very steady, at 634@6%c. for fair to good Refining. The inquiry 
is partly for home use, and partly for export ; sales of 4,500 hhds. 
Cuba at 6% @7 %c. ; 300 Perto Rico, 744 @8c. ; 141 do., 344@4%c. 
cash, in bond; 26 New Orleans at 7c. ; 140 boxes Hayana at 
7c. ; and 15,000 bags Manilla at 6%sc. 
10}¢¢. for Hards. / 


Waeat.—Our Wheat market the past week hag ruled very 


chase more freely, owing to the reduced stock of family brands ot. 








Berries Pers... .— 
Berries Turk. ..— 
Bi-Carb. Soda. ..— 


flake 
Nutg’lls bl. Alep— 


Pickled Cod.... 2 
Mackerel, No. 1. 9 
Mack. Nol, Hal.15 
Mack. No. 2, M. 7 
Mack. No.3,M.1, 5 
Mackerel, No.3. 4 
Salm’n, Pic.Nor.13 
Sal. Pic. @ tce...19 


Shad, Sou.® bbI— 
Herring, Pick’d. 2 
Herr’g, Be. @bx.— 
Herring, No. 1..— 


American, @ h..— 
10 @ ct. 








for proved moderate, but owing to the advance 
at the West for this the market is firmer ag the close. 
Amber and and Winter are scarce, and held above the 
views of Spring has been pressed for sale, and 
has sold at lower and prices. At the close holders 
of most kinds are firm. of the week are 105,700 bushels, 
nd the receipts are 4),780 bushels, 


10,,a— 12 


‘Timber, oak @c.f— 30 
¢ a 12% 
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ASHES—Dorr: 10 ® ct. ad)Maracaibo, skd.— 16 «— 20 
val Maranh, ox, etc.— 164a— 173 
Pot, Ist srt 100% 6 37}%}a— — |Matamoras ....— 20 a— 21 
Pearl, Ist sort... 635 a—— |P. Cab. (direct).— 20 e— 21 
CANDLES—Dourr: 4c. @ B. Vera Crus ..... —20 a— 20% 
perm, #B....—— a— South...... -_--— «~— 
Do.pt.LPolh’s&Co. — a— 40 tta Buff...— 12%a— 193g 
Do, do. J’d&M’y— — a— 40 |Do. Kips, pce. 170 2 1 90 
dam'tine, City.— 16 a— 20 (Do. dry-salted.. 110 a 1°25 
dam .— 16 a—17 |Black, dry..... 100 4125 
a Vihenandl 30 ® ct. adj|HONEY—Durr: 24 ® ct. ad 
v vai, 
Liy. Orr] @ch’n— — a5 50 [Cuba, Pgal....— 80 g— — 
SE oncsccces —— a—— |Cuba (in bond)— 72 a— 73 
) Re —— a—— |HOPS—Duvry: 10 ® ct. ad wal 
Anth’e $2,000 450 a 5 00 STL — 24 3 
COCOA—Dovty: FREE. MED ‘caseeoes —13 e— 16 
Marac’o in bd. B— 28 a— 30 ee — 16 a—2I 
Guayaquilinbd.— 15 a—— |HORNS—Dvrr; 10 ® ct. ad 
Para, in bond...— — a— — 
St. Dom’o,in bd.— — a—— |Ox, B. A. &R, 
COFFEE—Dvury: rner. G. B&O... #5 500 «e— — 
Java, white, @B— 26 a— 27 |INDIGO—Durr: @B et. ad 
tins caseecee none. val 
| eae — 19%e— 22% \Bengal, ® B 175 @225 
La — 22 a—23 |Madras........ 125 a— — 
Maracaibo ....—22 a— 23 /Manilla........ — 75 4156 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 19 a— 19% |Caraccas....... 125 a1 50 
COPPER— (Kuprer)—Dovry :|Guatemala..... 160 «200 
Bolts and Braziers’, 25 ® ct,IRON—Durr: 24 ® ct. ad 
Pig, Bar, and Sheathing, 2%] val 
Pig, English and 
Sheath’g, new, (suits) Scotch @ tun.23 00 a25 @ 
Divkseases — 30 a— — |Bar, Frit.T.V.F.— — ae— — 
Sheath’g, old...— 20 a—25 |Bar,Nor.N.F.K.—— @— — 
Sheath’g, yellow— — *a— 25 |Bar, Fork Stps.—— a— — 
Pig, Chile...... —— a—— |Bar, Sw.orsixes—— a—-— 
olts. . Potelipys) _-— 32 |Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 a— — 
DOMESTIC é00DsS— Bar, Eng. refi'd60 00 a62 50 
Sht’s bn. 4 Byd— — a— — |Bar, Eng.eom..— — 450 00 
Shirt’gs, bld....— — a— — Sheet, Russia,ist 
" 8.1do—— e— — qual. @DB — 15 a— 16 
Shet’gs br. 4-4..— 15 a—17 [Sheet,En.&Am.— 3¥%e— 5 
Shet’gs br. 5-5..— — a— — |LEAD—Durr: 15 @ ct. ad val 
"bl. 4-4,.— — a — Re —— «670 
" pil. 5-4..—— a—— |Spanish........ 675 a6 87% 
Calicoes, blue...— nom. eRe —-— e 8 
Calicoes, fancy..— 10 a— 15 |Sheetand Pipe.—— a— 8 
Br. Drills....... —15 a—17 |LEATHER—(Sole)—Dorr 16 
Kent. Jeans —-— -— ct. ad val 
Satinets........— — a—— jOak (S) Lt, BB— 26 a— 
Cheeks, 44..... nom Oak, middle....— 27 a— 29 
Cot. Os.Se. No. 1 nom Oak, heavy ....— 26 a— 27 
Oot. 03.80. No. 2 nom Oak, dry hide..— 27 a— 26 
Cot. Batts...... nom Oak, Ohio...... — 2 a— 28 
Cot. Yn. 5al28B nom Oak, Sou. Light— 22 a— 25 
Cot. Yn. 14420. . nom, Oak, all weights— 31 a— 33 
Cot. Yn. 20 & u nom, Hemlock, light.— 19}a— 20% 
DRUGS AND DYES— Hemlock, mid..— 21 a— 22% 
Alchohol @ gal..— 52 a— 58 |Hemlock, heavy— 21 a— 22% 
Aloes @B...... — 9 a— 16 |Hemlock,dam..— 17 e— 18 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 |Hemlock, pr.do.— 11 a— 13 
ere — 2%4a—-— LIME—Ducry: 10 @ ct. ad val 
Ant’y, reg.cash.— 14 a— 15 {Rockland com..— 60 a— — 
Argols, refined..— 29 a— 34 jLump......... — &2ka— — 
Arrowroot Berm— 28 a— — |LUMBER—Dtry: 15 @® ct 
Arsenic, powr..— 2%a— 3 ad val. Product of N. Amer. 
Assefatida...... — 5 a— 25 Colonies FRER, Wholesale 
Balsam Capiva — 40 a+ 50 Prices. 
Balsam Tolu....— 65 a— 70 jTimber, WV. P.@ 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 a1 30 cub. ft........17 7% 


118 
888 


Timber, GI. Wo.— 32 


4%;a— 4%{|Timber, Geo. YP. 


27 a— 28 


50 a 2 624¢|PetroleumCrude— 13 


75 a— — 
00 al6 00 
75, a— — 
75 a 6 50 
25 a 5 50 
00 al4 00 
00 a20 00 


00 a7 50 
50 a6 00 
a die a 
25 a2 400 
22 a— 27 
13 a— 15 


FLOUR AND MEAL—Durr : 


Borax, refined .— 18 a— 18%] (by car) Bc.ft— 35 a— 40 
Brimstone rl....— 3%a— 4 jEastern Spruce 
Brimstone flor..— 3%a— 4 & Pine, byc’gol5 00 «16 5@ 
Brimstone @ tun42 50 @45 00 Yard Selling Prices, 
Camphor cr @ h— 57a— 60 |Timber,oakscant- . 
Camphor ref....— — a1 00 ling @ M., feet.40 00 445 00 
Cantharides....— 72%a— 75 |Timberor BmsE.16 00 al7 00 
Car. Ammonia..— 15 a— 15}4|Geo’a Pine, wkd.30 00 435 00 
Cardamons....—1 65 @17@ |Plank, GP, un..2000 428 06 
Castor Oil in bls Pik & Bds NR.cl.30 00 40 00 
Fy er —1 57%a 1 60 |PIKKBds.NR.2q.2 (00 430 06 
Castor Oil, E. I—1 55 a1 60 |Boards, NR. bexl7 00 al8 00 
Chamomile, Fl.— 30 a— 35 |Bds. NR. inter..12 00 416 00 
lorate Pota,.— 35 a— 37|Bds.Alb.P& pce. — 17 a— 18 
ochineal Hs...— 85 a 100 |Bds.eity worked—- 232 o— 22 
Cochineal Mex..— — a— 87}4/Bas. cityworked, 
Copperas Am...— — a— 80 nar.cir.p.tion.— 24 @— 25 
Crem Tar @ b..— 37 a— 37 |Plank, Alb. Pine— 22 23 
Cubebs E.I.....— 51 a—53 |{Plank, citywkd.— 25 28 
ae — 8 a— §8¢)Plank,Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 20 
Epsom Salts....— 2%a— — |Plk.citySp.wkd.— 22 a— 23 
Gamboge....... —-— a—25 |Shingles, @ bech—— g— — 
G’m Arabic sorts— 13 a— 15 |Do.Shaved,@bdl, 
G’m Arabic pk’d— 19 a— 30 (46 M.)....... 275 «30 
Gum Benzoin...— — a— 50%/|Do. Sawed @M. 100 a 1 23 
Gum Cowrie....— 15 a— — |Do. Ced. 2ft. Is 
Gum Myrh,E.1.— 10 a— 2 qu. @M...... 28 00 a35 00 
Gum Myrh, Ty..— 25 a— 32 jDo.Ced.3i%2dqu.28 00 435 00 
Gum Trag, st...— 17 a— 3714)Do. Cypress, 3 ft.12 00 425 00 
Gum Trag, fl....— 70 a— 80 jLaths, E. @M.. 130 a— — 
Hyd. Pota. En Staves, W.Opipe.— — 470 00 
ae 2 12a 2 50 " WOhhd,.— — 70 00 
Ipecauanha Br.. 2 25 a 2 50 ". WObbl..— — «50 00 
Bp bian nes —— 4200 [Heading, WO...7000 a— — 
Lac Dye........ — 15 a—60 |MOLASSES—Dory: 24 ®ct, ad 
Licorice Paste...— 29%a— 33 val. ; 
Madder Dutch..— 13 a— 16 |N.Orleans, Agal.— 45 ‘ a— 50 
Madder Fr......— — a— 12}|Porto Rico...... —30 a— 40 
Manna small ee Museov...— 21 «— 28 
ee — 18 a— — Trinidad, Cuba.— — a— — 
Manna large Card, etc. sweet.— 20 a— 23 
ery 115 «140 |NAILS—Durr! 24 ® et. ad 


val. 
Oil Bergamot... 3 50 « 3 624% (Cut. 4da6d BR.— 3a— — 


Oil Cassia...... 200 a—— j|Clinch... .....— 4ka— — 
Oil Lemon...... 250 a275 |NAVAL STORES—Durr: Sand 
Oil Peppermint, 2 12a 3 00 15 @ ct. ad val (att casz.) 
Oil Orange...... 175 a2 00 urpentine,SftN 
Opium Turkey.. 5 37%@ 5 50 Co’ty, 8 280h.— — a—- — 
Oxalic Acid 8 D— — a— 22 j|Turp.Wilming’n— — a— — 
Phosphorus.....— 75 a— — /Tar, do. @bbl.. 900 #10 00 
Pruss. Potash...— 25 a— 27 jPitch.......... 525 a575 
Quicksilver.....— 45 a— 50 |Rosin, com. old. 500 —4 — 
Rhubarb Chi....— 75 a— 85 |Do. wh. ®280B. 900 al5 00 
Saleratus cash..— — a— 6 jSpiritsTurp.... 100 «— — 
Sal Ammoniac..— 9%a— 103¢)0ILS—Dury: Palm 4; Olive 2; 
Sal Soda........— 2 a— 2's} Linseed, Sperm,(foreign fisher- 
Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 22 a— 23 ies),and Whale or other Fish, 
Sarsa’rilla Mex..— 83ga— 9 (farelgn,) 15 @ ct. ad val, 
Senna, E. I — 7 a—11 jFlor. 30 fi...... _-—- ~-_—— 
Senna, Alex — 15 a— 18 ([Olive,12b.b.&bx 3 60 «— — 
a — 58 a— 65 |Olive,inc. ®gal. 130 o 1 37% 
Soda Ash 808 ct— 25;a— 2%/Palm, ®lb..... — 8 a— BH 
Sugar Lead W..— 113sa— 1244|Linseed, em. @g.— 84 ea— 86 
Sulph. Quin.... 200 a@210 jLinseed, Eng...— — a—— 
Tartaric Acid...— 59%a— 60 |Whale......... — 50 a— 53 
Verdigris....... — 30 a— 35 " Ref. Winter— 57 a— 60 
Vitriol Blnae....— 9 a— — " Ref. Spring— 55 a— 57 
FEATHERS——Durr: 20 ® ct.|Sperm, crude... 140 a—.— 
L. Geese, @B...— 33 a— 35 " Winter,unbl 155 «@ — 
Tennessee ...... — 35 a— 40 " Bleached.... 160 @ 1 65 
FISH—Dvuryr: Fret. Eleph. ref. bl’ch.— — @— — 
Dry Cod ® Lard Oi1,8.&W.— 65 a— 2 
PWC cvodcve docs 3 37a 4 12% Red Dis’d....... — 50 a— 52 
Dry Scale...... 1 50 ai75 |Kerosene,ill’g..— 35 a— 40 


" Ref’d— 22%a— 30 
OtL-CAKE—Dorr : 15 ® ct. ad 


va 
iThin ob, c.Btun 36 00 a42 50 
Thick, round.. .33 00 @— — 
PROVISION S—Dorr: 
Cheese 24; all others 15 ® ct. 
ad val 
Beef, Ms.ep.@bl. 5 00 @l2 50 

Wn & City. 
" Mess,extral4 00 al4 25 
" Prime,Ctry 400 « 4 50 
" Prime,City 450 a 475 
" "Ms. @tcel9 59 420 00 


-_—-—- ~_—— 


FLAX—Dvry: 15 ® ct. ad val./Pork, Ms.@ bbl. 13 25 al4 37% 


" Prime :...10 CO #11 00 
" " Mess..13 00 a14 12% 
"  " elear..15 00 @15 25 


BPccesciccecs 450 2540 (Lard,OPinhb.@b— 7ija— 8 
Superfine. No.2. 325 a 545 |Hais,Pickled..— 6ye— 6% 
State Superfine. 545 @ 565 (Shoulders, Pkid— § g— 5% 
State, ex. br.... 575 a5 80 (Beef Hams in 
West, mix’d, do. 5 50 a 5 60 pickle, @ bb1.16 00 417 00 
Mich. & In. st. do 5 60 a2 565 |Beef,Smokd,@Zbh— 6 a— — 
Ohio Superfine. 5 60 a 570 (Butter, Oran.co.— 22 @— 25 
Ohio ex. bds.... 6 00 a 6 05 " St. fairto pr— 16 a— 23 
Genesee, do..... 600 a67 " Oihe..... <i —-ll ol17 
Canada, Sup 540 a8 50 {Cheese......... — 5 a 7% 
Canada, ex 565 2650 |RICE—Durr: le. ®B., 
Brandywine..... 6 30 a7 25 |Ord.tofr.@cwt. 650 @ 6 75 
Georgetown ....— — a—— [Good toprime..— — «47 
Petersburg City— — a—— (|SALT—Dutr: 4c. @ bush. of 
Rich, County...— — e— — 56 tbs, 

Alexandria..... 660 a700 jTurk’sIs. @bu.— 30 a— 32 
Balt, Howard st. 6 00 a7 00 ([St. Martin’s....—_— @e—-— 
Rye Flour...... 300 2425 |L’pool,Gr.fsack 100 @ 1 05 
Corn Meal...... 29 a3 00 " Marshalls. 180 «1 85 

" Brandywine— — a 3 30 " “ Ashton’s—— 6216 

" —" Punch.15 50 a— — |SEEDS—-Dury: Free. 
FRUIT—Douty: Not D’d, 30;(Clover, @B....— 6%e— 7 

Dry, 10 ® ct. Timothy, @bu. 212 @2 37% 
Rais. Sn. 9% %ck— — a6 00 jFlax,Aim.rough 210 @ 2 25 
Rais. bch. &lyrs 3 20 a2 340 |SHOT—Qoryr: 24 @ et. ad val 
Cur’nts Zte. PB— 10 a— 10%\Dr’p&Bek(c)BR— — a— Bi 
CUGER s.- cas04 005 —37ja— 40 |Buck corp, (de)— — a— 
Alm. Mr, sft. sh.— — a—— jSOAP—Durr: 32@ ct. ad val 

" ITvicass —— a—— |New York, @B— 5 o— 6 

" Sic. ss..... — 9 a—10 |Castile. ...—M a~ Mi 

" Shelled....— 19 a— 21 |SPELTER (Zivx)—Dorr: In 
FURS AND SsKINS—Dorr:] Pigs, Bars , 408; 


FREE. 
Beaver,pcht. $B 1 


5 
00 4125 Pea — a— 5% 

" North,Bpee.— 75 4100 |SPICES—Dury: 4and 15 ® cto 

" Southern....— — a— — ad val 

" Western....— — — {Cassiain mteYb— 36 a— 3T% 
Otter, North, pr. 4 00 4426 ‘Ginger, Race...— 16 a— 17 

" Southern. 2 50 a 3 50 Pee — 57%e— 00 
Red Fox, North. 1 25 « 1 373g|/Nutmegs, No.1.— 75 «— 76 

nm, South — 15 a— 25 

" West’n, com— 40 e— 56 

bg Bisse —%7 2100 
Mink, Northern..1 75 a 2 25 

thern..— 75 «1 00 

Martin, North.. 175 a2 00 
¥ur Seal, cl’s.s. nom, 

T, do....... 

Goat, Curacoa...— 40 a— 45 ana, 

* Mexican, @B.— 32 a— 38 |Havana, B.& 

, Texas, @b.— — a— — 

" Arkansas... — a—— 

onsite an a— — 
—Dorr: 15 ad — 

Wheat, aie White a : 
w.G. ot catemeet eq 

peah ye Phe 1 4s 6 1 ALLOW—Derr le 3 

" Ohio...... 141 414 . 
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